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Anniversary Mlectings. 


COLLATION OF THE AMERICAN CON- 
GREGATIONAL UNION, 








Full Report of Toasts and Speeches. 





Tuts annual festival was held on Thursday evening, 
May 14th, in the spacious and elegant City Assembly 
Rooms, No. 448 Broadway. Though the weather was 
very disagreeable, a large company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen assembled to enjoy the anticipated festivities. 

At half-past seven o’clock, Rev. J. P. Thompson, 
D.D. called the meeting to order, and said that it de- 
volved upon him, as Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, in behalf of the Board of Trustees, to an- 
nounce the Chairman for the evening. 

“ We have been,” said he, “ remarkably happy on 
these occasions in our presiding officers. You will 
remember the promptness, the energy, the wit of Chand- 
ler Starr, Esq ; the grace, the dignity, the quiet humer 
of James Humphrey, Esq.; while of that learning, and 
dignity, and venerated age that gave character to our last 
festivity, I need not speak. We are happy this evening 
to associate with this Congregational re-union a name 
which is dear to the hearts of all Congregationalists— 
a name which, in connection with the American Board 
of Missions, is revered and honored everywhere—the 
name of Jerémiah Evart# ; and I am happy to announce 
that the son of Mr. Evarts, Wittram M. Evarrs, Esq., 
has consented to preside on this occasion.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Evarts, on taking the chair, requested Rev. Dr. 
Tappan, of Maine, to offer prayer; after which the 
band played ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer.” 

3efore announcing the toasts, Mr. Evarts made some 
remarks, as follows : 
Speech of Wm. M 


Lapirs AND GewrLemen :—By the request of the Trus- 


Evarts, Esq. 


tees of the American Congregational Union, and in their 
name, I have the honor and the pleasure of bidding you 
a hearty welcome to this banquet which they have 
prepared as novel and fit attendant to temper with the 
decorous hilarity, the grave deliberation, and the ardu- 
It has been their 
custom for some years—a custom, it seems to me, and 


ous labors of this anniversary week. 


I doubt not to you, well observed, and honored in its 
observance—thus to mingle with the weighty cares and 
solicitudes of the week, and its high responsibilities, 
some of the kindly sensibilities which belong to grate- 
ful social intercourse. And yet probably it may be 
said with truth, that the two great leading ideas of an- 
niversary week, which its celebrations, its public pre- 


sentations, give birth to in connection with the cause 
of active religion throughout the world, may well be 
observed here. For, | take it, if there be any one par- 
ticular interest and influence separate from the general 
impulse and progress which the enterprises of philan- 


thropy and religion gain from the public salutations 
and discussions of this anniversary week, if there be a 
general idea supported by the experience of all, it is 
that the tendency and the benefit of this concentration, 
this unity of effort and of action, is to celebrate the things 
which Christians have in common, and to make of less 
impertance those which they hold as matters of differ- 


ence. 


Che Indep 


endent. — 
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“ BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 








VOLUME IX. 











It is in the forecasts and prospects, it is in the 
memory and retrospect, a principal thing sought for 
and produced, that the feelings are against sectarian- 
ism and in favor of unity. 

And there is another principle which, it seems to me, 
is justly drawn from the experience of these anniver- 
saries; and that is, that they lead to bring forward 
those parts of our nature that lead to combination, that 
tend to make us all one, as representing, not sections, 
not localities, but the unity of the entire country. It 
is thus, that when we see how from all parts there is 
so much that is common and capable of combination, 
we are led to withdraw our attention in a great degree 
from what forbids unity of purpose, and what leads to 
distraction. 

So, too, I understand it to be the purpose, and the 
influence, and the impulse of this meeting. Though 
it be presented in the name, and as the act, of the de- 
nomination of Congregationalists through their Cen- 
tral Board, yet they take only the place of a host, and 
they meet to receive as their guests—and as their 
honored guests—men of all denominations, and of all 
(Applause.) Such should be—such will 
be—the spirit and the influence to-night. Such 
the spirit of the such 
will be the spirit of the hearers. And with only 


connections. 


will be speakers, and 


one practical observation,—that it has been wisely con- | 


occasions as this, all that an au- 
dience are generally capable of receiving from a 
single speaker, where there is a large number of single 
speakers, may be generally contracted within the limit of 
twelve or fifteen minutes, and that this is about all that 
will be remembered, even though the speakers should 
continue twelve or fifteen hours, I shall leave to the 
order of the evening, to the eloquence and vivacity of 
the speakers, and to the general spirit and attention of 
the hearers, the prosperity of the occasion. (Ap- 
plause.) 

He then read the first sentiment as follows, calling 
upon Rev. Rufus W. Clark, of Brooklyn, to respond : 

“The New York and Brooklyn colonies of Congre- 
gationalists send greeting to their New England moth- 
er; as long as she shall continue to send us her sound 
and vigorous sons, we shall remain faithful to her 
teachings and interests.” 

Speech by Rev. Rufus W. Clark. 

I fee] somewhat embarrassed, said Mr. Clark, by be- 
ing called upon to lead off in the remarks to be made to- 
night—and particularly so to speak before so many 
ladies. I addressed one lady once, who sits here, with 
some little success. (Laughter.) 
ceed in addressing the others. 

I rejoice to bring from New England the congratula- 
tions of the mother that her cause in Brooklyn and 
New York has prospered so nobly, and that her children 
are all doing so well. And I rejoice to be, to-night, the 
connecting link between these Congregational churches 
and the New England churches from which they 
have sprung 

if the mother had known that I was to speak at this 
meeting, I have no doubt that she would have sent her 
love to all the children, for she is very much rejoiced at 
their success. She has, for instance, one son, Ricnarp, 
[referring to Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, Jr.,] (great ap- 
plause,) who went away quite young, 


sidered on such 


Perhaps I may suc- 


He was a very 
good boy, (laughter,) fond of looking at the stars, and 
flowers, and beauties of nature, and one whose beauti- 
ful style, whose eloquence and power, not simply New 
England, but all the lovers of Aloquence, are happy to 
recognize. (Applause) She had also sent her love to 
her son Henry, [ Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, } (applause, ) 
whom we recognize as the captain of that noble citadel 
across the water, so ready to throw its hot-shot into 
every iniquity. (Applause.) Some might suppose that 
Henry was a rather wild lad in his youth, (laughter,) 
but in order to be posted up, he had just asked his fath- 
er, (turning to venerable Dr. Lyman Beecher,) and he 
assured me that he was a very good boy. (Laughter) 
But the mother has sent on the venerable father to look 
after him, and I told him one object J had in view in 
_— was to look after him also! (Great laugh- 
ms fs you must remember, my friends, that there are 
wo Méakys, (Henry C. Bowen, Esq.) They are both 
connected, and when one fires the shot, the 
pays for the powder. (Great laughter.) 

ts are grateful for him—for him who has done so 
Ee he make broad and deep the foundations of that 
> <7 of churches which—-we thank God !—have 
rei the Gospel to Freedom, to Human Rights, and 

all the interests of our race. (Applause. ) 


















We have also one Josern—{Rev. Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson}]—who is not a native of New England, but 
has been adopted into the family. (Laughter.) I knew 
Joseph when he was young—(laughter)—and though 
he was never carried away and “sold into Egypt,” he 
has recently been there. (Great laughter.) I had the 
pleasure of being in college with him, and in the semi- 
nary ; and he has succeeded so well that we are very 
glad that he has had the care of the “ Tabernacle” — 
the church. And though the old Tabernacle has 
passed away, we hope to see another Tabernacle, with 
its spacious hall, and splendid architecture, and its spires 
pointing to heaven, another guide to the Tabernacle 
above. 

The mother would also have sent her love to Georce 
—I don't see him here to-night. [Rev. Dr. George B. 
Cheever.} (Applause ) She is much obliged to George 
that he has taken the “ judges” in hand, that he is re- 
versing that decision which is an outrage to humanity. 
(Great applause.) We believe the Supreme Court of 
this nation to be the American people, and we thank 
George that he has become our representative, to ex-. 
press our decision with regard to the oppressed race. 
(Applause.) Well, the mother would send her love to 
“ Joseph and all the brethren.” (Laughter.) I cannot 
call all their names. She rejoices that in all these 
churches the Gospel is preached. There is a great deal 
said about preaching the Gospel at the present day. I 
contend that these brethren are preachers of the Gospel. 
What is the Gospel of Christ! Is it merely to exhibit 
before a congregation the hypocrisy of the Scribes and 
Pharisees '—showing why the antediluvians ought to 
have been drowned '—or eloquent descriptions of the 
downfall of Babylon? Is that Gospel preaching—to 
shoct over the heads of the present generation into those 
that have been dead and buried a thousand years? I 
don’t believe it. I believe that Christ designed that his 
Gospel should be the artillery brought to bear against 
sins which exist at the present day. That is the true 
idea of preaching the Gospel. (Applause.) What 
should we have thought if the allied forces of Europe, 
instead of bringing their batteries to bear against Se- 
bastopol, had gone to Nineveh and opened a tre- 
mendous cannonade theret Very safe! Very judi- 
cious indeed ! Nobody disturbed! Eloquent discourses 
might have been preached upon the success of the 
armies, that had only stood at some distance off, raised 
a little dust, retired without harm, and talked abouta 
glorious victory. (Laughter.) What we need is a Gos- 
pel that shall assail citadels of iniquity, filled with liv- 
ing men ; bringing its power to bear there. ( Applause.) 

But we are limited to a very few moments. I want 
to talk a little about the desires of New England with 
regard to scheols. The good mother at home is glad to 
have her schools so good; and she wants to have New 
England schools multiplied. 

We rejoice to have the institutions that exist in New 
England exist in this part of the country ; we should 
be glad to have them extended to other parts of the 
country. I visited, not a great while ago, a part 
of the country where there exists several institutions 
—one of them a “ peculiar institution.” (Laughter.) 
I endeavored to impress them with the advantage 
which they would derive from having New England in- 
stitutions there; but I found they were ready to sneer 
at the idea. They talked about our tendencies to make 
money—and to bring down wooden clocks. One man 
said to me down there, ‘“‘ You make wooden nutmegs.”’ 








“ Well,” said I, * my friend, on the wooden nutmeg ques- 
tion I shall have to keep silent, but I would rather come 
from that part of the country where the people make 
wooden nutmegs, than to come from that part of the 
country where the people are fools enough to buy them.” 

I will not trespass. I regret that I am obliged to 
leave and go to another place this evening ; but I shall 
endeavor to be back before those doors are opened— 
[pointing to the room in which the collation was spread. } 
(Laughter.) In the kind sentiment with which I was 
greeted, the vigorous sons of New England were refer- 
red to. I donot know whether it was physical or men- 
tal vigor that was meant; but I have sometimes prided 
myself that there are two places where I always have 
a good appetite—one is when I am at home, and the 
other is when I am away from home. (Great laughter.) 
And lest any of my friends may be arxious about me, I 
hope to be able to meet them and to participate in the 
other department of the duty of the occasion—which 
may be more agreeable to those whom I have addressed. 





[Mr. Clark sat down amid great laughter and applause. } 


The Chairman announced the second toast as fol- 
lows : 

“The Principles of New England: They can never 
die out while Berkshire continues to be an Index 
rerum.” 

He introduced Rev. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
by saying that there were two places where the people 
always had an appetite to hear the author of the ‘ In- 
dex rerum,’—at home, and away from home. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Speech of Rev. Dr. Todd. 

Mr. President, I wonder why Berkshire has been 
heard of so faraway from home as this. Berkshire is 
a place that lies up in the valley of the Green Moun- 
tains, a thousand feet higher than the Connecticut 
river, and twelve hundred feet exalted aboveNew York. 
From the heights of Berkshire, we look 4 and see 
your proud Hudson, and it looks as if it were a river 
of silver. Even the Catskill mountains are not lofty 
when viewed from the heights of Berkshire. 

And Berkshire being the highest land in Massachu- 
setts, of course is the head; and the head of New 
England always goes where the heart is not effective 
Perhaps you are not aware that Berkshire, and old 
Massachusetts, and old New England, are constantly 
being drained of that which is more precious than 
gold, than diamonds, than any other created thing. 
You have heard of Bryant, it may be, (applause,) of 
Edwards on the Will, written in Berkshire in the 
the space of four months—that remarkable production 
of which the Scotch critic said that it must haye a flaw 
in it, if he could only lay his finger on it. And it may 
be that you have heard not only of the particular names 
whieh have been mentioned here to-night, but of others 
that Massachusetts has sent you. Possibly you may 
have heard of Morse, the telegraph man, and so on 
over our choicest ones; indeed, your New York 
and Brooklyn—I don’t know what they would 
be if you were to take away our sons. Yet 
you are not contented to remove our tall trees, 
but you go back and get our daughters, the very roses of 
our hills. (Applause.) 

There is something exceedingly pleasant and yet 
rather sad in this re-union of friends, in meeting those 
whom we knew in eur youth, upon whose brow care 
and anxiety and responsibility have made their mark ; 
and yet there is something exceedingly pleasant in 
standing by the side of those who have stood firm in the 
warfare of life, and who have never let their sword rust 
in ite scabbard. 

After the battle of Waterloo, there was an old soldier 
limping along toward his home, and he stopped at the 
gate of a good old geutleman, and asked for breakfast, 
which was most cheerfully given him. After supplying 
his wants, the good man says to him, “ Old soldier, I 
have wanted to ask the first Waterloo man I met one 
question. I want to know, when you were in the bat- 
tle on that warm day, whether you fought for your own 
standing and regiment, or whether you fought for the 
great cause!” “Sir,” said he, drawing up his muti- 
lated form, “on that day I fought the whole army of 
France; I fought for Britain and the great cause. 
When we are encamped, sir, we then think of our own 
standing and of our own regiment, but in the day of 
battle we think of the great cause.” It has some- 











times been a matter of wonder, why it is that Congre- 
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gationalism has not more sectarianism or more adhe- 
siveness. One reason is, that we have had so much to 
do. We have been at work, we are at work, and we 
must be at work ; and we will work, with anybody and 
everybody that will work with us—ready to co-operate 
with all, having a loose jacket in which we can labor to 
the best advantage. It is worth while now and then 
to meet as we are meeting to-night, to see if our flag is 
nailed to the staff and if its folds are thrown out to the 
breeze. For, after all, in the great labors of life in 
which we are engaged, it is the great cause of the great 
Master that occupies’ heart and purpose, and thought 
and feeling. When I was a boy, President Monroe 
visited New England ; and among other sight-seeings, 
they took him up on the Heights of Bunker Hill to 
show him the battle-ground. They got good 
Deacon Miller, (Dr. Morse’s old Deacon—and one ef 
the best that ever lived,) who had been a soldier 
in the battle, to go up on the Heights and point out 
place and the circumstances of the fight. The- Presi- 
dent asked the Deacon question after question, very 
fast—“‘ Where did Warren fall’ Where did Prescott 
stand? Where was Pomeroy! Where was this man, 
where was that?” The Deacon very soon found him- 
self cornered ; and with a face of distress and with 
child-like simplicity, he said, “Mr. President, I am 
ashamed that I cannot answer your questions better— 
but the fact is, I happened to be very busy that day.” 
So we say of the Congregational regiments. In the 
day and battle of life, we happen to be so busy that 
we cannot attend te anything but our own hard work. 
I would like this evening, if it were possible, to have 
these old soldiers come out and tell us each his indi- 
vidual experience, and the result to which his life has 
led him. I doubt not the experiences of all of us 
would be similar, and one result would be, each one 
weuld feel that he is a very small man. I am not now 
to compare this generation, nor this audience, with men 
of former times. When we were in the morning of life, 
and we looked through the atmosphere of hope, all 





things were bright, and we felt we could not only run 
with footmen but with horses ; but, sir, when we came 
to see the lion rise up from the banks of Jordan, it was 
a very different affair. And I doubt not that one im- 
pression of each would be this, that, as for himself, he 
is very small, and hopes to be smaller and smaller till he 


we hope we may be honored by placing many a beau- 
tiful gem hereafter. (Applause.) 

At the conclusion of Dr. Todd’s speech, the song 
“ God Save the Right,” was sung by a quartette club, 
after which the Rev. Dr. M. L. R. P. Thompson, of 
Buffalo, was called out to respond to the following 
sentiment : 

“The Ministers of the Churches of the Empire 
State—may their sympathies flow together for the 
cause of truth, as the waters of her lakes and rivers 
flow together to the seas.” 

Speech of Rev. Dr. Thompson, ef Buffalo. 

I was told this afternoon, said Dr. Thompson, by a 
beloved brother who has had considerable experience 
in these matters, that the proper qualification for mak- 
ing a good speech on an occasion like this, was abso- 
lutely to get oneself quit of everything to say—to be 
entirely guiltless of having any thoughts to express. 
I have been turning that matter over considerably in 
my mind since his remark, and have been wondering 
how a man must manage to make a good speech 
with nothing to say ; and the result of my deliberations 
has been this: That the way to manage is, just to say 
nothing and have done. 

As I was ascending the platform this evening, some 
good, kind brother sitting near me said, “ My brother 
Thompson, you are at home here.” I heard the remark, 
I think, from several voices, ‘“‘ My brother Thompson, 
you are at home here.” It occurred to me at once, 
why should they tell me that '—just as though I didn’t 
know I was at home here. Where should I be at home, 
if not among brethren whom I so greatly respect and 
so tenderly love as Ido my Congregational brethren 
wherever they are to be found? I never had suspected 
that there was anything in the nature of the facts con- 
cerning me and my relations to my Congregational 
brethren, that should make me feel otherwise than at 
home whenever I found myself among them. I am 
very much of a Congregationalist myself. My ministry 
began ameng the Congregationalists. Eight of the 
pleasantest years of my life were passed in the pastoral 














charge of a Congregationalist church; and then, if a 
man’s wife is the better half of him, I have this to say, 
that my wife is a thoroughbred Congregationalist ; and 
in regard to this, you may judge yourselves, when I 


' tell you that I married her in old Hadley, in the heart of 
Massachusetts ; and though her father was not Deacon | 


becomes a little child, and thus can enter the king- | 


dom of his Father. 


Another impression, I doubt not, would be that every- 
body else is a small man. When we were children, 
what great things we saw, what wide rivers, what lofty 
trees, what.a great country this was! What great men 
used to live? Why, sir, 1 can remember when there 
were lawyers who were great men. (Laughter) I 
can remember when there were almost superhuman 
physicians and judges, when a Congressman was a 
sublime character, and when a live governor was 
something hardly to be thought of. (Laughter.) 
Now, sir, governors are only about six feet high, and 
they don’t weigh more than two hundred pounds apiece, 
and everything becomes smaller and smaller. We shall 
never more see great men. Where have they all gone! 


Where has the apple gone that we ate in our boyhood } 


with such relish? Where have those great stars gone! 
Dropped from the heavens and left us only the glim 
mer of small stars. Sir, were it not so, that men grew 
smaller, it would be because you and I, and all of us, 
are stationary, or because earth is the place for the full 
development of the human mind and human character. 

There is another feeling, and that is, our experience 
leads us to feel that we have done very little. There is 
a “shady side” to the review of life. I doubt not it is 
the feeling of every one, in looking back, that he has ac- 
complished in behalf of the great cause of humanity, 
and mercy, and love but a very little. So might the 
great Master say: “I came from the bosom of my 


Father, from the counsels of eternity, to this tabernacle } 


in the flesh. I have lived in this world about thirty 
years. I have a few weak disciples, not one of whom 
is not looking for a temporal Messiah, not one ef whom 
will not leave me in the hour of danger, and one of 
whom is seeking to sell my blood. I have not brought 
peace, but a sword, upon the earth. I have declared 
principles that will create division, and arrayed families 
and nations and kingdoms, and kindled a fire that will 
burn all over the earth. God's own peaple, to whom I 
came, have not received me; and now I am in doubt of 
my life ; it seems almost as if it were a failure.” On 
the other hand, the blessed Savior might say : ‘I have 
come to the body prepared forme. I have glorified my 
Father on earth. I have finished the work committed 
tome. I have accomplished the salvation of a race. I 
have planted a church against which the gates of hell 
shall not prevail. I have kindled a fire that shall burn 
up the poisonous weeds of sin all over the earth. I 
have planted principles that will sink down into the 
hearts of men, that will bring all men at last into acom- 
mon brotherhood. I have to go through one more 
scene, and then the work is done. A race is redeem- 
ed. I shall go to my Father, and the everlasting 
gates will be lifted up, and the King of glory will 
be received. And to all eternity will ll 
heaven look back to my visit upon the earth 
as the bright era in the history of God’s kingdom and 
glory. I shall see of the travail of my soul and be sat- 
isfied.”” That was the bright side ; that was the right 
side ;—and so, Mr. Chairman, you and these brethren, 
and these laborers in the cause of Christ, may kindle 
up a fire here that shall burn and glow and be seen long 
after they have passed away and are numbered with the 
dead. Sometimes it seems as though we were living 
in transition times, as though everything on earth was 
out of joint, and as though the whole world was in ag- 
ony ; and we know not where the foundations of society 
will next give way, and what will crumble next. Sir, 
we may not forget that there is one everlasting heart, 
guided by infinite wisdom, at the head of all men, and 
all things, and all events. When I was a little child, 
there came along one of the puppet men, with his little 
dancing men and his monkey and his clown; and as he 
set his men to dancing, the clown came up to him in a 
terrible fright. “ Sir,” he says, “ I am afraid of these 
men.” “Why,” said he, “what are you afraid of!” 
“Oh! they look so!” “ But you see they are little men ; 
I hold the cords, I move them at my will.” “I know 
that, but I am afraid of them.” And I have often 
thought that we are afraid of men and afraid of things, 
forgetting that there is One who holds the cords in his 
hands, and will make the waste places of the earth to 
sing the jubilee of His glory. (Applause.) 

In my poor way (I have not all gifts, as you see) I 
wanted simply to congratulate this assembly to-night ; 
and I want to say to them, that never, in my humble 
opinion, were the principles of New England, of the 
Plymouth fathers, the principles of Puritanism, held 
with a firmer grasp, with a more ardent hope, with 
a stronger faith, in the hills and valleys of New En- 
gland than at this present moment. 

If Bancroft could say in his first volume that the des- 
cendants of the Puritans were then four millions in 
the United States, what is their number to-night— 
gone all over the land, carrying the impressions of 
childhood, the instructions of their mothers, the 
prayers of their parents, and the great principles of 
freedom, of humanity, of mercy, and of God, which they 
obtained in the land of their fathers’ Sir, we believe 
that these principles will spread all over the land, and 
eventually all over the earth, in a form and shape not 
dissimilar to our own; and we hope and trust, under 
favor of the great Master, that we shall all labor—each 
in his place, each in his sphere ; and that we shall still 
make these principles to be honored, to be received, 
and to be spread among men ; and that we shall honor 
Him who is the star of our hope, the light of our world, 





the author and the finisher of our faith, in whose crown 


Smith, he was as much of a Congregationalist. (Laugh- 


| ter.) 


As a Presbyterian, I respond most heartily and cordi- 
ally to the sentiments which you have just read to us. 
It seems to me, as I look back and remember the first 
of my former experiences and my habits of thought 
from childhood, a little wonderful that this should be 
couched in the form of a prayer, “ May the ministers 
&c.” I believe, notwithstanding the strangeness of it, 
that there is a little occasion for offering just such a 
prayer as this. I think it is entirely proper for us to 
pray one another that things may be so, and for us all 
to unite in praying the great God and Father of us all 
that the time may very speedily come when the sym- 
pathies and the affections of the Congregational and 
the Presbyterian churches in New York may flow har- 
moniously together in the great and blessed business of 
building up the kingdom of Christ. (Applause.) Why 
should it not be so? What on earth is there, (I am 
sure there is nothing in heaven,) and what should 
there be, to divide the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists! Show me the point of doctrine in regard to 
which we differ?) Show me any matter of great and 
vital interest in regard to which we differ? Why, are we 
not [entirely as one in regard to the doctrines of the 
Gospel of Christ, and in regard to the plans of Christian 
labor for the advancement of the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom? Itnever occurred to me until within a few 
years past, that Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
were hostile to each other, were natural enemies ; the 
thing never occurred to me till a few years past. I al- 
ways supposed that there was really nothing to divide, 
and that we are entirely at one ; that there was no rea- 
son in the world why I, as a Presbyterian, could not at 
any moment accept an invitation to the charge of a Con- 
gregational church, or why a Congregational minister 
should not accept an invitation to a Presbyterian church. 
The idea that there was anything in the form of con- 
trariety between the two systems, that should create 
a difficulty in making those interchanges, never occurred 
to my mind till very recently. 

But now, sir, we have got to such a pass that it looks 
almost like praying for the millennium to pray for this ; 
yet, sir, I hope the day will come very speedily, when 
those attritions that have manifested themselves will 
pass away, and when there will be no interruption to 
the harmony of Presbyterian churches and ministers 
with Congregational churches and ministers; and I 
most cordially reciprocate the sentiment that is here 
expressed, and pray that that day may come speedily. 
According to my promise, having said the nothing that 
I had to say, I shall now take my seat. 

The brass band, at the close of Dr. Thompson's 
speech, struck up the time-honored tune of “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” to which the audience paid their respect- 
ful homage by standing during the performance. 

Speech of Rev. Dr. Budington. 

The Chairman, to call out the sympathies of a low 
| churchman, announced the following toast, which at 
first seemed rather stiff, but was well buttered by the 
Rev. Dr. Budington, in introducing the Rev. Dudley 
A. Tyng, of Philadelphia, to respond to it : 

“The one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church— 
while we boast the primitive and apostolic platform, we 
do not count our Episcopal brethren guilty of schism, 


while they remain true to the Gospel of charity and of 
freedom.” . 


The announcement of the speaker who would re- 
ply, was received with great applause. 

Dr. Budington said: The brother whom I have 
the honor to intreduce, I am persuaded has already 
been informed and satisfied by the response to this sen- 
timent that he, like the brother who preceded him, 
is no stranger to us, (applause ;) that he is at home 
here. We assure him that he is so, in his own behalf, 
and in behalf of the church which he has the honor 
to represent on these boards to-night. We should be 
untrue to our history, untrue to ourselves, untrue to 
everything which we value in the past, did we not 
welcome to-night the representative of that church 
which has in its style the common name of Protestant, 
and whose history has been stained with the blood of 
martyrdom in the cause of our common Christianity— 
the church of Latimer, of Ridiey, of Rogers. Are 
they not ours as truly and as much as they are the 
noble and the henored of the Church of England, and 
of the Episcopacy of this land? We rejoice to welcome 
here the representative of the church of our fathers, the 
church from which they never formally separated, with 
regard to which they professed the holiest affection. 
For one of our fathers, who crossed the sea, when 
standing upon the stern of the vessel that was bearing 
him from his native land, while the shores of Eng- 
Jand were fading upon his visién, exclaimed, “ We 
will not say, as the Separatists were wont to 
say, farewell Babylon, farewell Rome; but we will 
say, farewell dear England, farewell the church of God 
in England; we do not leave her as Separatists 
from her communion.” (Applause.) And I am sure 
I shall be pardoned for referring to that venerable doc- 
ument which we Congregationalists hold as venerable 
and memorable for the purity of its English, and for its 
sweet humanity, as for its eminent catholicity, where- 
in Winthrop and his company, when bidding adieu to 
their brethren, in and out of tae Church of England, call- 
ed them to bear witness that they left, not as forgetting 
the mother that bore them, not as loathing the milk 





wherewith they had hitherto been nourished, but as 
those who counted it their special honor and privi- 
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lege that they were born and educated in her communion, 
promising that when they should be overshadowed in 
their poor cettages in the wilderness, they would 
never cease to pray for the blessing of a common God 
and Savior upon the Church of England, We, the de- 
scendants of nonconforming members, bid to-night 
welcome to these boards the representative of that 
Church which, ever since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, has likewise been a nonconformist with us to 
many things against which our fathers protested. (Ap- 
plause.) But we bid him welcome, not only on his church's 
account but on his own. (Applause.) We are proud 
to recognize from his first and last name that he has 
some of the best blood that runs in the veins of the Pil- 
grims. Wi..iam Tyne was one of the most influential 
founders of Boston. Winthrop speaks of him in his 
last will and testament as his beloved brother, and 
makes him one of the executors of his estate. And 
Tuomas Duptey, good old Puritan as he was, who had 
flourished his sword in the Lowlands, and then came 
to this country to lay down his bones upon the hills of old 
Massachusetts, in Roxbury—Thomas Dudley, who died 
with a protest in his pocket, saying, that though his 
body was worn out, his spirit was as young as ever, 
and that the Puritan principles which he brought with 
him from England were his dominant principles still, 
when he stood on the verge of the spiritual world, as 
when he stood on the verge of his native land looking 
to the New World! We bid him welcome, because we 
are persuaded that he who unites in his one person the 
names of these two families unites as well in his own 
character that love of liberty—(The audience here 
burst out with a spontaneous demonstration of 
applause.) Yes, children of the Puritans, cheer 
him, for it proves to us that the Pilgrims’ blood, 
as it runs in our veins, perpetuates the love 
of liberty which brought our fathers across the 
water. (Applause.) He, no less than his fathers, loves 
truth rather than popularity—the freedom of the pul- 
pit rather than a time-honored and a consecrated 
echurch, (great applause ;) and who, going forth from 
her church doors, was followed, not as he was stigma- 
tized, by a conventicle, but rather by a convention— 
that which, in modern phrase, answers most exactly 
to the whole Greek word ecclesia, an assembly of the 
people; and they are around him to-day. (Applause.) 
We bid him welcome here, in the name of our fathers, 
in the name of the service he has rendered to our com- 
mon Christianity. And I may be allowed to add, that 
from a brief residence, two or three years ago, in Phil- 
adelphia, I found in him, with an enlightened and cor- 
dial attachment to the principles and order of his 
church, an equally enlightened and cordial attachment 
to all brethren of the common faith, looking up to the 
common Head; and he gave me a brother's welcome 
when a stranger in that city. (Applause.) I will de- 
tain you no longer, but simply introduce to you the | 
Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, of Philadelphia. (Great ap- 
plause.) 








Speech of Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. 

When Mr. Tyng rose to address the audience, he | 
was received with the most enthusiastic applause, | 
which was continued several minutes, rendering it im- 
pessible for him at first to proceed, although he several 
times attempted to speak. His reception was one of 
the most hearty we have ever witnessed, and it deeply 
impressed, not only the speaker himself, but the indi- 
viduals of the audience. His remarks were as follows : 

Mr. Chairman—I find myself certainly in very novel 
circumstances to me ; and yet, after the kind introduc- 
tion and the cordial reception which I have had, I would 
certainly be perfectly unpardonable if I did not say that 
still I feel “ perfectly at home.” (Applause.) The fact 
is, sir, that when I get among my Congregational breth- 
ren, I feel as if I were treading upon free soil. (Ap- 
plause.) There seems to be an atmosphere of liberty 
about me, sir, that probably was bottled up in the 
“* Mayflower,” and .let out upon these western lands ; 
which is still traveling South, and of which we get a 
whiff and snuff occasionally ; though it does not yet 
penetrate the miasma that belongs to the new coun- 
tries of the James River,—the Southern states in their 
original settlements. (Laughter.) And it would hard- 
ly be believed, sir, if I should tell you confidentially, 
after having thus hinted that I have an innate propen- 
sity for free soil and free air, that Providence so willed 
it that, notwithstanding this, I should first draw breath 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Yet so it was, but 
between you and me, I believe it happened by acci- 
dent. (Laughter.) At any rate, sir, the blood that 
flowed in the veins of my father from Massachusetts, 
and of my mother from Connecticut, uniting and blend- 
ing, have transmitted to me, I trust, an inheritance for 
which I feel thankful to God. May this tongue keep 
silence, and this hand lose her power, if the principles 
inherited from so honored an ancestry shall ever be 
forgotten in this heart. (Applause.) 

Again, sir, I feel quite at home in view of the senti- 
ment with which I have been greeted this evening; and 
by the (to me) unexpected response, I find it to be, in its 
construction, quite a high church sentiment. (Laughter. ) 
But I have been living all my life among “ high church- 
men,” and therefore I am quite used toit. Moreover, the 
great part of my life—at least all my public ministry, 
has been spent in fighting high churchmanship. I feel, 
therefore, as if I were quite ready to draw a sword, or 
to break a lance, with. my Congregational brethren. 
(Laughter.) The fact is, ever since I was first privi- 


the Pope and the devil. Now, I don’t know that my 
Congregational brethren have ever gone so far as to call 
themselves Popes, but I believe that some of them have 
had the idea that they are apostolically descended, and 
that in each little congregation there is still somebody, 
placed as overseer of the flock, that is entitled to be 
called a bishop. (Laughter.) Now, let a bishop stand 
alone, without any other bishop over him, or without a 
“Convention” to keep him in check, and he is very apt 
to be a Pope. (Laughter.) And I should not be sur- 
prised, therefore, if it should turn out yet, that after 


can. (Great laughter.) 

Sir, I feel deeply grateful for the expression of kind- 
ly affection toward the church which I ever esteem it 
an honor to represent—a church which, in her history 
and in her standards, (whatever she may at times have 
done, in the spirit of sons not worthy of their ancestry,) 
has always had a catholie heart, and has been disposed 
to receive with a maternal or a sisterly embrace al 
who love and honor the Lord Jesus Christ. I look back 


ty) were one. There was a time when Congregational- 
ism had not been born—at least in our understand- 
ing of it—although I suppose we would have a friendly 
issue there. There was a time when all the people of God, 


one in heart and soul,—when Cramner, in the arch- 
episcopal palace of Lambeth, would take to his 
heart the associates of Zwingli and Calvin, and place 
them in his study as co-laborers with him in the estab- 
lishment of the articles of a Protestant church, and 
the revising of the liturgy in which, from ancient times, 
God’s people had worshiped Him. 

Sir, would that those days had continued! Would 
to God that no apple of discord ever had been thrown 
into the bosom of the mother church to divide her 
children! Iam well assured that if we were now in 
the place of our ancestors—we who are assembled in 
this room to-night, with one ‘heart and one mind—we 
would be very far from splitting upon the issues 
which divided them. I rejoice, sir, that we are the 
rons of the same fathers ; and while, in looking back, 
I see a line of-division and schism running through 
the church of Christ, whose rent and torn edges made 





leged to stand in the pulpit, my warfare has been with | 


having been fighting one Pope so long, I should be com- | 
pelled to take up twe lances, and to fight as many as I | 


to the time when you and I (in an ecclesiastical capaci- 


coming out of the sea of fire and baptism of blood, 
with which they bought again the truth of Christ, were | 
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a grievous breach in the Christian church at the time 
yet I verily believe that I see the coming together 
again of those ragged edges of the side of the church 
of Christ. I look forward to the time when the wound 
shall be like the spear-thrust in the side of our Savior, 
healed by love to Christ and to his people. 

Why should it not be so! We can meet in friendly 
interchange of Christian sentiment. We can meet as 
brethren on every platform that concerns the welfare of 
men—nay more, we can stand and preach to the 
same ears the same life-giving truths of the glo- 
rious Gospel of Christ. We may come as near 
as pessible to what some may call the deep and 
broad gulf that lies between us. How it is to be 
bridged over, I do not know ; but this 1 know, that I 
will stand as far on this side of it as I can, and will 
reach out to grasp the hand of my Congregationa\ 
brethren on the other side ; and perhaps we may reach 
far eneugh to touch and hold each other fast, until, by 
the binding cf loving hearts and hands, there may be 
constructed a living bridge, over which God’s people 
may pass in spiritual union! (Great applause.) 

We are now, as I understand it, come toa part of 
these exercises from which I should be as unwilling as 
brother Clark was to detain you. We are going to sit 
down in brotherly feeling to partake of the good things 
of divine Providence. Why should we not also sit 
down beside a holier table, to partake of the memorials 
of the body and blood of one common Lord, who died 
fer one common church! We are looking forward, 
sir, to a higher feast, to a nobler temple, where all 
God’s redeemed shall sit down at the marriage supper 
of the Lamb—when all lines of division that have ever 
separated and divided the people of Christ, shall be 
among those things on the earth which shall have becn 
“burned up’”—when shall come forth the “new heav- 
ens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness !”’ 

What has been, what is to be, may it not be also in 
the present! And I gladly hail the opportunity of 
coming from a church that would be exceedingly sorry 
to live in schism of the bonds of charity and freedom, 


| to grasp hands with a church that holds the truth as it 
| is in Jesus ; and to pledge them, as I have been ready 


to pledge the people of God before, that henceforth the 
sword of the Spirit--with which I was knighted into 
the army of Christ—shall be bared only against the 
common enemy of the fold, and never against those 
who are brethren, and captains, and fellow soldiers 
under the banner of Jesus Christ! 

When Mr. Tyng had finished his noble and eatholic 
speech, the parting salute of applause with which he 
was honored wa* as enthusiastic and as hearty as could 
possibly have been given. 

The Chairman announced that Rev. Dr. A. L. Stone, 
of Boston, would respond to the next toast, which was 
as follows : 

“New England Patriotism: A living sentiment from 
early times in the hearts of the New England men. While 
they live, it cannot die.” 

Speech of Dr. A. L. Stone. 

I have somewhere heard or read a proverb like this— 
| that “ reading makes a full man, and speaking a ready 
| man ;” but I understand that the Committee of Arrange- 
| ments on this occasion have another process presently 
| in view, by which to secure the first. (Laug' ter.) 
| Perhaps, also, this process to which we are looking 
| forward may realize somewhat of both—that is, find 
| every one of us a “ ready” man, and leave us all with a 

satisfying ‘“ fullness,” which every man can carry away 
with him. (Laughter.) 
| J] understand, sir, from your own lips, that the re- 
marks on this occasion are to be limited to ten or 
twelve minutes. I don’t think that the Committee, in 
assigning me so short a time, have quite appreciated 
me, for I feel that I can make a speech in /al/ that 
time. (Laughter.) And that the porch may not be 
larger than the house, I will make no longer preface. 

It is intimated in the sentiment that there has been 
a historical connection between New England Congre- 
gationa'ism, in the persons of its clerical confessors, 
and New England patriotism. How true that is, in 
the early history of the country, all the annals of those 
early years most abundantly bear witness. In one of 
the historical pictures of the Battle of Bunker Hill— 
I suppose, sir, that a New England patriotic speech 
must be allowed tohave Bunker Hill in it, (laughter,) 
and you may think yourselves quite fortunate 
if I don’t get in Lexington and Concord; but I 
must have Bunker Hill—in one of the best historical 
pictures there is a figure of a clergyman in his bands, 
| with the full insignia of his clerical profession. There 

he stands, under the smoke of the battle, and in the 
| midst of the “ armed men,” as if to assert in that pres- 
| ence the sympathy of Him whose embassador he was 
| 





with that cause of rebellion, to invoke the divine bleas- 
ing on that desperate struggle, and to administer the 
consolations of religion to the wounded and the dying. 
It is the figure of a New England Congregational cler- 
gyman, one Samuel McClintock. The “Mac” ie 
Scottish, and I am bound in honesty to state that he 
was of Scottish birth. He came out of that late cold 
parish of his in Greenland, at the first call to arms, 
There he stood, amid the armed men ; and I have always 
| thought the figure is a fit symbol and representation 
of the position of New England Congregational clergy- 
men in every crisis of that imperiled liberty for which 
that early battle was fought, and unto the last issue of 
which, and unto the last drop of their blood, they will 
always be true. (Applause. ) 

I cannot crowd into a single remark or two many of 
these historic reminiscences which press with such a 
sentiment for utterance. But I may allude rapidly, as 
if by catalogue, to a few of those historic names, the 
mention of which in the early annals of our country 
always stirs the best blood of the heart. 
| There was William Waldrom, pastor of the new Briek 
Church in Boston, a patriot of the best and most earnest 
stamp. There was the Rev. Mr. Smith—I am sorry the 
name is not a little more aristocratic. It was not John 
Smith, however ; his name was Josiah. He was born 
in the Carolinas, but came to Boston to be ordained, 
preaching his own ordination sermon. He went back 
| to Charleston, S. C., and was taken captive when 
| the city fell into the hands of the enemy; but 
he lived to have the pleasure of seeing the sword 
of Lord Cornwallis placed in the hands of Washington. 
| There was Dr. Benjamin Pomroy, pastor of a little 
church in New Britain, Ct.,—a man given to the utter- 
ance of patriotic prayers in the pulpit on the Sabbath 
day, and, I am afraid, of preaching patriotic se i 
the same place on the same day— oplauce)—end tat 
aman of such fervor of evangelical piety that he could 
never address the impenitent of his congregation without 
the deepest emotion from his overflowing eyes and over- 
flowing heart. The two sentiments of patriotism, and de- 
votion to the highest interests of his profession, lived to- 
| gether, wrought together, in his heart so long as he lived 

and wrought. There was Dr. Moses Mather, who one 

Sabbath morning, with all his worshiping congregation, 
| was taken prisoner by the British, and marched dewn to 
this same city of New York, where, sir, he suffered in- 
tolerable things. He was ministered to by some ladies, 
who learned of his misfortune. When he went back 
home one of his sons was brought home dead—of 
wounds and suffering in the army ; and as he lay there, 
| the old man looked on with tearless eyes, and said, 

“T would rather see him here, as I do, a corpse, than 

to have had him join the enemies of his country.” 
(Applause.) There was Dr. Samuel Cooper, one of the 
| firet patriots of his time, pastor of the church in Brattle 

Square in Boston, who in his day was in confereace 

with the foremost patriots of his time, names that are 

now historic. 
There, too, is the figure of Dr. Daggett, the acting 
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President of Yale College. If we were in the habit o° 
erecting equestrian statues, he ought to have one ; for 
hie figure is seen arrayed in his classic robes, and 
monnted on his old black mare, riding out in advance 
of the band detailed towatch the landing of the British 
treeps, as they came over from West Haven to New 
Haven. He rode ahead, across New Haven and 
up to the shelter of the bushes on the hill, watching the 
eity, and where he laid his ambush—himself the solitary 
warrior ;—and there he kept his ground against I know 
not how many solid columns of Hessians, and conquer- 
ed them—till they conquered him’and took him prison- 
er. (Laughter.) oon F 

There was Dr. Stearns, who began by being a slave- 
holder, He was master of the life and limb. and liberty 
of one “ Peter,” a slave; but when the Revolutionary. 
war broke out, he proclaimed Reter’s emancipation. 
He was not a very hard master. His garden-gate used 
sometimes te be left open, and the favorite vegetables 
which he had designed for his own table became a 
prey to certain marauding cattle thereabouts ; where- 
upon the doctor proclaimed this edict, that the next 
member of the household that left the garden-gate open 
should suffer the chastisement of stripes. Returning 
from a short walk ene day, he found the gate open, and 
the four-footed invaders feasting in his garden. He 
called Peter. “Peter!” ‘* Well, Massa.” “Do you 
know who left the garden-gate open!” ‘“ Yes, Massa.” 
“ Who was it?” “ Must I tell, Massa!’ “ Yes, you 
must, Peter.” ‘ Peter no wanttotell.” ‘ Yes, Peter, 
you must tell.” “ Well, then,” replied Peter, “ Massa 
left it open.” “Did I, Peter? Then bring the rod !” 
(Laughter.) ‘ Now, Peter,” said he, “ you put it on.” 
(Great laughter.) That was the last service that Peter 
ever did for him as a slave! 

There was one Thomas Allen, of Pittsfield, a fore- 
most patriot of his day. He-wrought in this wise one 
week. As he heard of the gathering of the American 
troops near Bennington, he mounted his horse and rode 
toward the American camp and joined it on that day. 
The next day occurred the battle. As a part of the 
American forces were marching to attack an entrench- 
ment, with a desire te prevent the effusion of blood, 
he mounted a stump and began to harangue the Brit- 
ish troops, and to advise them to surrender. The only 
answer was the whistling of bullets near his or- 
gans of hearing; whereupon he went back, 
and joining the foremost ranks of the charge, he was 
the first man in the intrenchment, for which the troops 
gave him three hearty cheers. (Applause.) That was 
on Friday. The next day he returned home, and on 
the Sabbath preached his two sermons in his own pul- 
pit. It was a little thing for one of these old preach- 
ers to go and finish a campaign between two Sabbath 
days, and be ready for the service at either end! 
Laughter.) 

There was one Samuel Eaton, to whom I will brief- 
ly allude. He was settled near Brunswick, Me. 


recruiting sergeant arrived at his parish on Sunday, 
and knowing the patriotism of Eaton, addressed him 
for help. Mr. Eaton very gravely and very properly 
replied that it was his communion Sabbath, and he 


ple, about the going down of the sun. So it was made 
known that there was to be a third service about the 
going down of the sun. Mr. Eaton went home to look 


keepeth back his sword from the slaughteg ;” and that 
night, after the third service, forty men of the village 
were marching toward the scene of strife. 
plause.) 

I am bound to be honest. They were not all of this 
way of thinking. There was another Bvston clergy- 
man who did not so feel. This was one Mather 
Byles, D.D. He was incorrigibly set against the of- 
fering of patriotic prayers in the pulpit, calling them 
“ political,” and against the preaching of patriotic 
sermons on the Sabbath day. He was a Tory; 
and when Beston fell again into the hands of its 
rightful owners, he eame very near being sent out 


of the country in a guard-ship. He was put 


under surveillance in his own house, and an Ame- | 


rican sentry placed over him. But he bore his 
incenvenienees with a good deal of equanimity ; and 


on one occasion, desiring to send a message to the | steadily with their duty ; in their sermons, confining 


outer part of the city, he persuaded the sentry to go 
and have him to keep guard over himself till he return- 
ed. He was there visited by a friend, who seeing the 
uniform of the American soldier in front of the house, 
asked him what that was. He replied, “ that it was only 
an observatory which he had set up there.” 

Well, sir, with such precedents we have a right, as we 
think, to be patriotic in New England. We think we 
would not prove ourselves sons, but bastards, if we were 
not true to such an ancestry, to such a history, and to 
such a heritage. And when we had occasion to roll 
up a chorus of three thousand voices—(applause)—I 
should like to correct one word in that clause, to roll 
down a chorus of three thousand voices teward Wash- 
ington (for there was a considerable descent)—(laugh- 
ter)}—it was not a disloyal voice, not a sectional voice, 
not a disunion voice; it was the voice of New En- 
gland Christian patriotism, leving the whole land, lov- 
img her honor, her truth, her freedom. I wish I had 
been commissioned to bring the cheer of New England 
sympathy—which I am sure I am commissioned to bring, 
and wanted to utter—to one who from Union Square 
sounds out a voice whose echo drowns the whole vol- 
ume of ours—the voice of one who began by “ dream- 
ing,’ and in his dream was more puissant than 
many a waking man, and who is himself now wide 
awake! (This allusion to Dr. Cheever was received 
with spontaneous and unbounded applause.) God bless 
him !—and if anybody is tired of him here, he shall 
have the first place in our hearts whenever he wants it ! 
(Renewed applause.) 


Speech of Rev. Dr. Wilkes, of Montreal. 


The Chairman-announced, as the next toast, the fol- 
lowing : 
“ The Mother Country : 


She drove our fathers out, 
but we ‘ take in’ her sons.”’ 


Dr. Wilkes, of Montreal, in responding, said : 
It is somewhat difficult, sir, for me to speak after 


Brother Stone, for two reasons: in the first place, I | 


cannot speak so well ; and in the second place, he has 


shown us the dark side of the mother country to-night. | 
(Laughter.) I had to take down “enemy,” “ British | 


(Laughter.) | 
It is rather a hard business for me to get up and speak | 


foe,” and a good many other hard words. 


for her after that. (Laughter.) She must have been 
very naughty to call forth such true patriotism—for I 
believe it was true patriotism. She must have been a 


bad mother, a mother that deserved some little casti- | 


gation. 
out her sons, for she drove out some of the best sons 
she.ever had. She drove them out wickedly. She 
drove them out by tyranny ; because they loved free- 
dom, and she was disposed at that time to put upon 
them the heel of oppression, and to prevent them from 
thinking and from worshiping God as they would. 
And though I am one of her sons, (although, I suppose, 
since you call her the “mother,” you too are her 
sons,) I think her tyranny, as then displayed, is to be 
utterly abhorred. 

But without referring further to this “ driving out,” 
to |the enmity which we condemn as heartily as you, 
which I always look upon with pain, which, however, I 
regard as ordered by a Providence that could see the 
end from the beginning ; and which I believe was des- 
tined to advance the kingdom of Christ in the earth,— 
there is another part of the sentiment to which I must 
direct a moment's attention, and that is, “ we ‘ take in’ 
her sons.” You have “ taken in me” to-night, I am sure, 
for I am utterly unqualified for this kind of thing ; buat 
it is my brother Thempson’s fault. I have no wit, 
and am always at a loss to address such a meeting on 
such an occasion. And so you have “taken me in.” 
¢Laughter.) ° 

Then, again, you “take in” our sons im immense 
numbers—some of the sons not very creditable some- 
times. (Laughter.) You get them occasionally in 
your poliee courts, and other places not to be mention- 
ed. Some of our sons, visiting yeu, put you to the ex- 
pense of keeping them. (Laughter.) But you “ take 
in” others of eur sons, whom you love. You love 
them not only because they are of a common ancestry, 
but because they are of a common Christian brother- 
heed, because they are linked with the one Mas- 


After | 
the town of Falmouth, near Portland, was burned, a | 


| at first refused. 
could not introduce secular matters on that occasion. | 


But he said he would attend a third service with the peo- 


—EEE 





the “church of the first-born whose names 
are wiitten in heaven,” (applause,) whose members 
are to be feund in all parts of the world! You take in 
a few of these, and these you love, You “ take us in” 
—that is, in your affections, to love us. I never cross 
the line of 45°, and face my brethren in these states, 
without receiving from them a most cordial and a‘fec- 
tionate welcome. I have been coming across now for 
the last twenty years. I have gone into the states of 
Vermont, New York, and elsewhere. I have crossed 
the line, and gone on railroad or boat some one or two 


hundred miles, and have always found myself among - 


brethren. When in such a sense, the highest and best 
. genre, you * take in” our sons, it is a glorious “ taking 
in.” We love to have it always expected that we should 
love one another with pure hearts fervently. 

And now, sir, (as Dr. Thompson, of Buffalo, said,) 
I have nothing to say; and will not further trespass 
upon your time. I understood that I was to speak 
after the “ filling up.” 1 dare say it is now ready, and 
though I would not charge you with an undue appe- 
tite, still I wuld not abstain from those means that are 
already provided for sustaining the outer man. It oc- 
curred to me that I might have been put here to stop 
up a gap; and I felt that it would depend a good 
deal on the nature of the gap, whether I should 
be able to stop it up. If it were such a gap 
as Brother Todd and others might fill, pretty tall and 
not very wide, I could not fill it; but if it were short, 
and somewhat broad and round, perhaps I would an- 
swer as well as they. (Laughter.) 


Speech of Dr. Joseph P. Thompson. 

I am sorry to trespass, Mr. Chairman, even for a sin- 
gle moment, upon your prerogative, but the allusion of 
Dr. Wilkes to good things in store, reminds me to say 
that had the state of the weather permitted our assem- 
bling promptly at the hour of seven, our programme for 
the intellectual entertainment would now have been com- 
pleted. But as there is yet about half an hour remain- 
| ing, I de not doubt that the audience will wait and 
hear one or two other speakers, especially when I shall 
indicate in a word the next. I shall not trespass at 
all upon the limit reserved for those speakers who have 
kindly consented to follow in the train. 

In looking over the most ancient documents pertain- 
ing to the ecclesiastical history of New York, I have 
observed the statement that at the very first settle- 
ment of this colony, an early visitor reported that the 
most numerous and substantial persons in the com- 
munity were Presbyterians and Independents. The 
substantial religious quality of the community seemed 
to be equally distributed between these two classes. By- 
and-by these Independents quite disappear. Our sub- 
stantial Presbyterian brethren came gradually under the 
| shadow of the goodly Church of England, which then 
began to follow the colonies with somewhat extraordi- 
nary claims. Our Presbyterian friends vainly attempted 
to erect for themselves a house of wership, and sought 
| a grant for that purpose from the local authorities, and 
_ eventually their petition went before the King and was 
In this crisis of their affairs, a com- 
mittee was raised of ministers in New England, to look 
after the matter. That committee very kindly regarded 





their welfare, and arranged to send among them a 


, called to settle ; but who, on reflection, decided that, in 
outa text for the third service, and he came upon 


this passage in Jeremiah, “ Cursed be the man that | 


} 


} 


(Ap- | 











She was a very mistaken mother in driving | 


young man, who staid and preached a year and was 


common phrase, “ it would not pay.” It was a small 
field, and thus for that time was lost to the Presbyterian 
Church the name of Jonaruan Eowarps. By-and- 
by, whether it was owing to the kind care of the 
committee of New England ministers or not, I cannot 
say, these Presbyterians became noted for their vigor- 
ous and “ substantial’ independence. 

In 1776, Mr. Chas. Inglis, Rector, says, “I have it 
from geod authority that the Presbyterian miuisters, at 
a synod where most of them in the middle colonies 
were collected, passed a resolve to support the Con- 
tinental Congress in all their measures. I do not know 
one of them, nor have I been able, after strict inquiry, 
to hear of any who did not, by preaching and every ef- 
fort in their power, promote all the measures of the 
Congress, however extravagant. 

“ The clergy,” he adds—and I beg my worthy friend 
from Philadelphia to take note of this—the clergy, 
“amid this scene of tumult and disorder, went on 


themselves to the doctrines of the Gospel without 
touching on politics.”’ 

I am happy to say that since that time, our Preshyte- 
rian brethren have grown to that original dignity they 
held in the community. My excellent friend, Dr. 
Krebs, will prove to you that they are among the most 
substantial ministers and citizens of New York. I give 
you, sir, this sentiment : 

“ The Presbyterians in New York—While we rejoice 
that they no longer need the supervision of a Commit- 
tee of Ministers in New England, we assure them of 
our continued fellowship in their prosperity, as they 
had the sympathy of our fathers in adversity.” 

Speech of Rev. Dr. J. M. Krebs, eof New York. 

When I received the invitation previous to the meet- 
ing, my good brother Thompson promised that he 
would not put me into a false position. I have some 
complaint to make of him in that respect. It is, that 
in this matter he has left me nothing to say—not in 
regard to the amount of what he himself has said. 
(Laughter.) The fact is, he has put me at a point in 
the service when the occasion is pretty much exhaust- 
ed. Iam reminded, sir, of a little anecdote, the scene 
of which was laid between New York and Philadelphia 
some thirty years ago. It was not a locomotive scene, 
for it occurred in a stage-coach, in those times prelimi- 
nary to railroads. The stage-coaches connected be- 
tween New Brunswick and Trenton, and the passen- 
gers, to beguile away the time, teld stories. One gen- 
tleman had amused the company a geod deal by the 
outpouring of anecdote, but at length, perhaps, feeling 
that he was exhausted, called upon one of his neighbors, 





who appeared exceedingly to have enjoyed everything. 

“ Sir,” said he to him, ‘“ suppose you tell us a story.” 
“Why,” said the gentleman, “I cannot.” ‘“ Why, 
not'’ “Because I am like Zsop.” “ How is that !” 
“Why, you know,” said he, ‘‘ sop wasa slave; and 
being drawn up in the slave market along with a num- 
| ber of others, awaiting a purchaser, a gentleman came 


| 
} 
{ 


, along, and looking over the line, made inquiry of one 
| and another as to his qualifications. Next to Alsop 
| there was one who said that he was qualified to teach 
grammar and philosophy, to govern a household as a 
steward, to train up a statesman, and to do many such 
things as you know slaves in the old time were com- 
pelled to do. After the recital of this long list of ac- 
complishments, the purchaser turned to A.sop and said 
to him, “ Well, sir, what can you dot” “ Nothing, sir, 
“ How is thatt” ‘“ Why, sir,” said he, “if 
this man does everything, he leaves nothing for me to 
do.” (Laughter.) That is precisely my position. The 
gentlemen who have preceded me have so fully occu- 
pied the time, and have brought in every proper topic 
of consideration here, that I am reduced to a very short 
space. I think, however, that brother Thompson had 
nothing of this kind in view. He told me that I must 
come here without a set speech—a thing which I 
have a horror of making ; and it is very evident to 
you that I am not making it—(laughter)—that 
the true thing to be done upon the present oc- 
casion was to have nothing to say. Well, sir, 
I must admit that he advertised me fairly on 
that point ; and it is due to candor to retract a little of 
the charge which I brought against him a little while 
ago. He told me that I need have nothing to say, and 
I feel very much as if it were the fact. (Laughter.) I 
would, however, remark that I am happy to meet you, 
to find you at home, and myself not a stranger among 
you. In this large family party that which may be tol- 
lerated has been pretty fairly done. A commendable 
regard has been expressed by the sons of New England 
—the sons of Congregationalism—for that church 
which they love andI love. I love the character of the 
people whom you represent here, and who are here 
gathered. I claim, however, to belong to a people of 
the same character. As you love your ancestry, I love 
mine. I was born and bred south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line ; suffice it to say that I love my native coun- 
try. Iwas born a Presbyterian ; suffice it to say I love 
my native church ; but that is-no reason why I should 
not love you. 

It is proper that I should take notice of the fact re- 
ferred to by brother Thompson. I trust that neither 


| nothing.” 





the Independents nor the Presbyterians have lost any- 





ter, and connected with the “ holy apostolic | thing of that sturdiness of character which then dis- 
church,” tkat church which I understand to be | tinguithed them. In those good times, when the In- 


dependents sent down a committee to look after us 
Presbyterians in New York, we were glad to receive 
them. We look back with pleasure, and have not for- 
gotten that history. We have always loved to welcome 
you ammeng us—to receive you into those southern por- 
tions of the church, and western, which were originally 
planted more by people of our own way of thinking. 
And I will say that I think a most capital Presbyterian 
is made out of an Independent who is converted. 
(Laughter.) We have a great many of that source 
among us, and are willing to have many more. We 
cherish a grateful memory of those good old times. 
There is just one defect. You often claim to represent 
the Puritans. We were Puritans, too. Representa- 
tives of other churches found their way to New England 
as well as those who landed first at Plymouth. How 
many ef the Scotch and of the Irish were found among 
them who had a strong preference for Presbyterianism ' 
Your early churches, sir, had a pretty strong 
sprinkling of Presbyterians among them. You 
have degenerated a little from those ancient 
days, and have become rather independent. 
We don’t object to it at all; but I think it was a 
little of the sympathy of the early days that induced 
that kind supervision which has been spoken of here 
to-night. Iam glad to be able to attribute it to the 
feeling which existed at that time on the part of one 
denomination toward the other. Your brethren came 
among us, assisted, us and strengthened us. Now we 
are able to stand alone. You, too, have learned seme 
things, which having learned, you have chosen to set 
up for yourselves. And I love to meet you, because 
here we stand in our very independent position in 
relation to each other—heirs together of the grace of 
God. We believe that we have one Lord, one faith, 
and one baptism. We believe that you can manage 
your internal affairs, on the principles of Christian 
liberty, in your own way. We stand on the same prin- 
ciples of Christian liberty. It might be a matter for 
discussion how much of the visible unity of the church 
depends on our being of one body. I am willing to 
stand up for the assertion, that however there may be 
seeming divisions, there is at the same time practical 
unity. Are not your ministers welcomed into our pul- 
pits? Do we not receive the symbols of the Savior's 
love at their hands’ Do you not welcome our min- 
isters into your pulpits and receive the same sym- 
bols at their hands? If, in regard to matters wherein 
you deem it necessary to assert certain principles of 
independence of us, and we of you, we are no more 
separated by that fact than cftizens of the same ward 
or same city from each other, or living in adjacent 
houses. 

But, sir, I must be brief. I am reminded that there 
is another exercise to come, for which, doubtless, you 
are already prepared. My brother Thompson told me 
that there was to be some physical provision ; and he 
referred to a fact which occurred a few years ago, 
by way of showing how much there was desirable in 
this pleasant interchange of thought and kindly feeling. 
A few years ago it so happened that a body of Presby- 


terian ministers and elders were returning from the | 


General Assembly at St. Louis, and were detained 
at La Salle. After twelve hours waiting it was neces- 


sary, in order to prepare ourselves to encounter the | 


hazards “of the raging canal,” to fortify ourselves 
with something to eat. The resources of the new and 
very pleasant locking hotel were put into requisition, 
and they did give us avery good dinner. Well, sir, 
about those times the landlord, who was very full of 
some fine wine that he had, insisted upon it that we 
sheuld take some of it. That part of the country was 
not famous for its reputation for good water, and ac- 
cordingly some of us agreed that we would have a lit- 
tle claret. But, sir, when it came upon the table, and 
the bottle was uncorked, there was no sympathy be- 
tween these who had expected to imbibe it and the 
article itself. If we were altogether, as Pope once 
said we were, perhaps that sympathy might have in- 
duced us to swallow it down. 


‘Is he a Churchman ’—then he’s fond of power ; 
A Quaker,sly ; a Presbyterian, sour.” (Laughter.) 


There was no affinity between us and the claret at | 
all. We had to leave it undrunk. About that time | 


brother Thompson came along, very hungry, and the re- 
mains of the feast—such as they were afier fifty or sixty 
hungry Presbyterians had been engaged on it—were all 
that was left. There was nothing but that rejected 
bottle ef claret. New, ordinarily, he is an amiable 
looking and pleasant-faced man, but if you could have 


seen the look of grim disappointment, the risus sar- | 


donic, the forced smile, with which he contemplated 
the remains before him! (Greatlaughter.) When the 
thing was before him—the necessity of forced total 
abstinence, he charged some of us with tarrying leng 
atthe wine! He did not tarry long at it himself; and 
I suppose if somebody has not ceme along who has a 
taste for sour claret, it remains undrunk still. All 
this isad rem. It relates to some performances in 
which you expect to engage shortly. Brother Thomp- 
son seon get something to eat, whieh restored him to 
good humor ; and as he has told us several times to- 
night that there is something else to come besides the 


feast of reason and the flew ef soul; and that being | 


next in order, I dismiss the whole matter, bidding you 
a hearty God-speed. 

The quartette club at this point snuffing the scent of 
supper from the next room, sang as appropriate the 
well-known air, 


“‘There’s a good time coming ; 
Wait a little longer.” 


Speech of Rev. Mr. Williams, of Mesopotamia. 


The next toast had an air of antiquity, and was de- | expressed a desire to become a missionary himself to 


| his own people. 
| to the missionaries “to make a white man of him if 


signed to call out the Rev. Mr. Williams, missionary at 
Mosul, Mesopotamia, who disposed of it in a summary 
manner, which “brought down the house,” and 
fairly won for him the palm of wit : 


the Sea of Tarshish can be navigated without the help 
of whales.” (Laughter.) 


Mr. Williams rose amid the general laughter and said : 
I must question whether I ought to respond to this 
sentiment or not. 


of the new ; but I cannot, I think, so well claim te be 


a successor of Jonah as some who have not seen Nine- | 


veh. You are aware, sir, that Jonah made his reputa- 


tion—not because he went to Nineveh, but because he | 


didn’t. (Laughter.) You remember that the word of 


the Lord came to him to go to Nineveh and preach the | 


truth, and he went the other way. He kept traveling 
that other way until the whale swallowed him, and 
would not let him out until he would go. I fear, there- 
fore, that a great many persons in this audience, in 
view of such a requisition, have not yet got out of the 
whale’s belly. (Great laughter.) 

Mr. Williams sat down after this short speech, amid 
roars of applause. 

The last sentiment of the evening was then an- 
nounced, to which Rev. Dr. Sturtevant, of Illinois Col- 
lege, respended : 

** The Pioneers of Christian Civilieation in the West 
—The founders of an Empire greater than Columbus 
discovered, or Pizarro conquered.” 

Speech of Rev. Dr. Sturtevant. 

What a sentiment is that! It is a sentiment that 
cannot be responded to worthily until centaries have rol- 
led away. The time was—twenty-five years ago—when 
I felt that I could insome degree speak in behalf of the 
West; but now I am almost ashamed to make my appear- 
ance, when it is proposed that I sheuld represent that 
great home of millions. It makes one feel how little man 
is, and all we have done there. It often reminds me of an 
experience which I have in my garden during the long 
drought of the summer, when I take a little watering- 
pot te save a few plants and flowers from the parching 
sum; and when, a few hours afterwards, a glorious 
shower comes, which makes me feel how contemptible 
all is that I have done ! 

“Founders” are spoken of in the resolution. The 
West has no founders, and never can have. It is like 
our greatest improvement in modern machinery, the 
invention of the railroad. Who can say who the man 
was that invented it! Rome had a founder only in fable, 
and the days of fable are gone ; but the West can never 
trace its history toa founder. And yet there are found- 
ers, after all; it is a democratic founding ; it is the 
million that found. And the sentiment suggests ene 
thought too true not to be marked. The tfue founders 
ef our vast empire in the West, I would say it re- 
spectfully, but I must say it because it is true, are not 





Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, of Albany, offered prayer. 








It ie true that I have come from the | 
deserted halls of the old Nineveh to the crowded saloons | 


| Sandwich Islands have been truly signal. 
| sionaries went and asked that people to go with them 





our statesmen, not our military men, but the humble 


and Cbrist-like men and women that settle in those 
y oe wilds, and lay there the foundations of instita- 

for education and religion. These influences are 
stronger than finesse, aye, and money too, and the men 
of this city will find it out—(applause)—stronger than 
all secular influences that can be brought to bear upon 
them. I can never construct a hope in reference to the 
West, till I fix my mind on one fact ; and that one fact 
is infinitely impertant to be borne in mind, that the 
causes that are founding that great empire of freedom 
in the West, are not human but divine. They are not 
man’s, but providential ; and these political, these secu- 
lar, these worldly causes that seek to hurl them back, 
will strive in vain. God is in them, and they shall tri- 
umph! (Applause. 

I will not detain you ; you know that we who sus- 
tain a peculiar and life relation to the great enterprise 
of founding institutions for learning and religion in the 
West, are suspected of having a love of freedom. Itis 
because we see that anything that stands in the way 
of freedom is ominous and bodes ill. We see that sla- 
very is the giant enemy, and that it would destroy all 
our work, and leave all these fields barren and desolate. 
When we have devoted our lives to plant life-giving in- 
stitutions that shall bless that empire, you must expect 
us to love freedom. (Applause.) 

The Chairman now announced that the tables were 
ready, and that the restriction of ten.or twelve minutes, 
heretofore imposed upon the gratification of the aud- 
ience, would now be removed. (Laughter.) An ad- 
journment was accordingly made to the supper-room, 
where, as the exercises were of a character that cannot 
be reported verbatim, our report must now leave them. 

After the Collation, some delay and confusion en- 
sued in the hat-rooms, where every one was eager 
to be first waited upon. We are informed by the Com- 
mittee that the arrangements made for articles of dress 
were precisely such as are made at the great balls and 
festivals so often held in the same rooms. The pre- 
prietor assured them that those arrangements would 
prove adequate ; but probably neither he nor they re- 
flected that the company would disperse in a crowd, as 
is not usual at the breaking up of a ball; and proba- 
bly many of the company did not reflect how much 
time would be gained by a little patient waiting. Ex- 
perience will at length perfect the arrangements fer 
this crowning festival of anniversary week. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 





AMERICAN MIS- 


Tur annual meeting in behalf of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was held 
on Priday merning—as the concluding anniversary of 
the anniversary season—in Rev. Dr. Cheever’s church, 
on Union Square. The day being rainy, the audience 
at the beginning of the exercises was not large, although 
the body of the church was reasonably filled, including 
(in spite of the rain) the usual preportion of ladies. As, 
however, the morning wore on, and the storm cleared, 
the church became gradually filled. 

The President of the American Board, Hon. Theo- 
dore Freelinghuysen, took the chair at 10 o’clock, and 
The 
congregation sang a hymn, under the leadership of the 
venerable Prof. Thomas Hastings, te the tune of 
“ Greenville.” 

A statement of the operations of the Board, and its 
agents and missionaries, during the past year, was 


| made by Rev. George W. Wood, one of the Secretaries. 


Speech of Rev. Mr. Bushnell, West Africa. 

Rev. Mr. Bushnell, of the Gaboon Mission, West Af- 
rica, made the first address. He spokeef the progress 
of the missionary work in the field in which he labored. 
For years, he said, Protestant missionaries have circum- 
navigated Africa to carry the Gospel to the nations of 
the East, leaving that benighted continent to its own 
darkness. 

The pioneers of the missionary work in that conti- 


| nent, and especially in the region from which he had 
| come, encountered not only great obstacles in the pros- 


ecution of their work, but suffered great personal trials 
and privations. Fifteen missions, and one hundred mis- 
sion stations, have now been established along the coast 
down as far as the Gaboon at the South. Twenty of 
the languages spoken in the west of Africa have been 


| reduced to grammar, and the Scriptures, or portions of 


them, have been given in these tongues. He referred 
to the slave trade, which at first was the great evil to be 


| combated, but which is now giving away before the grad- 


ual progress of Christianity. He made allusion also to 
the recent discoveries and explorations of Dr. Living- 
stone in the interior. The Gaboon Mission, he said, has 
accemplished a good work. Several hundred children, 
the representatives of seven or eight tribes, have re- 
ceived the elements of a Christian education in the 
schools. The Gospel has been extensively preached, 
and with fruit to the honor and glory of God. The 
missionaries, he said, look with great interest to the 
comparatively unexplored interior, which, having a fine 
climate and being free from the corruptions of the slave 
trade, will no doubt offer a free and open field for 
missionary operations. 

He narrated some incidents, illustrating the manner 
and results of his personal missionary work with the 
natives. On one occasion a savage chieftain, who had 
threatened him with death, was so impressed with the 
power of the truth which was preached to him, that he 


| was moved not only to desist from his murderous pur- 
| pose, but to offer to the missionary the hospitality of 
| his house and his warm friendship and powerful influ- 


ence. This man’s son is now being educated, and has 


His father has given full permission 


they can.” He related also the triumphant death, 


| through faith in Christ, of one of the converted natives, 
“ The Successor of Jonah—He lives in an age when | 


whose departure he described as one of the most sub- 
lime he had ever witnessed, whether in a heathen ora 
Christian land. In reference to the progress and the final 


| triumph ef the missionary cause in Africa, he spoke in 


a strain of great hopefulness. He believed that that 
continent is destined te become a field for great and 
successful Christian effort. Ethiopia is already stretch- 
ing out her hands unto God. 

Speech of Rev. E. J. Beckwith. 

Rev. E. J. Beckwith, President of Oahu College, 
Sandwich Islands, was them introduced to make some 
remarks in reference to these islands. He regretted to 
be only the bearer of tidings, and not (as the preceding 


| speaker) one of the fighting soldiers of the field. In 


reference to missionary operations in the Sandwich 
Islands, he had been a bystander rather than a co-labor- 
er. The marked manifestation of God’s saving grace, 


| which has been made to this people of the sea, has giv- | 


en to them a peculiar interest in the eyes of all the work of preaching the Gospel to every creature. 


The audience, in conclusion, arose and sang the dox- | 


friends of missions. The triumphs of the cross in the 


The mis- 


a mile, and they have gone with them twain. He re- 
ferred to the sending out, by the children of the Sun- 


| day schools of the United States, the missionary 
+ packet ‘‘ Morning Star.” 
| the ehildren whose contributions had sent out that 


He wished he could see all 


handsome craft, that he might convey to them the salu- 
tations and thanksgivings of the children of the isles of 
the eea. 

He said that the results of the labors undertaken for 
Christ in the Sandwich Islands cannot be estimated by 
figures and statistics. No one knows the vast extent 
of what has been done, but God himself. He did not 
think that Christian men, in giving their aid to the 
cause of missions, should look forward for a visible and 
exact return for their generous investmeat. We must 
measure eur gains by faith and mot by sight. There 
will be a day when a dividend will be made by Him 
who giveth to every one his portion of meat in due sea- 
son. There was never a seed sown in God's vineyard, 
with faith and tears, but has grewn and borne fruit— 
for God himself watehes and prospers it. 

The work to be done at the Sandwich Islands is no 
longer to revolutionize but to perpetuate. There is not 
now to be an overturning, but an upbuilding. There 
is a want, and a great want. It is a Christian college, 
to provide a Christian Education for the people. There 
are abundant materials for such a college. There 
is now upon the islands a population of several thou- 
sand foreigners, although the main dependence of the 
college as yet is the children of the missionaries. The 
institution that is needed should be opened both te the 
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foreigners, to the missionaries, and to the natives. 
He had been asked if the native Hawaiian people give 
evidence of sufficient intellectual endowments to war- 


rant the establishment of a college for their education | 


and development. He pointed to the progress of the 
Sandwich Islands, unparalleled except perhaps by that 


of this country, as a sufficient answer to this question. | 
They can be educated, he said, and they ought to be. - 


It is now just the the time to make an effert in this di- 


rection, for the people are in a transition state, and | 
under formative influences. A foreign missionary can- | 


not be sent to every one of these islands, for not cnough 


men can be spared; but native missionaries can be | 


sent, and they are willing and want to go, and will 


work. It is not expedient that they should be brought 
to this [country to go to college. They ought to be 
provided with the means of education there. They 
want a good college, and they ought to have it. He 





the Pacific, from which the Gospel is to go out to the 
other isles of the sea. 


Speech of Rev. T. Dwight Hunt. 

Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, of California, next addressed 
the audience. 
missions established and supported year after year by 
Christian people, will ever sustain themselves and stand 
alone. 
has gone on, in the Sandwich Islands, for instance, 
but will it ever do fer such a people, who are sup- 
posed to be weak and ignorant, to be left alone! He 


referred to the fact that his first preaching in California | 


was to an audience of Sandwich Islanders, in their own 
tongue. They had left their work and come, many of 
them from a distance, to hear a person who could 
preach the Gospel to them in their own language. On 
another occasion, when he had been invited by the 
same people to go and visit them in their own district, 
he.was surprised to find that they had built a little 
booth chapel, at the suggestion of nobody but them- 
selves. These few sons of idolavers were not in the 
midst of a Christian community, whose Christian wor- 
ship would stimulate them by its example to like wor- 
ship, but the people around them were Sabbath-break- 
ers, whose only influence, if it had been allowed to 
operate, would have been to corrupt and demoralize 
them! He mentioned, also, several other instances 


fessing the Gospel and sustaining the worship of God, 
and conducting themselves, according to the testimony 


of several pastors of churches, with consistency and | 
circumspectness equal to that of American mem- | 


bers and congregations. He said that he had seen 
enough in the conduct of these Sandwich Islanders to 


Christianized like them, would be abundantly able to 
take care of themselves, and to stand alone independent 
of foreign aid. 


the need of missionary effort for their evangelization, 
and cemmenting in terms of great severity upon the 


hands of the American people in that state. 
Speech of Rev. Dr. Riggs, of Constantinople. 


Rev. Elias Riggs, D.D., of Constantinople, addressed 
the audience. 
pel in Turkey, and to the Matti Sherif. 
he said, means imperial hand-writing. “Sherif,” sig- 
nifies hand-writing, and “ Hatti,” noble, distinguished, 
imperial. 
this name, and no other is invested with such peculiar 
sacredness in the eyes of the people. 
one of these documents the Sultan writes, not his own 


' name, for this is never written, but three Turkish 


words, which signify, “Let it be done accord- 
ingly.’ When an_ imperial command, thus 
counter- signed, goes forth, it is received as of the highest 
authority to which the people ean offer their obedience. 
The recent famous Hatti Sherif declares that hereafter 


ed in the enjoyment of the religion which he professes, 
and not only this, but in the event of any conversion te 
another, he shall be subject to no penalty or restraint, 
and shall be protected in the change. 


Speeth of Rev. Benjamin Schneider, of Aintab. 


Rev. Benjamin Schneider, of Aintab, Turkey, follow- 
ed Dr. Riggs. He presented a series of facts, in con- 
nection with the Armenian Mission, te show that ne 
obstacle can successfully stand in the way of the pro- 
gress of the Gospel. He related some of the difficul- 
ties which the first missionaries at Aintab encountered 
in the early prosecution of their work, referring partie- 
ularly to the numerous theological discussions carried 
en with the natives. Ile said the people first regarded 
the missionaries as infidels, because they did not ob- 
serve the Armenian forms and ceremonies of worship ; 
but when the power of the truth began te be felt 
through the preaching of the Gospel, their preju- 


dices began to be broken down, and a great change was | 


It is the Gospel alone whieh h2s produced | against the expenditure of the Society’s funds, in any 


| such manner as to give countenance or support, in an 


wrought. 
this great result—the Gospel, not presented as a system 
of dectrines, but as a plan of salvation. Christ has been 
preached, and Him crucified. He wished that the 


Christian people of this country could witness this pro- | 
rage work from a stand-point in the field in which committed to their trust, the Committee will not grant 
it is going on, for it would enlarge their conception of | 

the power of the Gospel of God, and would afford a | 


new incentive to the friends of missions to send the | 


Word of God, and missionaries te proclaim it, unto 
every heathen nation on the face of the earth. He 
gave some of the statistics of the Aintab Mission, and 
expressed his hope that efforts would be put forth tho- 
roughly to evangelize that whole region of country. 
The work there has never before been so promising as 
at present, and it should be carried on with renewed 
zeal. 
Sperch of Rev. H. D. Ganse. 


The concluding address, which was brief, was deliv- 
ed by Rev. H. D. Ganse, of this city. 
Paul and Barnabas as early missionaries, and pointed 
to their zeal in their work as exemplifying the true mis- 
sionary spirit. He was afraid that in too many churches 
in this country the missionary spirit is wanting. We 
are accustomed, he said, to estimate the progress of the 
work by the money we raise and the men we send. 
Such a spirit indicates a church that is weak, that has 
not the power of faith and of prayer; whereas, on the 
eontrary, the church should be aglew with life and 
hepe. The cause would not then advance so slowly on 
the earth. The seed planted and watered would then 
grow speedily into an abundant harvest. He wanted 


to the service of the Master. He wanted the whole 


ehurch to awake to the necessities of a world lying in | 


wickedness, and to arouse itself to renewed effort in the 


elogy, and after the benediction were dismissed. 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY. 





AMERICAN 


Abstract of Aunual Report. 


The Society has been called to mourn the decease, 
during the year, of one of its Vice-Presidents, Rev. 


Samuel Fisher, D.D. ; two of its Directors, Rev. Sam- | 
uel Merwin, and John Punchard, Esq. ; and eleven of 


its Missionaries. 

The number of Ministers of the Gospel in the ser- 
vice of the Society, in twenty-four different states and 
territories, during the year, has been 974. 

Of the whole number, 522 have been the pastors or 
stated supplies of single congregations ; 315 have min- 
istered in two or three congregations each; and 137 
have extended their labors over still wider fields. 


colored people ; and 46 in foreign languages—22 to 
Welsh, and 21 to German con tegations ; and 3 to 
congregations of Norwegians, Swiss, and Hollanders. 
he number of congregations and missionary sta- 
tions supplied, in whole or in part, is 1,985. 
The aggregate of ministerial labor perfermed, is 
equal to 780 years. 
The number of pupils in Sabbath schools is 62,500. 
There have been added to the churches 5,550—viz. 
2,637 on profession, and 2,913 by letter. Sixty-two 
missionaries make mention, in their reports, of revivals 
of religion in their congregations; and 352 missions 
ries report 2,222 hopeful conversions. 
_ Fifty-four churches have been organized by the mis- 
sionanes during the ‘year; and 46 that had been 
dependent have assumed the support of their own min- 


istry. 
Fifty-three houses of worship have been completed ; 
35 repaired ; and 49 others are in process of ereetion. 
Seventy-five young men, in cennection with the 


| ministry. 


There is no question as tothe growth which | 





On the corner of | 


| their hands. 
every subject in the Turkish Empire shal! be unmolest- | 


| ance in determining their disbursements ! 


He spoke of 














$e 
are in preparation for the Gospel 
Receipts. —$178,060 68. 


Liabilities —$187,784 16. 
Payments.—$180,550 44—leaving $7,183 72 still due 


missionary churches, 


| to missionaries for labor performed; towards cancel- 


ing which, and meeting the further claims on com 
missions not yet expired—amounting in all to $79. 
085 07—there is a balance in the Treasury of $21, 
252 40—the greater part of it received in payment of 
legacies near the close of the year. 

The receipts are $15,487 69 less than in the preced- 
ing year. The regular contributions of the churches 
however, are but $2,157 69 less ; the greater amount 
of legaciese—$8,233—and a special donation of $6,000 
in the previous year, making the balance of the dif- 


| ference. 
go when they are properly educated and fitted for the 


AID TO SLAVEHOLDING CHURCHES. 


In the slave states, the number of missionaries, the 


| last year, has been twenty-four—eight less than in the 


year preceding, and less than in any one year since 


| 1842. In no year since the organization of the Society, 
believed the Sandwich Islands to be the Palestine of | 


has the number of missionaries in these states exceed- 
ed fifty-seven. The causes of so little progress have 
their origin in the institution of slavery. The struc- 


, ture ef society is here less favorable than in the free 
| States, to the establishment of self-sustaining village 
| congregations. 
| ferent. 
It is a question, he said, whether the 


The elements of society are also dif- 
Eastern and Northern emigration has not 
peopled these states, as it has the Western; and but 
small part of the population are in sympathy with the 
denominations which sustain this Society. e habits 
and customs of the people have not led them to appre- 
ciate, as in the Northern estates, a settled permanent 


| ministry, nor tomake corresponding efforts to secure it. 


There has been less readiness here to co-operate with 


| the Society, in any form, in its missionary work. Min- 


isters, born and educated at the North, have not been 
as cordially received and as fully confided in, nor have 
they felt that they could work as freely and with ag 

ood prospects of success, as in the Western states. 
it has been difficult, therefore, to find men who were 
willing to engage in missionary service at the South, 
when fields so much more inviting were opening else- 
where ; and difficult to retain them there, when they 
have-consented to go. After a full experience, not a 
few of them have become disheartened, and sought 
spheres of labor in other sections of the country. In 
many cases, also, those who have been raised up on the 
soil have felt constrained to leave the states of their 
nativity for fields of labor, and circumstances in which 
to educate their children, in the free states. There 
have consequently been large expenditures of mission- 
ary funds in the slave states, with but small permanent 
results—with but here and there a church that has 
come to a condition of self-support, under the culture 


| of the Society, the last thirty years. 
of Christian Sandwich Islanders in California, pro- { 


The hindrances to the missionary work arising from 
the same general cause, have been increased, as the ad- 
hesion of the Southern churches to the institution of 
slavery has become more and more decided, and the 
conviction has been gathering strength, among Chris- 
tian men in other parts of the country, that the princi- 
ples ef the Gospel require its ultimate extinction. For- 
merly, the language of ministers and laymen at the 


} South was, “We look at slavery very much as our 
demonstrate to him that a whole nation of people, | 


Northern brethren do—as a great moral wrong, to be 
removed before the progress of the Gospel, and we de- 
sire your forbearance, and co-operation, and fraternal 
aid, to effect this object.” Recently, it has been ear- 


: ‘ ; | nestly defended, by the most prominent in the ministry 
Mr. Hunt spoke of the Chinese in California, showing | 


at the South, as an institution of divine authority, on 


| the same foundation as civil government and the family 


relation, benevolent and Christianizing in its character, 


| : he 2 
treatment which they had thus far received at the | to be upheld and extended for the mutual benefit of the 


owner and the enslaved. Churches, missionary church- 


| es, have sympathized in these views, and slaveholding, 


on the part of their members, has increased ; the mis- 
sionary has been made uncomfortable in his place ; he 


| may not declare the testimony of God against this sin, 
He referred to the progress of the Gos- | 
“ Hatti Sherif,” | very silence awakens distrust, especially if he be of 
| Northern origin ; and he must give in his adhesion to 
| the institution, and become an advocate in its defense ; 
An ordinary imperial edict is not called by | 


nor make the least reference to the enormities con- 
nected with it which he witnesses daily. Nay, his 


or his work, as a minister, is done, and his personal 
safety even is no longer guaranteed to him 

Churches of this description are applying to the So- 
ciety for assistance, recommended by ministers whose 
teachings and influence are in favor of slavery, or who 
are themselves slaveholders from principle and choice ; 
and it has become a question of serious import with the 
Committee, as they are called to consider these appli- 


| cations, what fidelity to the interests with which they 


are entrusted, and a conscientious regard to the known 
principles and wishes of their constituents, require at 
Ought they not to know, or care to know, 
what practices in connection with slaveholding are al- 
lowed in these churches '—whether there are not cases 


| of an aggravated character, involving the holding and 


treating of men as property, the violation of family ties, 
and the selling of brethren and sisters in Christ as ar- 
ticles ef merchandise !—or, whether there be no cases 
but such as are fairly sanctioned by the law of leve— 


| rendered “unavoidable by the laws of the state, the 


ebligations of guardianship, or the demands of human- 
ity’ Ought the Committee to ignore, in these cir- 
cumstances, the whole subject of slavery, and make 
their appropriations irrespective of its existence '—or, 
should they seek the best information in their power, 
in regard to the character of the slaveholding tolerated 
in these churches, and give to it its appropriate import- 
The senti- 
ments of the great body of those who sustain this So- 


| ciety have been clearly expressed on this general sub- 


ject, as well as an earnest desire for the recognition of 
some principle of appropriations to churches in slave- 
holding communities, which shall be a guarantee to 


| donors that their contributions are wisely and judicious- 
| ly expended. The Committee have given to this sub- 


ject much anxious thought and careful consideration, 
and have adopted a Resolution, the application of 
which, they think, will be a sufficient protection 


form, to the institution of slavery, while it will provide 
for those cases which, by common consent, are regard- 
ed as exceptional. The Resolution is as follows : 

“ Resolved, That in the disbursement ofthe funds 


aid to churches containing slaveholding members, un- 
less evidence be furnished that the¢elation is such as, 
in the judgment of the Committee, is justifiable, for the 
time being, in the peculiar circumstances in which it 
exists.” 

The information contemplated will be sought in a 
kind and Christian manner, and, we trust, will be freely 
and cheerfully communicated, as similar information 
has been in times past, and be of great value to the 
Committee, not only in determining the propriety of 
their Ca a gery but in vindicating many of the 
churches aided, and the Society itself, from unjust and 
injurious aspersions. 

As we turn, in conclusion, to contemplate our un- 
finished work, we feel more deeply than ever before, 
our reliance upon divine guidance and strength. The 
task is too great for human power, and the scheme of 
it for human forecast. The plan of God, revealed in 
the successive movements of his providence, is the only 
plan which it is safe to trust. Whatever directions, 
limits, accelerations, or delays it imposes, must be 
welcomed as the ordinance of the only wisdem that 
seeth the end from the beginning. Holding fast, then, 
by God’s hand, and following in his steps, we shall not 
stumble nor lose our way. We know no higher wis- 


| dom than to meet the duties of each day as it rises—to 


face each exigency as it eomes—manfully obeying and 
boldly proclaiming the principles of God’s word, and 
leaving the issue in his end —ocheaiinn evermore that 
we are permitted ourselves to bear witness to the 
truth, and to aid in its triumphal progress around the 


| world. 
Christian men to consecrate themselves more entirely | 


The anniversary was held on Wednesday evening in 
the Church of the Puritans. A large audience was 
present. After an introductory speech by Rev. T. 
Dwight Hunt, of California, the two following address- 


| es were delivered : 


Speech of Rev. James Drummond. 
Rev. James Drummond, of Lewiston Falls, Me., spok¢@ 
upon the following resolution : 


Resolved, That it is the imperious obligation of the 
strong of our country to seek out and succor the weak, 


| and that the American Home Missionary Society de- 


° 1 
serves our hearty support, as opening one and an indis 


| putable avenue of communication between the oné@ 


class and the other. 

Strength of all kinds has its duties and its privileg¢*- 
It is not here on exhibition to attract attention and win 
applause. It is here to find its work and do it. 


Supe 


_ tior gifts of nature, or of grace, involve greater respon- 


sibilities. A man holds all endowments, all opportunities, 
his very hopes of heaven, in trust for his race. The law 
of earth is one of inter-dependence. The weak claim 


od Se Re | kindred wi ; and it is because their claim 
Nine missionaries have preached to congregations of | oon pe Cauag; ans 


| has been measurably allowed that the world has come 
| thus far on its way; that infancy has grown to mam 


hood ; and that tottering age has gone down comforta- 
bly to its grave. 

Neither does this law of dependence bless the weak 
alone, but the strong as much. Strength needs weak- 
ness, appealing to it for shelter, else is it likely to awell 
into arrogance. The solid granite needs the mould a 
verdure that cover it; the trellis needs the vine that 
drapes it; and strength needs weakness, running wo if 
and clinging to it, to give it grace and beauty. ho 
sight is so attractive as that of helpless childhood, of 
still more helpless age, leaning upon manhood for **)~ 
port. The happiest alliances are those between the 
weak and strong; and the infinite power of God va 
sumes its mest attractive aspect when it is seen sheltor 


| ing a dependent universe. 
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These principles have a special application to our 
Here, as elsewhere, the strong and weak, 
without the hope of heaven, are 
Free institutions 


own country. 
those with and those 
set down to live anil die together. 
jron down none of the inequalities of men. Under 
them, men are left to chey their own law, and like the 
drops of the sea, to rise er fall as they may. They 
put nothing into them, but simply leave what God has 
put into them to com” out. They give every man a fair 
chance, an open course, in which to run for the prizes 
of life. In this fair fivld, strength of all sorts has won 
its victories. It hax gained the richest possessions, 
the highest honors ani positions, and it must and should 
be so. Here, more t':an elsewhere, what and where a 
man is, and what he has won, is a good indication of 
what nature designe for him. He had gifts from God 
to be and to gain wht he is and has. Faculty goes up 
and impotence goes down. Strength ranges ahead and 
geakness falls behind. This is well. It is well for 
mental power to mount to its due heights; but it 
is not well for it to leave weakness behind to shift 
for itself. It must convoy and lead on weakness. Let 
faculty have free cou:se—let it run as fast and as far as 
it may, but let it not desert the weak Despotism, with 
companionship and yuardianship, is better than free- 


dom with isolation and abandonment. The problem 
given us to solve is this—to unite freedom with 
all tender care for those whose sinews are not 
#o strong. Nowhere are strong men, strong churches 


and communities, s» imperiously bound to help weak 
The very fact that the strong have a fair 
field, in which to contend for and reach the highest priz- 
es, imposes upon them heavier obligations to aid their 
fess gifted brethren. The loudest call from God himself 


comes to the strong to help the weak of this land. 


ones as here. 


And what they are summoned to do they can do. The 
intelligent here can teach the ignorant, those for Christ 
can evangelize those who are aliens from him. We 
have indeed a great country and mighty obstacles. We 
are like a vast basin into which the turbid waters of a 
world are pouring. Incrowded phalanx the ignorant 
and depraved are rushing into this gathering-place of 
the nations. Let them come; as many and as fast as 
they will. Millions of untilled acres beckon them on. 
We will welcome them, and when here, we must shield 
save them. Under Christ we can doit. Upon 
this theater, with no obstructions but such as the natur- 
al depravity of man presents, if the religion of Christ 
with so many professing it, cannot conquer, it must 
yield to something stronger. Might and right, in a 
Jong and free encounter, must meet and join hands. 


and 


Sei /-protection demauds that those strong in intelligence 
and jicty should save the weak. We are all embarked 


in one ship. We are one people, and long may it be 
ere one stay is dimmed or rent from our national flag. 
‘We have common hopes and a common destiny. In 
our sympathies and Christian efforts we should embrace 


the whole country 
it. 
dy. 


If one part suffers, all suffer with 
If one part is left to perish, the whole is in jeopar- 
The strong of all the land must help the weak of 
all the land, and if they would do this they must con- 
sider their wants, must come into contact and commun- 
ion with them. 

The American Ifome Missionary Society presents 
itself as one and an important avenue of communication 
between the two. It acts as an agent of the more 
favored to seek out the less favored. It goes over the 
It spreads out the 
wastes and suinmons us to look at them. 


fund searching out its destitutions. 
mora! 

And while it reveals the moral weaknesses of the 
land, it evokes also its strength, and calls it, as with 
the soice of a trumpet, to do its work. 
nieans 


It asks men and 
It knocks at our doors and asks our sons and 
daughters, and it would open our purses and draw out 
our dollars. Under its loud calls we have been made 
more generous, and al! over the West, even to the Pa- 
cific Sea, we of the Kast have investinents in loving 
hearts and renewed souls. 

‘This Society is our agent for helping the weak. It 
finds young communities weak, but it does not leave 
them so. Its policy is to raise them speedily to a self- 
sustaining position, and it does this in the best possi- 
ble way. It finds a living man, with the love of Christ 
in him, and plants him down in a community to abide. 
Jie is not to front the wilderness always. He is not to 
be a scout upon the outskirts of civilization. He is to 
be a husband and a father and citizen. He is to give and 
gain affections. 


lle is to settle down and work. It 


finds a man, and all blessed things come out of him; 
institutions, laws, schools, colleges, churches. A man 
of pith and power is a vitalizing and organizing force. 
Tiis brain and his heart heave with great ideas; and 
when tpis Society finds such a man, it finds the germs of 
all blessed things in him 

It has been said that the strong should help the weak. 


It is to be added, they 
most 


should help the weakest first and 
If there be one community weaker than another, 
there should the efforts of this Society, with equa! pros- 
pects of success, be directed. It should and will know 
no North, no South, no East, no West. Our whole coun- 
try is its field, and all our countrymen it seeks to save. 
Put it must go with a free Gospel, with free thought, 
and unfettered tongue. It must yield to no trammels. 
Let it go thus, and it will, with adequate means, stud 
all the destitute portions of the land with living church- 
es of the living God 
“peech of Rey. Mr. Hogarth, of Brooklyn. 


There is a great want in this country of some element 
They live beneath 
the eame o’erbending heavens, under the same con- 
etitution, are members of the same confederacy, and 
are endowed with the same credentials and immuni- 
ties of our common citizenship. This at least is the 
theory. We complain somewhat that it is not also a 
fact; or, if a fact at all, itis so in the least degree. 
Beneath the semblances of unity which such facts in- 
dicate, we see, however, the materials of discord ; ma- 
terials which are restless and vigorous, and in their 
activity and energy unfold stupendous results. 

When he spoke of a power capable of unifying the 
people, he had no reference to a unity which is the 
synonym of monotomy. He had as much horror of a 
petrified society as of one undergoing a disintegrating 
process. , He asked for no unity that lacks thrift, en- 
terprise, invention, individuality. 


to unify and cement the masses. 


‘he inhabitants of this country occupy a vast terri- 
tory, rich in resources of every kind that can enhance 
national wealth. No other land so cordially invites 
labor; no other promises such ample rewards to vir- 
tuous free industry. In the nature of the case, it will 
be largely populated, for it can sustain a large popula- 
tion. Its capability in this respect has not yet been 
tested in a single state. Our institutions also invite 
to our shores the citizens of the over-crowded Eastern 
world, where wealth has been concentrated in the 
hands of the few, and the many are unable to rise above 
@ condition of actual serfdom. The freedom of our 
goveinment, the open avenues to education, to wealth, 
to identity with national interests, are all attractions to 
men on whose horizon no ray of light uprises amid 
their universal gloom. 

There is a necessity of some element that shall make 
the people a unit; for the sources of division are as 
t™any and various as the influences that meet on this 
stirring theater of enterprise. There is no charm in 
the nation’s name, none in her well-earned glory, that 
can avert the peril of divisive tendencies. 

In the radical selfishness of the human heart is a 
strong incentive to isolation, except in so far as inter- 
course with man may promote the aims of selfishness. 
; It must not be forgotten, that men of many national 
ies are settling this country, and settling, too, in colo- 
nies, where they preserve their language. “ Nationali- 
ty follows the line of language.” They are found here 
with old prejudices which they imbibed at home, which 
descended to them as ax heir-loom. With them these 
hatreds are almost sacred. With many of them, reli- 
@10us education has been narrow, and of course bigot- 
ei pow aprons —s of a large “ freedom to wor- 
ici aught that only one creed, one mode of 

Fehip, one church, can be the avenue to a divine life 
aoa favor, they resent any free discussion. 

tse with any manful, Christian attempt 
dink That ane to give the C tospel to them as to 
whit ene pi ae education is hostile to the views 
thirties 1 the Pilgrims to New England, views 
arly inwrought into our systems of publie 


educat 


si lon, and are represented in our state constitu- 


m., Causes, and others like them, indicate the ne- 
'Y Of some common tie between the people of this 

















country ; a people so various in origin, language, relig- 
ion, and general interests The necessity grows earn- 
est, and thoughtful men, who once saw only the impe- 
tus of youth and the vigor of health in the diversity of 
our opinions and unconstrained energies, now see the 
rush of forces that are reckless and destructive, and are 
casting about them to discover some mode of avoiding 
the collision which seems to be impending. 

And what can be relied upon for the attainment of 
an end so desirable! Are the ordinary agencies which 
are now at work ir society competent to the result! 
Those which are merely human do not seem to be in- 
vested with a capacity equal to it; trade fails from its 
twofold tendencies to centralize in the large marts of 
commerce, beget sectional jealousies, and establish 
separate communities, and to create local rivalries, 
which are hostile to the highest union of a people whose 
interests are really one. Partizan politics distract the 
unities which a common nationality invokes. The very 
maxim of success for such politics recognizes this 
motto—‘ Divide and conquer ;” and victory, with its 
spoils, is the watchword and aim of mere partizanship. 

Our systems of public education are valuable auxil- 
iaries in this work, but they are yet imperfect, and 
withal do not strike deeply enough into haman na- 
ture to be thoroughly efficient. 

There is only one mode of unity that seems possible 
—that which embraces all diversity as by a “higher 
law,” and which shall be regnant amid all inferior and 
clashing interests. Such union as will preserve our na- 
tional identity, is possible only upon the condition that 
some central element in man's spwitual nature rules all 
bis secondary purposes, That such a result will be 
wrought out under the economy of Christ's love and Gos- 
pel, is both matter of prophecy and rational expectation. 
True, the Gospel was to be a sword, but a sword for 
peace in the end. It may be long ere this time comes. 
The religion of men must be imbued more deeply with 
the spirit of heaven before so grand a period arrives. 

Only that which takes hold of the moral nature, and 
works upward and outward from that source, as a plant 
from the germ, can truly and well govern man and so- 
ciety. The word which reveals the true God—His gov- 
ernment, His character, His scheme of mercy—which 
brings into the heart of a man a common object of wor- 
ship, 2 common supreme aim in life, a common law of 
love ;—this word is the grand and simple unifying force 
that is needed. On that basis, and «n that alone, a 
true brotherhood is created, a self-sacrificing regard for 
the benefit of others—a tie stronger than any national- 
ities or envenomed prejudices—a foree which can 
overgo all common distinctions, and embrace in genial 
fellowship a ransomed sinner, and bow with him at the 
same altar of prayer, whatsoever his tongue or color or 
social position. 

This is the work of this Society—to give the Gospel 
to the needy of this land; not for sectarian aims, not 
for ecclesiastical aggrancizement, but in obedience to 
the command to “ preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
The first object, and the most important, beyond all 
comparison, is the salvation of the soul. But the col- 
lateral aim, or effect, of this Gospel in reducing to har- 
mony the discord of human society, a discord which is 
the legitimate outgrowth of sin, must not be underrated. 

On considerations purely national and human, this 
Society therefore challenges the sympathy and confi- 
dence of every lover of his country. On grounds that 
are Christian, it deserves the support of men who love 
Christ. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 





Tur Twenty-first Anniversary of the American Tem- 
perance Union was held in the Broome-street Presbyte- 
rian church on Thursday evening, May 14. The meet- 
ing was as well attended as most of tke anniversaries, 
although the audience was not large. The meeting 
was called to order by Rev. Dr. John Marsh. He stat- 
ed that, owing to illness, the President of the Society, 
Hon. George N. Briggs, of Massachusetts, was pre- 
vented from attending. He read a communication 
from Mr. Briggs, in which he referred to the License 
Law recently passed by the Legislature. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. C. W. Denison, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
an abstract of the Annual Report read by Dr. Marsh. 

A brief address was made by Rev. Rufus W. Clark, 
of Brooklyn, who had spoken about half an hour pre- 
vious at the Collation of the Congregational Union, 
bringing away with him the good humor with which 
he so happily infected the audience at that genial fes- 
tival. 

Speech of Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 

The principal speech was made by Rev. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, who discussed at some length the present 
aspects of the temperance question inthe state of New 
York. He spoke substantially as follows : 

This temperance cause of ours, Mr. President, is 
like the old Stuyvesant pear tree. As I passed the 
veteran tree onthe Third avenue to-day, I noticed that 
it is still “fair and flourishing.” That tree was a 
veteran when Patrick Henry was pouring his red-hot 
eloquence into the Virginia House of Delegates, and 
Washington was encamped on Dorchester Heights ; 
when Clinton was yet a school-boy, and Webster was 
unbern; when Chatham was yet thundering in the 
British Parliament, and Johnson was growling in the 
literary club-room. But it is blooming still. To-day 
it is white with May blossoms ; to-morrow # will be 
green as an emerald with summer leaves. So with 
our good old cause. Its ‘leaf never withers, and 
whatsoever it doeth shall yet prosper.” 

To be sure, Sir, we have had wintry days. Things 
have looked discouragingly lately. But the truth is an 
everlasting plant 7 Satan never yet cut the limbs so 
close but that they grew again. The great questions 
for us to-day, are: Ist. How shall we restore an ear- 
nest tone of public sentiment in behalf of total absti- 
nence and prohibition? The two must go together. 
It is idle to separate them, or raise foolish conflict be- 
tween them. As well set a man’s hands fighting his 
feet. We need both; we must have both. The Eng- 
lish people are just now most unwisely setting the two 
into opposition to each other. Whereas, moral suasion 
and legal action are Siamese twins ; you cannot make 
one live well without the other. Let no moral suasion- 
ist cease to battle for prohibition. Let no prohibition- 
ist forget that the support of all good law rests on the 
moral conviction of the people, and these come from 
the spread of truth. 

The second practical question is, “ What shall we do 
as to the new License Law!” Shall we ignore it! 
Shall we assail it? or shall we try hard to enforce it’ 
For one I say, let us enforce it thoroughly, so as to make 
it as prohibitory as possible. It will not answer for 
Temperance men to set the pernicious example of de- 
spising law! No,no. This is not the law we asked 
for ; but it is the law our legislators have given to the 
Empire State. Let us stand by it. Abominable and 
wicked as is the principle of licensing men to sell poison 
and pestilence and perdition, yet this new law does not 
require the granting of license. It only allows the 
licensing of dram-shops under certain conditions. If 
the commissioners see fit to withhold licenses they can 
do so, and then we can punish severely the unlicensed 
vender. I earnestly hope that the friends of Temper- 
ance will everywhere sustain nobly the commissioners 
of excise in refusing all licenses to keep a tippling- 
house. This law requires backbone to enforce it; but 
without that the original Maine Law would be worth- 
less. 

Besides the possibility of prohibiting the sale of 
liquor, the new law has other features which give it a 
strong claim for a fair, impartial trial. It forbids the 
opening of a grog shop on the Sabbath. It requires 
railroad companies to keep sober employees. It forbids 
the sale of liquor to servants and minors. On election 
days it pute the ballot-box out of the intolerable stench 
of the rum-bottle. If men ought ever to be sober it is 
when they are made “ the powers that be” to control 
the policy of the nation through the ballot. The low- 
est tyranny on earth is the tyranny of a drunken mob 
led up to the polls by a pot-house partizan, as bullocks 
are led up to the shambles. 

Mr. Cuyler urged upon his fellow-reformers the need 
of hold-om-ativeness and patience in this good work. 
Wilberforce toiled through a whole generation before 
the accursed slave trade was pronouneed and punished 
as piracy. Opinion grows slowly ; but, like the Stuy- 
vesant tree, it survives its planters and bears fruit 
through the ages. We must put our trust in truth 
rather than in majorities. He whe has God on his side 





is always in a majority. Galileo was once in a minor- 
ity of one; so was Columbus; but they have both 
brought over the world to their positions. The day is 
coming when the whole civilized world will as surely 
believe in Neal Dow’s moral discoveries, as they do now 
in the results of the Florentine’s telescope and the Ge- 
noese navigator’s compass. Aftera hymn from the choir, 

Peter Sinclair, Esq., of Edinburgh, Scotland, also 
addressed the audience, referring to the cause of tem- 
perance in Scotland, in its present aspects, to the ob- 
servations which he had made and the statistics which 
he had collected sincgis arrival in this country, on the 
extent and effects of drunkenness, and to the necessity 
of inculeating temperance principles into the minds of 
children. 
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AMERICAN ABOLITION SOCIETY. 





Tur American Abolition Society held an anniversary 
meeting at the City Assembly Rooms at 10 o'clock on 
Thursday morning, 14th inst. Gerrit Smith, President 
of the Society, not being present, Lewis Tappan, one 
of the Vice-presidents, took the chair, and in a short 
but pointed and able address, stated the distinctive 
characteristics and principles of the Society. Among 
other remarks relating more especially to the gon-anti- 
slavery character of our religious benevolent organiza- 
tions, he said: “‘ The question is often asked, Wherein 
does this Society differ from Mr. Garrison’s Society ! 
The aswer is, that Society is merely an anti-slavery 
Society,—this is an abolition Society. That Society 
believes that the constitution of the United States is 
pro-slavery. This Society believes that the constitution 
is anti-slavery in its design and provisions, and should 
be wielded directly for the abolition of American slave- 
ry. That Society seeks to compass the emancipation 
of the slaves by dissolving the Union—this Society pro- 
poses the same great end by means of the Union and 
the constitution.” 

The Treasurer's Report was then read, from which 
it appears that the receipts for the year have been 
$6,546 ; expenditures $6,134. The Society has issued 
104,000 copies of the Radical Abolitionist ; 60,000 cop- 
ies have been gratuitously circulated. They had also 
published 19,000 copies of other abolition documents, 
varying in size from a two-paged tract to a hundred- 
paged pamphlet. The Society employed four agents 
during the past year. 

Rev. Wm. Goodell offered a series of resolutions ex- 
pressing the sentiments and doctrines of the Society 
on the question of the abolition of slavery. 

President Beriah Green, of Oneida, then delivered 
an address, based on the relations of personality and 
property, and made application of his views in showing 
the anti-slavery character of the constitution of the 
United States. 

Speech of Rev. William Goodell. 

Rev. William Goodell also addressed the audience. 
He said that for nearly one-fourth of a century, the 
subject of American slavery has been steadily held up 
before the American nation. Yet, amid all the topics 
discussed in respect to it, the responsibilities of the 
American nation for the continued existence of slavery, 
have but recently, and to a limited extent, begun to 
arrest attention. There has been a vague impression 
that the slave states alone are responsible for it, and 
that the nation, as such, has no concern nor control in 
respect toit. In opposition to this sentiment, the 
speaker maintained that all nations and all national 
governments are under a national obligation and a 
necessity to protect the personal freedom of all their 
unoffending inhabitants. The first duty of society is 
protection. Civil governments are ordained of God, 
and established by society for this end. 

In proof of this, he introduced extracts from the 
Scriptures, from the Declaration of Independence, 
from the Preamble of the Constitution, and from the 
writings ef Jefferson. Allegiance is conditioned upon 
protection. A government that cannot protect its 
citizens from being chattelized cannot preserve itself 
from annihilation, nor protect any of the rights of the 
people. If it cannot protect all, it can protect none, 
and our constitution makes no distinction. 

Do the American people, then, constitute one nation * 
And have they a national government’ The speaker 
maintained the affirmative, reciting proofs from docu- 
ments, especially the Declaration of Independence, 
showing that independence and nationality commenced 
together; that a national government was then estab- 
lished, sustaining national responsibilities and wielding 
national powers. He quoted from a speech of John 
Quincy Adams affirming this, and showing that the 
Declaration of '76 proclaimed the independence, not of 
thirteen separate states, but of all of them united in one 
nation, claiming national powers. 

The weight of these national responsibilities has 

been voluntarily assumed by the American people, as- 
sented to by the states, defended by the national arms, 
and acted upon by the national Congress, in making 
treaties, effecting loans, carrying on the war, conclud- 
ing peace, and governing the nation. In their hands is 
the national purse, the national sword, the national 
archives, the national seals. And in the Declaration of 
76, the nation, by its representatives, affirmed their 
right, duty, and determination to establish a govern- 
ment, to secure the inalienable rights of all men. They 
“appealed to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of their intentions” in this declaration, and 
pledged to its support their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. 

This declaration the people have annually renewed 
by their celebrations of the 4th of July, and “ the Su- 
preme Judge of the world” will hold them responsible 
for the fulfillment of their pledge. 

The solemnity and sacredness of such obligations 
were illustrated by references to the prophetic and 
historical portions of Scripture, and by appealing to the 
history of all nations and ages, in proof that the de- 
struction of nations and of national governments 
comes always through their neglect to “‘ execute justice 
for the oppressed.” The same lesson was enforced 
from the self-evident impossibility of perpetuating the 
protection of law for the wealthier and middle classes, 
while it is denied to the poor and defenseless, who most 
need it. 

The neglect of the people of this nation and its gov- 
ernment to protect the personal liberties of all their in- 
habitants, was affirmed to be our great national sin. 
The speaker noticed some of the ways in which the 
government protect slavery, and labored to show how all 
these are the inevitable results of our national tolerance 
of slavery, involving the iniquitous recognition of slave 
property. That property, if recognized by the nation, 
must be protected by the nation, and in all parts of the 
nation. 

In view of all this, the speaker inferred that the na- 
tional protection of the personal rights of all our inhab- 
itants has now become a pressing national necessity, 
essential to the peace, liberty, and safety of the nation. 
The task, if the non-slaveholders of the nation or even 
of the North, or a majority of them, desire it, is no 
difficult one. For what are 347,525 slaveholders in a 
nation of 24 millions! 


Speech of Frederick Donglass. 

I have traveled four hundred miles and more to at- 
tend this abolition meeting. I am not discouraged by 
the present aspect of the country, but rather feel en- 
couraged. It has nothing to lose, but all to gain. 
Starting with nothing, all was clear gain. There has 
never been a real victory over the anti-slavery move- 
ment, but it has been rolling on all-powerful, and will 
eventually be triumphant. Many efforts have been 
made to settle this question by the wisdom of our 
statesmen by a compromise—that is the name our leg- 
islators gave it. [Applause.) Then there was another 
settlement in 1835, when John Quincy Adams advo- 
cated it. It was settled again by the annexation of 
Texas, and then again in 1850, by declaring the black 
monstrosity of human bondage should find admission 
inte this Union. The Fugitive Slave bill was to settle 
it, and four years afterwards it was again settled by 
what is called the “‘ Douglas settlement,”—the scamp, 
I wish he had another name. [Laughter and applause.) 
Now we have another settlement, called the “Taney 
settlement.” The fact that there is no settlement 
must greatly encourage us. I have no idea that the 
Taney settlement will lull the nation to sleep upon the 
subject of slavery. They provide that there is no fus- 
tice or mercy for the black man. No outrages that may 
be committed upon them will be regarded within the 
Temple of American Justice, for there they will receive 
no consideration. It is settled by that decision tha’ 


{ 
we are not and cannot be citizens, but only regarded as 


property. Wherever the constitution extends, that right 
of property must be regarded. This is peculiarly the 
colored man’s question. I¢ is a question of the colored 
man’s rights in this Republic, and he has everything at 
stake in this controversy. While my hair is woolly, 
my nose flat, and my skin dark, this will be a colored 
question. Thero are, however, some colored men who 
are not exactly of African descent, but partly of Anglo- 
Saxon and Mongolian descent. Formerly the Anglo- 
Saxons were the slaves of the Celts. 

I will now examine the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which cannot stand or in- 
jure us, for it oversteps the modesty of nature and ac- 
complishes its own defeat. A hugt judicial lie has 
been palmed off upon you. You cannot look upon us 
but as human beings with the same feelings and hav- 
ing the same destiny as yourselves. You must brand 
this infernal deciston as a lie before God. Happily for 
us, human rights have been decided in a higher Court 
than that of the United States—the Supreme Court of 
God Almighty. The Supreme Court cannot undo what 
God has done, which is to create all men free. Man 
was born with this right, and it was his before they 
comprehended it. Some have laughed at Seward when 
he talked of a higher law, but Lord Brougham told us 
of that long ago. Freedom is inherent in us, without 
any declaration of Judge Taney. I am not afraid of 
this decision, for it will increase agitation, and the ef- 
fort will.not silence the question. Agitation will con- 
tinue. Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, who have under- 
taken to put down the movement, have been silenced 
by it. Judgments have come and will come upon us if 
we continue. Slavery, Kansas, the striking down of 
Sumner, and other things, and the crushed worms in 
the Southern states who have been whipped into sub- 
mission—these worms from whom we never expected 
one manly movement—will turn against their oppres- 
sor. I believe that the judgment of God is shown in the 
poisoning at Washington, for when men whip and 
prostitute their cooks, they must expect to meet death 
in the pot. Don’t enslave me to cook for you. (Laugh- 
ter.) The insurrections in Kentucky and Tennessee 
are hopeful signs. No sign of encouragement was so 
hopeful. Iam satisfied that we must do something 
like what the white people have done. We are re- 
garded as quiet, pious people, we can shout hymna, 
and are as good as other people, but it is said we do 
not love liberty well enough to die for it ; but the in- 
surrections that I have alluded to, give the lie to it. 
The negro who was whipped to death with a view to 
extraet from him the names of his confederates in the 
late insurrection, died a martyr to his cause. We 
have no right, as individuals, to go out of it until we 
put down slavery. We are responsible in the Union 
for slavery, and going out does not free us from it. 
Within or without the Union, you are responsible for 
slavery, and you are bound to use every means to put 
an end to the slavery system. The numerical, intellect- 
ual, moral, and literary power is north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line—among the Northern and anti-slavery 
states, and they alone should govern. I do not agree 
with those who felt it to be their duty to go outside of 
the Union to abolish slavery. The constitution does 
not recognize slavery. 
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NEW YORK YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 





Tne Fifth Annual! Meeting of the New York Young 
Men’s Christian Association was held on Monday even- 
ing, in the Calvary Baptist church. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. A. D. Gillette, pastor of 
the church, and a portion of Scripture read by Rev. Dr. 
E. F. Hatfield, of the North Presbyterian church in 
this city. The annual report was read by the Secreta- 
ry, Mr. E. C. Marshall. It stated that a want of har- 
mony had been experienced in the Association for two 
or three months past, which, however, it is hoped, is at an 
end. The Boarding-house Committee and Employment 
Committee are supposed to have done much good, and 
the Lecture Committee have succeeded in getting up a 
course of lectures. Three hundred and fifty volumes 
have been added to the library, making over 2,200, and 
classes in the languages and gymnastics are forming. 
Financial embarrassments are hoped to be surmounted, 
but there are 800 members left, and the Bible Class is 
doing a great deal of good. The report closes with 
some very general remarks on the utility of the Associ- 
ation. 

The Report of the Treasurer, Mr. Richard Brown, 
shows that the expenses have been for the year: Rent, 
$1,073 ; fitting up new rooms, $798; salaries, $965 ; 
printing and stationery, $446; and sundry others, 
making up a total of $3,947. To meet this are: Mem- 
bers’ dues, $1,453; life members, $485; collections, 
$231; donations, $698 ; loans, $500; and various small 
items, which, however, leave a deficit of $363. 

Rev. Dr. Sturtevant, of Jacksonville, Ill., made the 
first address. He said that a question had recently been 
sprung upon the churches of this city, in which young 
men are particularly interested. We have been told 
from the pulpit, said he, that men must have amuse- 
ment, and, that the Church is responsible for the wick- 
edness of the theater, because it has turned a cold 
shoulder to it, and because it has been so sour and mo- 
rose, and opposed to recreation. He denied all this ; 
the Church is not sour, morose, and long-faced ; and he 
was sure that if the minister making that charge would 
associate with some of the best specimens of Christians 
he would find them more genial and cheerful than the 
inmates of the green-room. He warned young men not 
only against theaters but against pulpits that try to 
amuse men—between such pulpits and theaters there is 
very little difference ;—also against all platforms and lec- 
turers that make it a business to amuse men. The cha- 
racter of pleasure-mongers in general he regarded as 
belew par. But in one respect he thought the theater 
agitation might do good. A very respectable secular 
paper of the city had declared that the pulpit never 
leads publie sentiment, but is like the weathercock, 
which only indicates the direction of the wind; but 
this recent attempt shows that the pulpit has attempted 
to lead public sentiment, and thus proved that newspaper 
at fault. He believed the pulpit in this instance had 


attempted to lead public sentiment where it would 4 


not go. 

The Rev. R. M. Hatfield, (Methodist,) of New York, 
followed in some remarks on the depth to which the 
pulpit had fallen in vindication of the stage. The time 
has come, he said, when the pulpit stands up and boldly 
advocates the most fruitful source of temptation and 
corruption in this city. If there is an engine of Satan 
that is doing more to corrupt this city than any other, 
it is that form of amusement that has been commended 
from the pulpit to the support not only of moral but of 
religious people. Oh, sir, said the speaker, if it has 
come to this, that the pulpit has fallen so lbw—if men 
who have taken the vows of God upon them have such 
views of Christian responsibility, it is high time for 
laymen to speak out—for young men having faith in the 
Gospel to band themselves together for the defense of 
the right and the suppression of the wrong. The speak- 
er had no faith in any institution or in any movement 
that is not strictly in accordance with the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Rev. T. L. Cuyler, (Reformed Dutch,) of New York 
city, followed. He began by saying he had heard the 
Christian Association had gone to wreck, and he had 
come down to look after it; but instead of a wreck, he 
found a fine rigged ship, ready for a new voyage, and 
he would stand by it till the last. Every institution, he 
remarked, has its trying period. He believed that that 
time was past with the Association, and that hence- 
forth it would be respected more than before. It has 
been said that the Association has joined hands with 
fanatics and radicals; but in the name of Christianity 
he protested that this was not so. It has simply placed 
itself upon Christian ground. It has declared for free 
speech so far as is consistent with Christian principles. 
It exercised on Monday night the right which those 
pastors who criticised them exercise on Sundays-—free 
speech. The Christian Association does not draw 
young men from the prayer-meetings of other churches. 
Some of these young men, whom some pastors 
thought the Association drew off, he feared were dress- 
ing for Mrs. Potiphar’s ball, or smiling from boxes upon 
some infamous French tragedy, like “ Camille,” which 
ought to be hissed from New York back to Paris, and 
from Paris back to Purgatory, whence itcame. Mr. 
-Ouyler’s address was throughout a defense of Chris- 
tian Associations against the imputations of some of 








the ministers of one of the Presbyteries of New York, 
who asserted that such associations are a hindrance to 
the church, and a harm in the world. 

A collection was then taken, and the exercises 
were concluded with Doxology and Benediction. 

The rooms of the Association ae at No. 32 Waver- 
ley place. They are open daily, (Suxdays excepted,) 
from 7} a.m. to 10} p.m. The collection of religious 
and secular papers and periodicals embraces pyblica- 
tions from all quarters of the world. The stated eet 
ings are as follows, viz. Monthly, on the fourth Mo. 
day evening of each month ; devotional, every Wednes- 
day evening, at 8} o'clock, and every Sabbath, at 5 
o'clock p.m. ; Bible class, every Sabbath, at 4 o’clock 
P.M. 





FLOOD ON THE ALABAMA RIVER. 





Atianta, Geo., May 8th, 1857. 

Messrs. Epirors: The telegraph has, without 
doubt, announced there was a severe gale, which be- 
gan in the Gulf ef Mexico on the Ist, and increased 
to almost a hurricane, followed by a remarkable rain 
till Sunday night. The Alabama was swollen to an av- 
erage rise of thirty or thirty-five feet. This has caused 
many plantations to be flooded. 

At no place, probakly, is the cotton over two and a 
half inches high. Most of the upland plantations have a 
thick stand of half an inch high. Unless the next 
three weeks is remarkably favorable, the cotton crop 
must be shorter than last year. As it is, the cotton and 
the corn must be attended to at the same time ; and the 
slave force is unequal to the task. Hence the prospect is 
very dark; and only a very fair season can redeem 
the crops. 

Corn is only two to four inches high, in place of 
eighteen inches to two feet high, as it should be. Straw- 
berries begin to ripen, and cucumbers grow plenty on the 
shore of the Gulf This much on the flood and crops. 

I ought to add that there are thousands of acres of 
ploughed land ready to be planted with cotton on the 
fall of the flood. X. 
= 
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Domestic Summary. 


Reward !—The proprietors of the New York Times 
offer a reward of Five Thousand Dollars to any person 
or persons who will furnish them information which 
shall lead to the detection and conviction ef the mur- 
derer or murderers of Dr. Harvey Burdell. 


Charies Sumner.—Dr. Jas. Wellman, of Fitchburg, 
writes that he passed the evening of April 15th with 
Sumner in Paris. Mr. Sumner stated that he was 
rapidly gaining from day to day, and confidently antici- 
pated a complete and speedy recovery. 


Exploring the Hudson’s Bay Territory —The 
Montreal Transcript says the British Government is 
fitting out an expedition for the North-west or Hud- 
son’s Bay Territory. It is under the command of Mr. 
Palliser, with Dr. Hector as Geologist, Naturalist, and 
Surgeon ; Lieut. Blackstone to take magnctical observa- 
tions; and a Botanist not named. 


Dr. Baird.—Rev. Dr. Baird has returned to this vi- 
cinity in fine health, after an absence of five months in 
the West and South-west, during which time he has de- 
livered 98 lectures, preached 62 sermons, and given 15 
or 20 addresses at religious meetings on week-day even- 
ings. 

Kansas Lands.—An arrangement has been made by 
the Treasury Department, by which parties at any 
point on the Atlantic shore intending to purchase Kan- 
sas trust lands at the approaching June and July sales, 
may deposit money at Washington with the Treasurer, 
whose checks or transfer drafts may be transmitted to 
Kansas and received by the agent as cash. 


Sunday Cars at Last.—The Directors of the Brook- 
lyn City Railroad Company have resolved to run their 
cars on Sunday, in compliance with the wishes of many 
citizens. The vote stvod eight to four, and one absent. 
They had some discussion on the subject, and con- 
cluded to try the experiment for three months. If it 
pays, well and good ; if not, the ears will probably be 
withdrawn after that time. 


Organ-Master in Ohio.—Mr. James Birney Mar- 
shall,a nephew of James G. Birney, and brother of 
Humphrey Marshall, of Kentucky, and himself once a 
citizen of Louisville, succeeds Col. Medary in the edito- 
rial management of the Columbus (Ohio) Statesman. 
No Buckeye possessing the requisite ability could be 
found pro-slavery enough to edit the Statesman. 


Interesting Decision In a Slave Case.—The opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court of Ohio was this morning 
given upon a case which involves a very important 
principle, of which we can only give a bare outline. 
A slave named Poindexter, was owned by a man named 
Anderson, living in Kentucky, near the Ohio River. 
Poindexter was trusty, and of much value. His mas- 
ter frequently sent him across the river, into Ohio, to 
transact business for him and to do errands. He 
agreed to give Poindexter his freedom for the sum of four 
hundred dollars. Poindexter executed notes, with suf- 
ficient sureties for the payment of the money. He 
went to work in this state and in Kentucky to raise the 
money by the labor of his hands. When one of the 
notes became due, payment was refused, and the owner, 
Anderson, brought suits in the Ohio courts to recover 
of the sureties. The suit was contested on the ground 
that Poindexter was already free before the notes were 
given, by having been brought or sent into Ohio by his 
master, and therefore there was no consideration given 
for the notes. This is the chief point in the case, so 
far as principle is involved. But there are several 
other points of interest. Our Supreme Court decide 
that this position is well taken, and that the bringing 
or sending a slave into this state makes him free. To 
this point Judge Bartley dissents; the other Judges 
agree upon it. This, it will be seen, conflicts with the 
Dred Scott law of the United States Court, as recently 
expounded by Judge Taney, but it is good law, never- 
theless, and will stand as such inthe state of Ohio. 
Her soil is free soil, and slaveholders can neither bring 
nor send their slaves within our limits and hold them 
again as property.— State Journal. 


Land Sales in Kansas.—The General Land Office 
has forwarded instructions to its agents in Kansas for 
the sales of the Iowa and other trust lands, to com- 
mence at Iowa Point, Kansas territory, on the 3d prox- 
imo, under the supervision of Hon. Norman Eddy, spe- 
cial commissioner. 


Biography of Dr. Kane,—All the manuscripts, 
journals, and other documents available for the prepar- 
ation of an accurate and complete biography of the late 
Dr. Kane, have been committed to Dr. Wm. Elder. It 
will be issued in a handsome octavo. 


Indian Rights.—Attorney-General Black has given 
an opinion that the government sheuld grant an abso- 
lute fee-simple patent to the Christian Indians, in their 
tribal character, to their lands purchased of the govern- 
ment. This would be the first instance in which any 
government has recognized the right of Indian tribes to 
the fee in land. 


Searecity in Tennessee.—In the Eastern division 
of Tennessee the scarcity of food for man and beast, it 
is said, is absolutely distressing at present, and promis- 
ing to become worse. The farmers have no corn or 
rough feed, the hogs have perished from starvation, and 
the cattle are dying rapidly.— Wilmington Commercial, 
May 14. 


For Kansas.—The Floyd (Va.) Citizen states that 
there are about one hundred and seventy-five young 
men and heads of families in Carroll county now pre- 

aring to start for Kansas, under the auspices of Col. 
yhite, who is acting as agent for the Southern Emi- 
grant Company. 


Political Sympathy.—We understand that Mr. 
Henry J. Raymond, editor of the New York Daily 
Times, was present at the Astor House dinner to Gov. 
Walker, of Kansas, and made a little speech on the 
occasion.—Post. 


Suffering in Northern Michigan,—Religble infor- 
mation has been received of great destitution existing 
in Gramont county, and other secluded localities in the 
northern part of this state. Several persons have al- 
ready died from starvation, and cattle were also dying 
for want of food. 


Another Vietim of the National Hotel.—Mr. 
John M. B. Petriken, a member of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives oe Se county, died 
on the 15th of disease contracted at the National Ho- 
tel in Washington. 


Law in Ohio.—The Supreme Court of Ohio have 
recently decided the Poindexter slave case in direct op- 

osition to that of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott case. They have adjudged Henry 
Poindexter free, on the ground that neither Ohio nor 
Kentucky can demand an abrogation of the constitu- 
tion and laws of the ether; and if a Kentucky slave 
comes into Ohio by the consent of the owner, the con- 
stitution and laws of Ohio operate on the condition of 
such person, and effect his i emancipation. 
The constitution declares that if a person held to ser- 
vice in one state eseapes into another he shall be given 
up. In this case Poindexter did not esc but was 
sent into Ohio by his master. This case is, therefore, 


not covered by the constitution, and he became entitled 
to the full benefit of the express of slavery 
im Ohio, and was to all intents purposes free. 


and Impartial Press.—The editor 
of the Plymouth Rock is inted Collector at that 
Port, and the publisher and printer is appointed Post- 
master. 
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FOR A VALUABLE CONSIDER- 
9 @ ation, we have furnished to J. w. STAa¥- 
RD,’ Praetical Chemist, No. 16 State street, Now York, » 
selestion of ONK HUNDRED of our Choicest Receipts for Cork 
tng, Baking, 4¢., the same being in censtant use fn our Wetel 
The receipts selected are those which are best atanpted to the use 
ef private families. SIMEON LELAND & ©o., 
Metropolitan Hotel, New York. 
New York, April 6th, 1857. 





The above receipts have been added to J. KR. STAFFORD'S 
PAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, which now contains more than 258 
of the most valuable receipts that hava ever been pubiishe |. 
The above beek also contains @ chart, 23 by 33 inches, on which 
are 24 srendialy engraved Anatemical Illustrations of the Hu- 
man Body. This magnificent Chart should be hung up in every 
wy —_ i beere it can be stu lied by every member of 

mily. and Chart will be sent, /ree of postage, 
“" receipt of BB 12 cents or stamps, by teed 
44m 4. BR. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
en No. 16 State street, New York. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE EIGHTH YEAR. 








KRARPER’S 


NFY MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOWR JUNE. 


CONTENTS, 


CHARLESTON, THE PALMETTO CITY. 
Illustrated by twenty-three En ae. 
ADVENTURES OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF NEW wyg- 


LAND. r 
Illustrated by Twelve Engravings. 
ee ¥ ae 
llustrated by Ten Engravings. 
DO MOUNTAINS Grow? — 
ILLUSTRATION: Izalco; A Mountain which Grows. 
OUR WISH. 


THE BIRD THAT SUNG IN MAY. 

YELLOW FEVER. 

A GENTLEMAN OF THE JURY. 

> > er THEIR HABITS AND ASTONISHING 
‘EATS. 

A WOMAN’S DREAM. 

WOMAN’S TEARS. 

A DUEL IN RUSSIA. 

ANIMAL LOVE OF MUSIC 

POMPS AND VANITIES. 

THE BLACKBURN FARMER. 

THEN AND NOW. 


LITTLE DORRIT. By Charles Dickens. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


At Mr. Joha Chi P ~ = 
a... 1 Chivery’s Tea-Table.—Ia 


CuarTer LXIII. The Pupil of the Marsha'sea. 
— a fy ea in the Marshals>. 
HAPTER . ’lea in the Marshalsea. 

ALL ALIKE. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

LITERARY NOTICES. Books of the Month. 

EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR, 

EDITOR’S DRAWER 

-—o — OF LIVING IN A UNIFORM ROW OF 

OUSES. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Mr. Pipes comes Home late.—Tries his 
Key.—Gets Excited.— Grows Jealous.—A Strange Servant.— 
Bluffs him off.—A Row.—Seeks a Policeman.—M :ets one.— 
Suspicion.—Tells his Story.—Pipes and Policeman — Pipes at 
his own Door.—Enters.—What Mrs. Pipes says.—Resuit. 

FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

ILLUsTRATIONS.—Bridal Toilet.—Young Lady's Out-Doer 

Costume.—Gir!’s Dress.—Lace Shawl.—Lace Bertha 


This Number commences the Fivytaentu Votume and the 
Eicatn Year of Harpgr’s New Monruty MaGazine, with the 
extraordinary issue of 170,000 copies. The Publishers have en- 
deavored, by a well-directed use of the abundant resources at 
their command, to render it not only the cheapest, but the most 
attractive and most useful Magazine for popular reading in the 


World ; and the extent to which their efforts have been success 
ful is indicated by the fact that it has attained a greater circula- 
tion than any similiar periodical ever issued 


Special efforts will be made to render it still more interesting 
and valuable during the coming year. 
mences with the present Number. No labor or expense will be 
spared to render it in every way, andin all its departments, 
still more worthy of the unparallejed favor with which it has beem 
received. 

HakPER’s New Montuly MaGazrtng owes its success to the fact 
that it presents Morz reading matter, of a BETTER QUALITY, ina 
MORE ELEGANT style, and at a CHEAPER rate than any other pub- 
lication. 


The new Volume com 


Txrms.—The Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, Peri- 
odieal Agents, or from the Publishers, at Tarex DoLLars a year, 
or TWENTY-FI¥R CENTS & Number. The semi-annual volumes, as 
completed, neatly bound in cloth, are sold at Two Dollars each, 
and Muslin Covers are furnished to those who wish to have their 
back numbers uniformly bound, at twenty-five cents each. Four- 
teen Volumes are now ready, bound in Cloth, and also in Half 
Calf. 

The Publishers will supply specimen Numbers gratuitously to 
Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrangements 
with them for circulating the Magazine. They will also supply 
clubs, of two persons, at Five Dollars a year, five persons at 
Ten Dollars, or eleven persons at Twenty Dollars. Clergymen 
and Teachers supplied at Two Dollars a year. Numbers from 
the commencement can now be supplied. Also, the bound Vol- 
umes. 

The Magazine weighs over seven, and not over eight ounces 
The Pestage upon each Number, which must be paid quar 
terly in advance at the office where the Magazine is received, 

is Torgx Cents. 

Each Number of the Magazine will contain 144 octavo pages, 
in double columns, each year thus comprising nearly two thou- 
sand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature ef the day. 
Every Number will contain numerous Pictorial Lilustrations, 
accurate Plates of the Fashions, a copious Chroniele of Current 
Events, and Impartial Notices of the important Books of the 
Month. The Volumes commence with the Numbers for Jung 
and DecemMBsR; bat Subscriptions may commence with any 
Number. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 
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HE COMBINATION PATENT PORTABLE 
Steam Saw-mill. This mill is fast coming into use in every 
section of this country, Canada, Cuba,and South America. It 
has received the endorsement of several thousand experienced 
lumber manufacturers, and is pronounced by all who have exam- 
ined its operation to be the most simple, efficient, and practical 
machine for the purpose ever produced. Of the large number of 
these mills now in operation, we defy any person to peint toasin 
gle one of them that has failed to give perfect satisfaction. The 

















entire cost of the mill, with a first-rate steam-engine and boiler 
of about 15 horse-power, the whole establishment complete and 
in perfect running order, delivered ready for shipment in this 
city, is $1,650. 

THE PLANTATION ENGINE. 

A neat, simple, and substantial machine, constructed so that 
it can easily be drawn about over the farm or plantation, aad 
used for all purposes requiring a motive power. No extensive 
farmer or planter can in this age afford to be without some ma- 
chine of this character. They are constructed of all sizes to suit 
the wishes of customers. 

Grist- mills, Shingle Machines, &c 

J.M. EMERSON & CO., 
442 No. 1 Spruce street, New York, 
SAND’S SARSAPARILLA.—IN THIS PREPA- 
ration we have all the restorative properties of the root 
combined and concentrated in alltheir strength and efficacy ; 
accordingly we find it resorted to in eases of scrofula, liver 
complaint, salt rheum, dyspepsia, and general debility, with un- 
precedented success, as it speedily purifies the blood, restores to 
the stomach its tone, and imbues with healthful impulses the en- 
tire organization. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggista, 100 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 

Sold also by Druggists generally. 
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ENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE. — 

Young Ladies may receive, as teachers or amateurs, a 
thorough and elassical education io every department of Music ; 
alsoin the Languages, Painting, Drawing, &c. A few vacancies 
in the family of the Principal. For Circulars, References, &e., 
address EDWARD B. OLIVER, Pittsfield, Mass. 442-444* 


TASSAU STREET PRINTING OFFICE. 
ESPABLISHED IN 1833. 
WILLIAM 8S. DORR, 
PERIODICAL, BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 
No. 101 Nassau street, 

Between Fulton and Ann streets, over Ackerman & Miller's. 

Printing, of all kinds, well done, and at Low Prices—such as 
Newspapers, Reports, Addresses, Sermons, Catalogues, Bill 
Heads, Circulars, Checks, Labels, &c. Cards at $1 50, and up- 
wards. Orders respectfully solicited. 4420 


HURCH OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 

Southwark, London.—Being importuned by his friends and 
advisers, the undersigned informs the Congregational Churches 
and the Christian public generally in England and America, 
that subsequently to February 23d, 1856, he is i?no way respon- 
sible for moneys contributed toward the Fund for raising a Me- 
morial Church in Southwark. 

The office of Treasurer having been irregularly superseded by 
the minister and a minority of the Building Committee, as con- 
stituted originally, the undersigned relinquished it on November 
17th. 

No authorized successor has been provided by the Acting Com- 
mittee, nor any recognized particulars given of the several sums 
known, incidentally, to have been paid. 

BENJAMIN HANBURY, Sole Deacon. 
16 Gloucester Villas, Loughbury Road, Brixton, (formerly of 
Blackfriars Road,) London. 
April 24th, 1857. 


442-444 
~~ DR. S. B. SMITH’S NEWLY INTENTED 
RYfSTAL BATTERY MAGNETIC MACHINE, 
FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. 
No Blue Vitriol is used, no Nitrie Acid. 
machine. 


12. 
442° 


It is a self-moving 
The sinc, by its own action, keeps itself clean. Price 
Payment can be made to express agent, on delivery. 
8. B. SMITH, 
No. 77 Canal street, New York. 





NDUSTRIOUS PERSONS HAVING A SMALL 
capital, and wishing to engage in a good, honorable busi- 
ness, can hear of a first-rate chance by enclosing stamps to 
442-4.7* “ AGENCY,” Harmony, R. I. 
Lerma TEACHER. 
HE SERVICBS OF AN M.A, A GRADUATE 
of Yale College, of seven years’ experience in teaching, 


are open to an engagement. Address ‘“* TEACHER,” 
442-443* Box No. 6, Lancaster, Pa 














“ At present the Novels which we owe to English Ladies form 
no small part of the Literary glory of our Country.”—T. B. Me- 
caulay. 





E-PUBLICATION OF 


THE STANDARD FEMALE NOVELISTS, 


in uniform 12mo yolumes, matching in size and style our beas- 
tiful editions of the British classics. 


“The Salvator Rosa of the British Novelists.” 
THE WORKS OF 
ANNE RADCLIFFE. 


Price per volume, in Cloth, $1 00; Sheep, Library Style, $1 25; 
Half Calf, Gilt, or Antique, $2 00. 

** Like the t painter with whom she has been compared, 
Mrs. Radchiae loved to sport with the romantic and terrible— 
with the striking images of mountain forests, the cloud and 
storm, wild banditti, ruined castles, half-discovered glimpses of 
visionary shadows of the invisible world which seem at times to 
cross our path, and which still haunt and thrill the imagination. 

“Mrs. Radcliffe has taken the lead in aline of composition, ap- 
pealing to those powerful and —— sources of interest, a latent 
sense of supernatural aim an curiosity concerning whatever is 
hidden or mysterious, and if she has ever been nearly approach- 
ed in this walk, which we should hesitate to affirm, it is at least 
certain that she has never been excelled or even equaled.”—3Sw 
Walter Scott. 





Two Volumes now Ready, containing 
THE ROMANCE OF THE FOREST, 
AXD 
THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO. 


Nearly Ready, uniform with the above, 
The Works of Jane Porter, 
The Works of Jane Austen 
THephe Werke of leaned Motp 
o an 
“rhe Works of Madame de Stacl. 
DERBY & JACKSON, 
Publishers, 119 Nassau street. 
And for eale at the principal Book-stores “42 
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POSITION OF THE AMERICAN TRACT 
SOCIETY. 





Tue Journal of Commerce is in perplexity. It 
is puzzled by the incomprehensibleness of the re- 
port and resolutions adopted at the late meeting of 
the American Tract Society. Of course a Com- 
mittee with the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen at 
the head of it, and including so many sound and 
conservetive men, cannot have made a report 
unanimously, which concedes anything that The 
Independent and the clerical Associations of New 
England and New York have demanded. The sup- 
position of such a thing confounds all the Journal's 
ideas, and is wholly inadmissible. 
linghuysen not reliable! Dr. De Witt an “ Aboli- 
tionist!” Dr. Bedell, Dr. Schmucker, and the rest, 
putting their names to anything which means or 
implies that slavery is not as good a thing in the 
sight of God as freedom! In the Journal's view, 
such a supposition surpasses not only belief but 
comprehension. Very naturally, then, and quite 
consistently with its own antecedents and tenden- 
cies, the Journal comforts itself, and holds fast its 


theory of the moral universe, by falling back on | 


the belief that the resolution about slavery, as re- 
ported by the Committee, is nothing more than a 
dodge, an equivocation, a “ sounding and glitter- 
ing generality,” or, in Dr. Ross’s phrase, a “ Del- 
phic oracle,’’ something that may at once deceive 
and satisfy those members of the Society who have 
been heretofore dissatisfied. It says: 


“On the question of slavery, the fourth resolution 
is in our view objectionable, or not, according tothe 
construction which may be putuponit. Inthe hands 
of the discreetand considerate men who now compose 
the Publishing Committee, no harm wilt be likely 
to result from it in practice, unless under pressure 
from without. Such pressure, however, in this 
day of anti-s'avery fanaticism, is pretty sure to be 
administercd. If ‘ those moral duties which grow 
outof the existence of slavery, as well as those 
moral evils and vices which it is known to pro- 
mote, and which are condemned in Scripture, and 
so much deplored by evangelical Christians, un- 
doubtedly do fall within the province of this Soci- 
ety, and can and ought to be discussed, then the 
Publishing Committee have an exceedingly deli- 
cate and diflicult task to perform ;—delicate and 
difficult in itself, and still more so by reason of 
the conflicting views which prevail, even among 
evangelical Christians. The injunction to con- 
duct the discussion ‘in a fraternal and Christian 
spirit,’ does not fully relieve the difficulty. It 
still remains to be decided what are ‘ those moral 
duties which grow out of the existence of slavery,’ 
—whether emancipation is one of them, and if 
‘yea, whether it is to be performed immediately, 
or at some future time ; also, what are ‘ those moral 
evils and vices which slavery is known to pro- 
mote.’ Uncle Tom’s Cabin undertakes to portray 
some of them; and there are doubtless men and 
‘women not a few, who would consider that publi- 
cation extremely well adapted to the purpose men- 
tioned in this branch of the resolution. True, a 
subsequent resolution expresses an ‘ anticipation 
that the action of the Executive Committee, in 
carrying out the principles of the previous resolu- 
tions, will be such as will tend to promote the 
widest and best usefulness of this Society through- 
out the whole country.’ This is something, but it 
does not affect the principles themselves. The 
duty is still to be performed. And, as we said 
betore, it is extremely delicate and difficult. A 
little miscalculation on the part of the Publishing 
Conimittee would do immense mischief. Destroy 
ihe confidence of the South in the conservatism 
of the Society in respect to slavery, and its useful- 
hess there is at an end. But we hope better things, 
though we thus speak. We have entire confidence 
in the wisdom and moderation of the present Pub- 
lishing Committee, and are of the opinion that 
they will meddle with slavery as little as they 
{feel themselves permitted to do under the instrac- 
tions embodied in the aforesaid resolution.” 


The Journal has confidence in “the discreet 
and considerate men who now compose the Pub- 
lishing Committee.” So have we. We confide 
in them not only as “ discreet and considerate 
men,’ but asconscientious men. They have been 
re-appointed because they were believed to be 
honest men, and not merely “ discreet and con- 
siderate.” They have been re-appointed with 
forma! and well considered instructions as to the 
manner of executing the trust now re-committed 
to them. The Journal expects them to act “ as 
eye-servants,” discreetly and considerately doing 
as little as they can of the work which they are 
instructed to do. Our confidence in them assures 
us that if they had not intended to execute, in 
good faith, the resolution about slavery, they 
would have felt themselves constrained, as men 
of conscience and as men of honor, to decline a 
re-appeintment. 


The resclution which the Journal affects to re- 
gard as of doubtful construction, has the great 
merit of being explicit and unequivocal. It de- 
clares “that the political aspects of slavery lie en- 
tirely without the proper sphere of this Society, 
and cannot be discussed in its publications.” This 
excludes all questions about the representation of 
slaves in Congress and in the electoral colleges— 
all questions about the constitutionality of slavery, 
or of the prohibition of slavery, in the territories ; 
all questions about the jurisdiction of the Federal 


government over the internal slave trade; all | Slave-trader is everywhere infamous. 


questions about the effects of slavery on the 
wealth, the industry, and the strength and safety 
of the country ; all questions about the predomi- 
mance of slavery as a power in our national coun- 
oils, and in the foreign and domestic poliey of our 
government. It also excludes from the province 
of the Society all inquiry about the way in which 
slavery should be abolished by the sovereignties 
that have jurisdiction over it; all such questions 
as whether the abolition of slavery should be im- 
mediate or gradual, whether the expense should 
rest upon the masters or be borne by the commu- 
nity at large, and whether (as Mr. Elihu Burritt 
p)oposes) the public domain of the Union should 
le given te the slaveholding states as a compensa- 
tion if they will abolish that peculiar institution 
of theirs, which is an affliction and disgrace to the 
whole country. All such questions belong to the 
anti-slavery societies; they beleng to legislative 
bodies; they belong to the press at large; they 
‘belong to individual citizens, but they do not be- 
long to the American Tract Society. Thus far the 
words of the resolution seom to us to be well 
thosen. It is easy for an honest man, acquainted 
ith the proper use of words, to understand what 
are, and what are not, “the political aspects of 
Slavery.” 

But the resolution makes a distinction between 
“the political aspeets of slavery” and certain 
* moral duties” and“ moral evils and vices.” It 
declares, most intelligibly, * that those mogal du- 
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ties which grow out of the existence of slavery, 
as well as those moral evils and vices which it is 
known to promote, and which are condemned in 


Scripture, and so much deplored by evangelical © 


Christians, undoubtedly do fall within the province 
of this Society, and ean and ought to be discussed 
in a fraternal and Christian spirit.” The Journal 
thinks that it will be « very difficult and delicate 


| task for #:¢ Committee to determine what those 
“ mors? duties” are, and what are the “ moral evils | 
and Vices which slavery is known to promote.” | 


But, surely, seme of those moral duties are easy to 


be discovered, and surely, of those intelligible du- | 
ties—self-evident, in the light of the Scriptures, to | 
all evangelical Christians—there are enough for a | 
beginning. For example, there is the moral daty | 
indicated in those words of the Apostle Paul, — 


“Masters, give unto your servants that which is 


JUST AND EQUAL.” There is the moral duty of mas- | 


ters to provide for their slaves, in that condition of 
helpless dependence, not only wholesome and suf- 
ficient food, decent clothing, and comfortable dwell- 
ings, but also the necessary means for the devel- 
opment of their nature as intelligent, moral, and 
religious beings. There is the moral duty of mas- 
ters to make their slaves acquainted with the word 
of life and the way of salvation, to give them (es- 
pecially in their early years) such education as will 
qualify them for the Protestant right of reading 
the Bible, and of exercising an intelligent judg- 
ment in respect to the meaning of God’s word. 
There is the duty of masters to remember, and to 
maintain everywhere, that, among slaves, no less 
than among the free, ‘‘ marriage is honorable,” and 
is therefore to be honored; that though the tie 
which binds the slave to his slave wife is protect- 
ed by no human law, it is none the less sacred in 
the eye of God; and that every act, every word, 
and every connivahce which puts contempt on 


| that relation among the slaves, “God will judge.” 
| There is the duty of the master to train those 


neighbors of his whom the law has put under his 
control, in habits of obedience, not to arbitrary 
power, but to fixed and reasonable law, that so, 
instead of being degraded to the rank of “ dumb 
and driven cattle,” they may be elevated to the 
level of humanity, and to the consciousness of that 
higher nature which God made for social rights 


and duties, and for moral responsibility. There is 


| the duty of the master so to deal with the slaves 


over whom he is placed, that they shall acquire 
habits of forethought, of self-control, and of self- 
improvement, and shall be impelled in their labor, 
not by the slavish stimulus of personal fear, but 
by all those gentle yet mighty excitements of af- 
fection and of hope which God has ordained in 
the constitution of human nature as the moving 


power of human industry ;—the duty, in brief, of 


training his slaves, so far as in him lies, into a full 
capacity of freedom. There is the duty of the 
master to remember that though the law pro- 
nounces those slaves his property, they are not his 
property but his brethren, and that though the 
state refuses to protect their rights against his in- 
terests or his passions, they have rights, neverthe- 
less, which God regards, and which Eternal Jus- 
tice will vindicate. A series of tracts, plain, 
simple, calm, but pungent, on these “moral duties 
growing out of the existence of slavery,” will be a 
very good beginning. That these duties which 
we have described, are duties, no evangelical Chris- 
tians will deny. 

The Journal of Commerce, however, seems not 
to be aware that there is so wide a range of topics 
included im “those moral duties which grow out 
of the existence of slavery.” It wants to know 
“whether emancipation is one” of the duties re- 
ferred to in that phrase, and seems to think that 
nothing can be done until the Publishing Commit- 
tee shall have decided whether the duty of eman- 
cipation “is to be performed immediately, or at 
some future time.” Perhaps it might relieve the 
Journal's anxiety on this point to remember that, 
generally in the slaveholding states, the master 
has no power to emancipate ; and that, therefore, 
its puzzling question about the duty of emancipa- 
tion happens to be, at present, a question of no 
great practical importance when compared with 
other questions of personal duty. 

Another perplexity with the Journal is to know 
how the Committee can determine “ what are 
those moral evils and vices which slavery is known 
to promote.” We would advise the Journal, if it 
really does not know what those moral evils and 
vices are, to read, mark, and inwardly digest some 
of the statements in a very little book entitled “A 
South Side View of Slavery”—a book with which 
the Publishing Committee are somewhat acquaint- 
ed. Or let it inquire for the statements published 
by the Synod of Kentucky some twenty years ago. 


We will gently remind our timid and perplexed | 


contemporary of some things which it well knows. 


Oppression is one of “the moral evils and vices | 
which slavery is known to promote’—the oppres- | 


sion of the needy and the weak. Weneed not say 


| that slavery is itself oppression, and that every 


slaveholding state is an oppressive power; for 
though the Journal knows that to be true, it might 
complain that such a truth touches “ the political 
aspects of slavery.” Nor need we say that every 
slaveholder is of course and necessarily an oppres- 
sor; for that is a position which we have never 
aitempied to maintain. But we say that every 


sion are such as only an extraordinary virtue can 
resist. Here, then, is one subject for a tract—the 
sin of oppression, its definition and nature, its 
offensiveness to God, the temptations to it, the 
moral and religious considerations by which 
those temptations may be overcome. The slave- 


trade is another of “those moral evils and vices | ment is to rebuke Dr. Cheever for having preach- 


which slavery is known to promote”—the sale and 
purchase of human beings as merchandise. The 
Southern apostasy, with the tremendous strides 
which it is making, has not yet advanced so far 


as to maintain expressly that the slave-mart is an | ppnow their own minds ; they are not afraid to 
evangelical institution, or to deny that the slave- | 


trade, coastwise or inland, is a moral evil. South- 
ern gentlemen still glory in telling us that the 
Here, then, 
is an admirable subject for a tract which ought to 
be popular at the South—a tract to be distributed 
largely in those streets of Southern cities where the 


slave-merchants and their customers most do con- | 


gregate. The sin of contracting debts which cannot 


“those moral evils and vices” 
editor of the Journal will not be displeased if we 


suggest that he himself, conversant as he ought to 
be with the ethics of commerce, might write a good 


tract on this topic if he would try. Adultery—the | 


violation of the seventh commandment on the 
widest scale. so far as the relations of the sexes 
among the enslaved are concerned—is another of 
“those moral evils and vices which slavery is 
known to promote.” The one fact that among the 
millions of the enslaved in these United States mar- 
riege has no legal sanction, and female chastity no 
shadow of legal protection—the one fact that, in 
the eye of the law, slaves are, in this respect, 
not different from other cattle, is enough to show 
what kind of tracts are needed among the masters 
and among the slaves. - 

We have hardly alluded to the peeuliar duties of 
“as many servants as are under the yoke,” or to 
the sins which doeasily beset them. Yet a single 
glance in that direction will remind any “ discreet 
and considerate ” man, how numerous and diversifi- 
ed are the topics ineluded in “ those moral duties 
which grow out of the existence of slavery,” and 
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“those moral evils and vices which slavery is 
known to promote.” 


understand, is not wanting inexplicitness. Whether 
the spirit in which it incalcates that duty, and the 
grounds on which it places the slave’s obligation 
to conscientious obedience, are perfectly in harmony 
with the New Testament Scriptures, we are not so 
sure. The duty of Christ-like patience under 
wrong—the duty of meekness and forgiveness— 
the duty of praying for them who despitefully 
use us and persecute us—might well be illustrated 
and enforced in tracts for slaves, for all these 
duties “grow out of the existence of slavery.” 
And the Journal, by its allusion to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, reminds us that no writer has ever portrayed 
the character of a Christian slave so exquisitely 
or so instructively as Mrs. Stowe has done in her 
portraiture of Uncle Tom. Surely if that one 
character could be separated from the complicated 
story, and put into atract by itself for slaves to 
read or hear, the saintly example would do more 
to impress on slaves the duties of obedience, 
fidelity, patience, and meekness, and to make them 
feel how illustrious is the dignity of which their 
lowly and wretched condition is capable, than 
eould be done by a thousand such preachers as 
the Southern Aid Society is sending out to preach 
that slavery is a Bible institution. We need not 
inform the Journal that the vices which,’in all 
ages and in all countries, have been generally and 
proverbially characteristic of slaves,—lying, pur- 
loining, “ eye-service,” impurity, treachery, and 
the like—are among “those moral evils and vices 
which slavery’is known to promote.” The Pub- 
lishing Committee will find topics enough in this 
direction, and we trust they will need no “ outside 
pressure.” The inside pressure from the Society 
itself would be all-sufficient, if pressure were 
required. 


——_ + 0 <—______ 


THE CHURCH OF THE PURITANS. 


We were surprised to find, in the papers of 
Tuesday morning, a report of a business meeting 
of the Church of the Puritans, in this city. 
Whether the doings of that meeting were made 
public with the approbation of the church, or of 
any considerable part of its members, we have 


not yet ascertained. A church ought to be able, | 
in some way, to protect itself against the mere | 


officiousness of reporters, in bringing before the 
public its private aflairs. Since, however, the 
meeting of the Church of the Puritans on Monday 
last has been made an affair of the public, we 


cannot omit to notice it in its bearings upon the | 


fundamental principles of church order. 

It appears that on the last Sabbath, Rev. Dr. 
Cheever gave notice from his pulpit, that he had 
received a letter from sixteen members of the 
church, requesting him to resign his pastoral office, 


and that a meeting of the church would be held | 


on Monday evening, to consider the same. The 
following is the letter : 
New York, April 27th, 1857. 


Rev. G. B. Cueever, D.D.—Dear Sir:—The 


undersigned members of the church and congre- | 
| bers of this church to unite heartily and cordially 


gation of the Church of the Puritans, after a 
prayerful consideration of the condition of the 
church and its relations to yeurself, are painfully 
convinced that the spiritual interests, both of the 
pastor and people, as weil as the stability and per- 
petuity of the Society, will be promoted by a dis- 
solution of our connection. 

It is not without extreme reluctance, therefore, 
that we now suggest to you the expediency of a 
tender of your resignation of the pastorate. By 
the adoption of this course, pleasant recollections 
of our Christian fellowship will be maintained. 
A dissolution, which seems to us inevitable, will 
lose its sting. The intercourse of the future, as 
Providence may permit it, will be free from pain- 
ful memories of the past. 

We do not dwell on the reasons which impel 
us to the suggestions we make. It is sufficient 
that the infirmities and diversities of human na- 
ture often indicate separation as the rule of peace, 


, when an enforced union could but result in grow- 


ing alienation of heart. ' 

That you may not, however, attribute our sug- 
gestion to the wrong cause, we assure you that we 
all sympathize in your views of the freedom of 
the pulpit, and the duty as well as the right of its 
ministers, at proper times and occasions, to discuss 
before them properly all questions affecting or in- 
volving moral truth. 

Ever wishing for you and yours the blessing of 
the Great Head of the Church, and with fervent 
pravers for your growing influence for good, so 
lor.4 as the Master shall spare you to work im his 
vineyard, : 

We remain, dear sir, your friends and brethren, 

Albert Chesbro, 

John N. Bradley, 

&. J. Bacon, 

8. T. Hyde, 

Stephen Paul, 

L. N. Cowley, 

O. E. Wood, 

Daniel Hodgman, 

E. M. Kingsley, 

A. T. Dwight, C. H. Isham, 

H. A. Hurlbut, J. W. Camp. 

Among these names we recognize some that are 
well known in both commercial and Christian 
circles in New York. As others are young men, 
or gentlemen whose names are but little known 
outside of the Church of the Puritans, we ven- 
ture to say that the signers of this letter represent 
a fair average of Christian and commercial stand- 
ing; and hence their names should be taken for 


J. K. Johnson, 
J. Linsley, 

R. N. Havens, 
S. E. Mather, 
Chas. Taylor, 
E. J. Owen, 
Rich. Brown, 
S. Conover, Jr., 
Wm. Way, 


: _ neither more nor less than the names of sixteen 
master of a slave has full license to be an oppres- | 


sor, and that his temptations to the sin of oppres- | 


members of the Church of the Puritans, and 
six additional members of the congregation wor- 


| shiping with the same. 


We are much gratified to notice that these gen- 
tlemen disclaim any dissatisfaction with Dr. 


| Cheever’s views and course on the subject of 


slavery. The New York Herald labors to make 
the impression that the whole intent of this move- 


ed against the chief crime of this nation, upheld 
as that is by the federal administration and the Su- 
But the signers of 
this letter are honest and intelligent men. They 


avow their sentiments; and they are above the 
suspicion of saying that which they do not mean. 
They tell us explicitly—and for the purpose of 
guarding against the very perversion of their ac- 
tion which the Herald makes—that they sympa- 
thize with the views of Dr. Cheever on the free- 
dom of the pulpit. 

Not only do they admit in general terms, that 


| the sin of slavery comes fairly within the prov- 


be paid but by the sale of slaves, is another of | ince of the pulpit, but after all that Dr. Cheever 


very common | 
wherever Slavery exists. And we trust the chief | 


has said upon that subject, they write to him: 
“We ALL sympathize in YOUR views of the 
freedom of the pulpit, and the duty, as well as the 
right, of its ministers, at proper times and occa- 
sions, to discuss before them properly, all questions 
affecting or involving moral truth.’’ We shall cer- 
tainly place this distinct statement of these gen- 
tlemen themselves above any counter assertion of 
the Herald, or even of the New York Observer. 

A great effort has been made by that journal to 
create in the public mind an impression that a 
considerable portion of Dr. Cheever’s church were 
opposed to his course on the subject of slavery. 
This impression, to their shame be it spoken, has 
been industriously fostered by certain ministers of 
other churches in this city, and by various agen- 
cies and influences outside of the Church of the 
Puritans. We had really begun to believe that 
there might be found in the Church of 
the Puritans, ten men who were opposed 
to Dr. Cheever’s method of dealing with the 
sin of slavery. It turns out, however, that in 
the church there is absolutely no opposi- 
tion to Dr. Cheever upon that ground. 

We shall not enter into the morits of the case, 


On the slave’s duty to obey | 
his master, the Christianity of the South, as we | 
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until we have them upon better authority than 
loose and unauthorized newspaper reports. We 
are committed to no party in this matter. The 
Church of ihe Puritans is entirely competent to 
manege its own affairs, and we regret that those 
affairs have been dregged before the public. But, 
there are principles involved in this case which 
call for discussion. 

The course of the brethren who sent in the 
above letter was in violation of the Covenant of the 
church ; and if commonly pursued, would render 
impossible the existence of a 9 of Christ. A 
church exists solely by virtue 6f its Covenant. It 
is the cevonanting of believers to walk together in 
the faith and order of the Gospel, that constitutes 
a church. That Covenant rests upon mutual 
confidence; it is a Covenant of equals, having 
equal rights, and bound to respect each other in 
all church affairs. Destroy this confidence, in- 
fringe upon this equality, let individual members 
of the church act apart from their brethren in 
church matters, and assume to determine how the 
affairs of the church shall be administered,—and 
the Covenant is trampled under foot, and the life of 
the churgh is crushed out. 

Here was the fatal mistake of these sixteen 
brethren. They met ina private parlor, and as- 
sumed to settle the most vital interests of the 
church, without discussion in the church itself. 
They decided that “the spiritual interests both of 
the pastor and people,” required that the pastor 
should tender his resignation ; and with this fore- 
gone conclusion, they called upon Dr. Cheever to 
resign an office which he holds by the voice of the 
Cuurcu of the Puritans. They shut out their breth- 
ren from their counsels ; they kept aloof from the 
church as such; and then attempted to dictate to 
the pastor of the whole church! They thus be- 
eame a faction within the ehurch, and struck a 
blow at its very life. This was a manifest breach 
of Covenant. And yet we do not suppose that 


those brethren knowingly sought to destroy the 
church by destroying its Covenant. Some of them | 
have had a long training in Presbyterianism, and | 
| nal imagines. 


are not yet emancipated from its bondage. 


It only remains for us here to sum up the re- . 
| tors of the American Tract Society; and the senti- 


sults of the meeting of Monday night. Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Gilman was called to the chair. After the 
reading of the Jetter addressed to Dr. Cheever, Mr. 
Charles Abernethy moved the following : 
Resolved, That our pastor, Rev. Dr. Cheever, 
has our entire and undiminished confidence and 
affection, and we hereby express our desire and de- 


| termination that he continue in his present posi- 


tion as pastor of this church. 
An amendment was proposed, to the effect that 


' a Council should be called to advise as to the al- 
| leged matters of dissatisfaction ; but this was voted 


down by 48 to 20. The original resolution was 
then adopted without one dissenting voice. The 
Times cbserves, that “the parties who signed the 
letter, asking the Doctor to resign, were among 
the audience, and either voted with the majority 
or kept silence.” Then, to clinch the whole mat- 
ter, Dr. Alonzo S. Ball offered the following: 
Resolved, That it is now the duty of the mem- 


in sustaining our pastor, praying with all prayer 
and supplication, that he may open his mouth 
boldly to speak the truth, and that the bonds of 
peace may not be broken between us. 
The hymn, 
“T love thy kingdom, Lord,” 


was then sung, and Dr. Cheever, with much emo- 
tion, pronounced the benediction. We trust that 
now “ the intercourse of the future” in the Church 
of the Puritans, “‘ will be free from painful memo- 
ries of the past.” 


TONE OF THE ANNIVERSARIES. 





Tuat the Anniversaries have lost much of their 
hold upon the public mind, by a change of place, 
was painfully obvious during the past week. 
Some of the most prominent Societies—those whose 
anniversary usually attracts a throng of eager 
listeners—had but a meager attendance. A year 
or two more of like experience would render these 
annual convocations quite inoperative. 

The palpable fact is, that unless a building shall 
be provided, in which the anniversaries can be 
held consecutively, and where Christians, and es- 
pecially ministers from abroad, can greet each 
other day after day, the charm of anniversary 
week will be broken. The entrance to the Tab- 
ernacle, and the steps and vestibule of the build- 
ing, were always occupied as a sort of exchange 
or lobby, while the anniversaries were proceeding 
within the building. The ample platform and 
galleries of the house presented a fine array of 
ministers, and afforded good facilities for mutual 
recognition. Now, all this is gone. The dignified 
officers and guests of the Societies are huddled 
together upon five feet of platform, while speakers 
are cramped into the smallest possible area. The 
ehurch is half filled with a promiscuous assembly. 
There is no lobby for pleasant greetings. The 
whole tone of anniversary week is lost, and can 
only be recovered by securing a suitable build- 
ing for the use of the Societles. But for the 
provision made by the American Congregation- 
al Union to accommodate ministers from abroad, 
the high literary character of the address which 
it provides for their instruction, and the happy 
blending of the literary, the social, and the religious 
at its festival, there would be little in the present 
phase of anniversary week to attract hither 
strangers from the country. Already the exercises 
of the Union have become the central attraetion of 
the anniversary season. 

In one respect, however, the tone of the anni- 
versaries was marked and effective. At nearly 
every one of them, slavery was alluded to sponta- 
neously by one or more of the speakers, in terms of 
reprobation; and whenever this was done, the 
outbursts of applause from the audience showed 
how intense is the feeling of the public mind upon 
this subject. 

The allusion of Prof. Shepard to Dr. Cheever’s 
fidelity in denouncing this sin, and similar refer- 
ences to the same effect at the Collation, evoked 


the heartiest response. We hope to find room here- | jt with its valuable collection of books, manu- 


after for a verbatim report of that grand passage in 
Dr. Shepard’s address. Upon the whole, there is 
a decided advance in the tone of the anniversary 
meetings upon the monster evil of our times. 





REV. NEHEMIAH ADAMS, D.D. 


Tue Journal of Commerce remarks concerning 
the meeting of the Tract Society : 


here, as bearing upon this point, and also as ex- 
pressive of the general tone of the Society, through 
its directors, viz. that in balloting for the Pub- 
lishing Committee, an attempt was made to elect 
another gentleman in place of Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D., of Boston, author of the South Side 
View. It was a signal failure. He was re-elected 
by an overwhelming majority.” 

We would whisper in the ear of “ the author of 
the South Side View,” 

“ Lay not that flattering unction to thy soul.” 

Had the Journal been a little more minute in its 
inquiries, it might have learned the following 
facts, which we give upon the best authority, for 
the benefit of all whom it may eoncern: 

1. The retention of Dr. Adams’s name upon the 
Committee by those who got up the only ticket 
that was eiroulated at the meeting of the Direc- 
tors,—i. e. the official printed ticket,—was one of 
those uncomfortable necessities of courtesy toward 
an associate, from which some of them would 
gladly have been relieved. 
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2. A warm friend of Dr. Adams entreated sundry 
members of the Board to suffer his name to stand 
for this year, on the ground that the Report just 
adopted was as much as the chronic disease of 
Southern Christianity could at present endure; 
and promised that next year the ticket should 
be improved. It does not follow that because, 
two years ago, an amiable weakness toward his 
personal friends at the South betrayed Dr. Adams 
into writing the “South Side View,” he would 


ciples for its Publishing Committee to follow. It 


remains to be seen how, not Dr. Nehemiah Adams | 


only, but the whole Committee, will fulfill their 
instructions. 


Society was accomplished through the Report of 
that Committee, were unwilling to raise a personal 
issue as to any officer of the Society. 

4. There was no concerted attempt “to elect 
another gentleman in place of Dr. N. Adams ;” 
no opposition ticket had been prepared; a print- 
ed ticket was distributed with the name of Dr. N. 
Adams on the list, and the ballots were immediate- 
ly called for; a large audience were awaiting the 
anniversary exercises, and no one cared to pro- 
voke a personal discussion. This fact completely 
nullifies the statement of the Journal of Commerce. 
As soon as the ballot was called for in the Board 
of Directors, printed tickets, prepared at the Tract 
House, were distributed. The Executive Com- 


mittee were voted for as a whole, and no other 
Had a Committee of nom- | 
ination been appointed, or had the names on that | 


ticket was circulated. 


printed ticket been voted for one by one, we doubt 
whether Dr. Adams could have been elected. As 
it was, his name was scratched off by several Di- 


rectors, who scatiered their votes upon five or six , 


others. There was no such “ attempt” as the Jour- 
5. Very few New England men are Life Direc- 


ment of New England was hardly represented in the 
Board. Our New England brethren have been under 
the misapprehension that membership in the Amer- 
ican Tract Society at Boston, was membership also 
in the American Tract Society. If the New England 
churches, which contribute over $30,000 a year to 
the American Tract Society, would be fairly repre- 
sented in its Committee, they must appropriate 


every fifty dollars of their contributions to make | 
Life Directors who will come here and vote ac- | 


cording to their wishes. The Board of Directors 
would heed the known wishes of Congregational- 
ists as to the representative of their body. 
the name of Dr. Adams been openly challenged 
and discussed, he could not have been elected. 

6. While the ballot was proceeding, sundry 
members of the Board came to their Congregational 
brethren and wished to know whom they could 
substitute for Dr. N. Adams. One Old School 
Presbyterian minister said aloud that he could not 
vote for him. But there had been no consultation 
as to another ticket. 

7. Notwithstanding this, however, on the spur 
of the moment, there were upwards of twenty 
votes cast against Dr. N. Adams, out of 108, upon 
a joint ticket. 

8. The re-election of that gentleman is in no sense 
an endorsement of the “ South Side View,” or a per- 
sonal compliment, but rather an act of sufferance. 
He is placed on probation. 

We should have been silent upon this matter 
but for the impression which the Journal of Com- 
merce seeks to create. For Dr. N. Adams, asa 
Christian minister and scholar, we entertain a 
high respect. We would not say a word to wound 
his sensibilities. But as a member of the Publish- 
ing Committee of the Tract Society, he does not 
represent the views of Congregationalists any 


those views. 


— ——_ + 02 ——- ——_ 


THE PURITAN THEOLOGY. 


Tue notice of Mr. Elliott’s New England His- 
tory, in the last Independent, should have been 
credited to a frequent contributor to this journal. 


By some accident in the making up, his initials | 
(C. L. B.) were dropped out; and thus The Inde- | 
pendent seemed to avow sentiments touching the | 
Puritans, which it would admit into its columns | 
only for the sake of discussing and disproving | 


them. 

We know of noting in theology more shallow 
than that humanitarian sentimentalism which rep- 
resents the theology of the old Puritan divines as 
wanting in the sense of honor, justice, and noble- 
ness. The very glory of that theology was that 
it set forth the honor of God as pledged to guard 
the welfare of the universe against sin, and His 
justice as pledged to punish all iniquity. The 
one thing wanted to awaken in this nation the 
sense of honor and of right, is the old Puritan 
idea of a just and holy God, and of an eternal 
retribution. We have objected to Mr. Elliott’s 
view of the Puritan theology, because it seemed 
to us narrow and unphilosophical. While we 
greatly admire his work as a whole, we feel it 
necessary tomake this exception, when we com- 


mend it ;—not that our readers may be thereby re- | 
strained from buying it, but that they may not | 


imagine us to be indifferent toa point so vital. 

The notion that the theology of the Puritans made 
ignoble and ungenial men, is_ far from being a 
profound discovery in philosophical history. We 
advise any man who holds it to sit down and di- 
gest Prof. Shepard’s discourse on the Congrega- 
tional Pulpit—an abstract of which is given in 
another column. 





CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 


We are glad to learn that this Association has 


| purchased the late residence of Judge Jackson, on 


Chauncy street, Boston, and will at once occupy 


scripts, pictures, and other memorials of the fath- 
The lot purchased has a 


$25,000. 
A Boston paper remarks : 
“This purchase is one important step in the 


plan which this Association has in contemplation, 


of erecting in this city a splendid building, which 


| shall afford accommodations for the prominent be- 
“One little circumstance may be mentioned | 


nevolent societies connected with the Congrega- 
tional denomination, contain an excellent reading- 


room, and bea kind of Religieus Exchange and | 
home for the denomination, where the members, | 


clerical and lay, from all parts of New England, 
may meet for conference and consultation. The 


design of the Association is, for the present, to | 
oceupy the building which now stands on the | 


ground for their own aecommodation, and the ac- 
commodation of such other kindred associations 
as may choose to secure rooms there. The build- 
ing is so arranged that, with very little expense, 
it can be made to accommodate, conveniently, six 
or seven societies. Ata suitable time, and that 


| before long—it is the design of the Association to 


make an appeal—and it is to be the only appeal 
for life—to the Congregational churches in New 
England, to contribute the means to enable the 
Association to erect the proposed building. Such 
an appeal, we have no doubt, will be liberally 
responded to by the denomination, and the means 
will be at onee placed in the hands of the Associa- 
tion to enable it to earry out fully its design.” 

We trust that the Library Association will not 
confine its appeal to “ the Congregational churches 


in New England.” There are Congrogationalists 





Had | 


| itself as a commanding feature. 





| of mind, and of God. 
| of the sort, 
more than Mr. Wendell Phillips would represent | 
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seen - a, 
in this region who take a decided interest in the 
erection of such a building, and who desiro te aid 
in providing common resort for Congregational. 
ists in the ancestral home. From what we have 
heard within a few days, we are sure that at least 
one thousand dollars could be raised in this city 
toward the proposed building in Boston. The 
American Congregational Union, at its annual 
meeting, passed a resolution warmly commending 


| this object. 
now refuse to sanction a tract upon the duty 


of masters to give their servants just wages, and | 
to guard their rights in the family relation. | 
The Tract Society has laid down certain prin- | 


——__—__e©@ 


IT IS THERE! 


Ir has often been asserted, that the sentiment 
that black men have no rights which white mon 
are bound to respect, was not uttered by Chief- 
Justice Taney in his opinion on the Dred Scott 
case. We now have before us the official report 


3. Gentlemen who had taken an active part in | of that epinion, published by D. Appleton & Co, 


procuring the Committee of Investigation, and who — 
felt that an entire reform in the policy of the Tract | 


on the authority of Benjamin C. Howard, Report- 
er of the Supreme Court at Washington. 

On page 409 we read as follows: 

“ They, i. e. the African race, had for more than 
a century been regarded as beings of an inferior 
order, and altogether unfit to associate with the 
white race, either in social or political relations: 
and so far inferior, that they had no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect; and that the 
negro might justly and lawfully be reduced to 
slavery for his benefit.” 

As matter of history, this is false. But Chief- 
Justice Taney uses it as fact; not to disapprove, 
but to enforce it, and to make it the basis of his 
argument against the citizenship of an African or 
one of Afriean descent. 

——_ ———_ eos - 
SHEPARD’S DISCOURSE ON 
CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 


DR. THE 


I unperstanp that I am expected to speak of thefCon 
gregational pulpit; which is a great subject. It has a 


| range of two and a half centuries, not to take in the 


Apostles and the primitive pulpit It furnishes varie 
ties of specimen and performance past enumeration 
How to enter the subject, and when once fairly in, how 


| to get out of it, viewed at this end of the process, is not 


a little perplexing, and seems not a little perilous 
There is this, however, that is encouraging in the 
shape of precedent, that we have seen men go into sub- 


jects «: t of which they were never known to emerge ; 


| yet afterwards they were found be be alive, and ad 
| dressing themselves to other work. 


It is somewhat to be abie to say, that there has been, 
and is, and is pretty sure to be, a Congregational pul- 
pit; and there have been men in it, in considerable 
quantities ; and men and women before it competent to 
hear and understand, and to take impressions and im 
pulsions from it; and hence the pulpit of our church 
has been distinguished by a good measure of strenyt)) 
and productiveness. 

In noting, for the occasion, a few facts which obtain 
of the preachers of this line, their learning first presents 
At the very beginning 
they were broad, mature, stalwart scholars; to many 


| of them, Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew, almost as 


a vernacular. They had bodies also, most ef them, 
closely knit together, tough, enduring, achieving ;— 
could 


of east 


stand before any quantity or 
could wrestle with men, if 
need be, and with the devil also; wearing and work 
ing up to a period where, by common consent, it 


would be deemed reputable to succumb and retire 


continuity 
wind ; 


Many of them were of good physical growth, and com 
manding bearing ; the six feet high symbolical of anoth- 
er tallness. This is a fact worth our noting; for in this 
world, it takes a body to hold a mind. A stomach that 
can digest bread, to underlie and really support a head 
that can digest thought; and then give a strength of 
arm and nerve to throw it forth; stringently to admin 
ister the projectiles of the orator 

Another fact pertaining to them is, that many 
of them—a large proportion—showed a thorough 
and manly piety; both a warm heart and a clear, 
dissecting intellect were concerned in it. 
not so much 


The piety, 
as now, a thrill of the nerves; not 
so much got up by the machinery and the friction 
of congregating; more as the work of truth, and 
We have a good specimen 
in one who was a master in doctrine 
and persuasion; who first spewed out a frothy and 


| worthless experience he had under the preaching of 


Whitfield, and then went profoundly through the re 


| newing process in connection with reading Edwards on 


the Will—this and the Bible; then demonst ated its 
genuineness by studying Edwards on the Afflictions— 
a capital book to back up the perseverance of the saints, 
especially if they are not allowed to be enrolled till they 
have read this book; for whoever it does not over 
throw, will pretty certainly be saved 

Another fact is, the prominence given to distinctive 
Gospel, to pure doctrine, taken directly from the book, 
the mind of God—this doctrinally presented, discussed, 
applied ;—discourses which signally enthroned, God, 
and all but annihilated man,—bringing him to feel his 
nothingness before the Infinite Ruler. And there were 
many who dealt in awful truth, preaching the law 
both in its convictive eflicacy, and its flaming terrors 

It occurs further to say, that the pulpit of our church 
has been the theater of a reasonable liberty of prophe 
sying. He who spake in it hos never been chopped or 
stretched to any Procrustean bed ; never has there been 
one reigning fashion; one rumbling monotony; but 
here, in the liberties of this line, have refreshingly oc- 
curred all the varieties of performance that are provided 
for by the diversities of God’s creation. There are 
found certainly all the reasonable modes of preaching ; 
the elaborately written, and the calmly read; also the 


carefully written, and then intensely preached from the 


| manuscript ; by others, the outline excegitated, the 


parts clearly discriminated and arranged, and then filled 
out by the mind’s productive working at the moment of 
delivery. By very few in our line has there been a 


| coming into the sacred place without any previous 


study or thought, and there fanatically throwing them 
selves on a usurped inspiration ;—by the adventure, 
meaning to be but a little lower than the angels; in 
the result, appearing to be but a little above asses. 

The writing out of discourses and delivering as writ- 
ten, has been, on the whole, the prevailing mode. Many 
of the most effective men of our pulpit have done so. 

Quite a range of doctrinal sentiment is found, in the 
line we are considering, under the general deno- 
mination of Trinitarian ;—some of the earlier cham- 
pions putting forth, in an unqualified way, the most 
rugged Calvinism ; others, a little later, dropping to 4 
moderate, medium view; and others, yet farther on, 
in time trenching upon an Arminian laxity. The rule 
has been, the doctrine actually held and held forth he 
been, the uncompromisingly Calvinistic, with certain 
theoretic expositions, such as Exercise and Taste, 
which left the doctrine intact and entire. Though 
many have looked upon the doctrines which these 
men preached as hard, and especially as suggest 
ive of a hard nature; yet, commonly, the mem 
themselves were singularly sympathetic and genial 
A distinguished civilian of our time, writing of thes¢ 
men, says: “ It has always been a puzzle to my mind, 
to reconcile the kind, social, and free spirit of the!" 
lives in private, with the rigidness and severity of the 
doctrines of their faith.’ The puzzle, I think, need 
endanger no man’s brain. Whatever the puzzle, the 
fact is broadly and indubitably so. They were genial 
men, with fresh souls, peculiarly companionable. A 
large proportion of them had in them, very decidedly, 
the lively and laughing quality. Wit, humor, we *¢ 
inclined to believe, were in them in greater proportion 
than in other men. Certainly, more of this sort seemed 
to be coming out of them ; owing, in part, very likely, 
to the reaction of the solemn. These quick recupéT® 
tive qualities of the human soul, held down in their 
case by the necessities of long professional gravity, 
when the repressive force was taken off for a little 
while,—this elastic part would spring at once buoyant 
ly above board ; and in its brief liberty impel to “7 
unclerica! pranks—some utterances which convuleed os 
the time, and which have gone on record as a portion ° 
the classic wit of the world. Livelier and sharpet 
things have never been said, than have proceeded from 
the sternest and gravest of these men. 

This allusion to social traits brings us to this -_ 
as pertaining te mapy, that they had the infirmity of 
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pipe. This, however, may be said in m 


ith them it was 4 sia done in a corner. 


ing to it for relief ; to allay jumping nerv¢ 
for inspiration. In both cases, we think. 
in the latter, 2 presumption, finding its 
disappointment ; for the inspiration, if a 
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The banks did not re-invest all their 
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pipe. This, however, may be said in mitigation, “ 
with them it was a sia cone in a corner. Some pet ° 
ing to it for relief ; to allay jumping nerves ; se ae 
for inspiration. In both cases, we think, a weakness ; 
in the latter, a presumption, finding its issue only in 
disappointment ; for the inspiration, if any, beginning 
jn smoke, would necessarily end in the same. 

We find a somewhat wide range of topics in the 
preaching of these fathers. Whatever had to do with 
the glory of God or the ell-being of man, had a place 
in their sermons. Li'e:ty was a very passion with 
them ; and this led them sometimes into the domain 
of politics. Of a large quantity of them, we may say 
this, that whatever fire, by any means or process, got 
into their bones, vas pretty sure to find a passage out 
through the vehemence of their speech. Sometimes it | 
offended, because it wounded. No matter who was in 
the way, patronage, parties, governments, the truth 
was vigorously sent on its way and work. One case | 
presents itself which may help to solve a multitude 
of others, of that and of our own day. “ Did Dr. E, | 
'* asked one of a certain 
indignant hearer; this happened He last century. 
“Yes.” “ What dil he say?” “ Well, sir, if he did 
not preach politics, he prayed politics.” ‘ And what 
did he say? “ Say ! he said, ‘ Though hand join in hand, 
the wicked shal! not yo unpunished.’” Right here 
commonly the head and tront of the offending in preach- 
ing politics. It has this extent, no more ; that it is 
an assailment, by heavenly weapons, of partnerships in 
There being among them a large proportion 
of strong men who dealt in potent themes and truths, 
they were potent on the community in moulding and 
directing the individuals composing it; potent on the 
mind, giving it compass, strength, confidence ; on the 
heart, profoundly teaching it its sin, and filling it with 
the peace and now with the transports of redemption ; 
ond on the life, bringing it to the standard of religion 
and morality 








preech politics when here 


iniquity 


We question if the pulpit of any peo- 
ple in all the history of the church has borne upen the 
public mind with a more commanding and decisive ef- 
fect than has the pulpit of New England; for example, 
upon intelligence, character, order, interests ; upon 
whatever is profitable for the life that now is and for 
that which is to come 

The speaker went on to develop what the effective 
Then, 
what of the qualities so elective in their hands, we need 
to retain or bring back in our modern pulpit. That quality 
in preaching which greatens ;—God, the soul, and eternal 
things ;—the authoritative, 


qualities in the messages of these men were. 


that which lays a matter 
1 backs it up by sanctions 
men ere bound to respect ;—the quality of solidity, dis- 
criminative statement, and argumentative showing ;— 
the searching applicatory quality, setting the truth 
pungently home, and relying upon it to do its work, 
following the fathers in this, in their confident reliance | 
upon the simple truth of God. It was added that these 
qualities, the fundamental and indispensable, are not 
the whole now demanded. Certain modifications are 
called fer by the very different circumstances in which 
ministers now preach. The direction in which the | 
preacher should modify, the qualities to be sought in | 
order to make the Gospel effectual upon the masses, 
now all moving and astir, were briefly suggested. 
[Next week, we lope to continue our abstract of this 


ungualifiedly down, an 





masterly discourse. } 
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Contributions to the Congregational Church Build- | 
ing Fund. 




















From 

W.T. B., New Haven, Conn es dine cscdbasnben $10 00 

Congregational chureh, London, Mich., 7 900 

F.. C., New Haven, Conn., vase , k 100 

Free Congregational church, Paris and Bristol, Wis... 23 00 

ist ' Rochester, Mass. 15 00 

2nd Rockford, Il. 159 54 

Congregational church, Beloit, Wis................+0. 100 00 

Previously announced ... $9,097 31 
Deposited with the American Exchange Bank . 89412 85 
The coutribution of the Paris and Bristol church is made with 

the provis» that it is tu be appropriated to Kansas 
May 18, 1857 R. 8. OAKLEY, Cashier 

ee 
COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL, 

We are indebted to many friends, in all parts of the country, for 
mformation for the Commercial department of this paper, and 
we solicit a continuance of such favors. Correspondents will 
please wasten ) paper or time in Living us opinions, as we can 
manufacture them ourselves to almost any extent. We want | 
facts—well known to be such—no guess-work or reports whith | 
somebody else believes lo be true. This notice is specially intended 
for every merchant, banker. and business man, whose interests 
the money articles of Tut INDEPENDENT are intended more par- 


ucularly lo conserve 
Failures. 
The J 
and also a great many things of rather a “ mixed” 
character, since its establishment. Of the former, their 


nal of Commerce has done some good things, 


unceasing care and guardianship of this journal is 
worthy of special mention. We have been advertised con- 
stantly in that paper, “ free, gratis, for nothing.” Their | 
readers have been to'd that the only place to find a cor- 
rect list of failures, suspensions, assignments, &c., from 
all parts of the country, was in The Independent. The re- 
sult has been that a large number of their subscribers, in 
this city and elsewhere, have become our patrons. “ For 
these, and all other favors,’ we feel under many obliga- 
tions. The Journal, in its “‘ sour grape”’ condition, is only 
able now and then to publish a ‘‘ morsel” of the infor- 
mation sought for in our columns—Barnum, the show- 
man, Jerome, the 
having been especially favored in that paper. 
failures, &c., (i. e. all not published in the Journal of 


| 


| 


Commerce,) are of no account in their estimation. Other 
newspapers of every name, party, and school, all over | 


the country, with only here and there an exception, 
appreve of our course, and copy weekly from our col- 
umns the valuable information we furnish. 

The Trijune and Evening Post were the first to en- 
dorse this new feature in our paper. The former journal, 
on Wednesday morning, in a handsome manner called 
special attention to the subject, and plainly declared | 
that the good of the community is promoted by the 
publication ef this intelligence. The most respectable 
and influential merchants, bankers, and business men 
have pronounced the same verdict. 

The Tribune asks if all the failures which occur are 
published. We answer, No; for the simple reason that 
some of them are not, for a long time, made public, 
and then the particulars are so vague and unreliable 
that we cannot know fora certainty the truth in the 
case. One or two instances have occurred where sus- 
pensions have taken place for a day or two, followed 
by an immediate resumption. No possible good 
would result from the publication of sueh cases. 


| tions do not, as a rule, repay the importer the cost of 


| standing the heavy payments which are due this week. 


| country bank notes, which we hope will never disgrace 


Post be correct, of which we have no doubt. 


clockmaker, and some few others, | 
All other | 


| tive approval—i. e. on the 29th of April. 





Again, we declare, as we have done many times be- 
fore, that we do not publish a!l the names which come 
to our knowledge, for the simple reason that we cannot 
get the information conrirmep. We will have such 
intelligence endorsed by at least two responsible parties, 
or itcannot appear in our columns. In consequence of 


this rule, we have been unable to publish many failures 
Which have occurred . 


Money Market. 


The features of the money market continue unchang- 
ed. The demand is within the supply, and is met with 
ease and readiness. The domestic exchanges are in 
favor of Wall street, and bring ima steady supply of 
specie, Which more than counterbalances the export of 
gold, large as that is. The remittance from California 
last Thursday was much larger than has been usual of 
late. . The disbursements from the Sub-treasury are 
also in excess of the receipts. The demand for dis- 
— 18 abating, though rates are without present 
Change, except for favorite short dated names, which are 
taken by the discount brokers at bank rates. Call loans 
are also less in demand, and money is being offered at six 
Per cent. on call by many capitalists, who are very 
a about the securities they advance on. For long 
ea commercial paper of first class, the rate is still 
Pet cent., and secondary kinds 9 to 10. Ordina- 
ry loans are easy at7 per cent. 
ae oe did not Te-invest all their receipts last 
oa and have curtailed their loans $440,000, while 
'r specie has been increased $532,202, and their de- 
Posits $640,700 
hie of foreign merchandise have been 
on the week, but little has been entered for con. 
an oe, —the customs receipts for the week ending 
meee ve to only $609,000. The receipts of 
an asses from Cuba form a large portien of 
® importations, amounting to $2,039,416. 


a . ; 
“ hile me for the week ending 16th May were 

















1855 1856 1857 
Dry Goods............. $1,066,347 $756,906 
General merchandise.. 1,402,775 2,796,969 3,862,104 
Total for the week..... $1,935,198 $3,861,316 $4,619,010 
Previously reported... 46,348,351 75,796,425 88,179,365 
Total sinee Jan. Ist.... $48,283,549 $79,657,741 $92,798,375 
Exports same period : 
1855. 1856. 1857. 
Total for the week........ 1,240,168 $1,408,496 $1,488,715 
Previously reperted...... 22,685,170 26,373,368 27,304,852 
WAR sé vaste» ccovaae $23,925,838 $27,781,864 $28,695,567 
Dry Goods, 


Trade is unusually dull for the season, and as the im- 
portations of spring goods have been large, in acticipa- 
tion of a demand which has failed to come, prices have 
given way considerably te woo the lagging demand, 
which yet does not mend. Silk and woolen importa- 


importation. Staple goods, which suit all seasons, 
maintain their price, but are not in brisk request. The 
backward spring has added much to the dullness, be- 
side which there is a decided reluctance with town 
and country buyers to lay in goods for stock. They only 
buy for immediate re-sale. 

The trade of this State has yet to be supplied, but 
there is little expectation of activity. The silk crops 
of France and Italy are reported of more favorably. 
They are decidedly better and more promising than at 
this period last year ; and though the season of danger 
has not yet passed, hopes are strengthening that the 
price of raw silk will be much reduced in the coming 
season for the fall trade. This is another reason for 
closing all old stocks at the best prices the market will 
afford. There has been a fair business in shawls for 
the spring trade. Ribbons are much depressed. The 
reduced prices of desirable dress goods have induced 
zome demand. Linens have been dull, and German 
woolens wholly inactive. Domestic goods have also 
been slow of sale ; so slow as to admit of only a retail 
character. Cotton goods are steady in prices, though tame 
in demand. The clothing trade meets with little success 
in the sale of goods to the West. Sellers and buyers 
are alike cautious; and a safe, if not an extended, bus- 
iness may be reckoned on. 


Foreign Exchange. 

The features of this market are also without change. 
Sterling is easy to buy at 109{a109% for bankers’ bills, 
and franes at 5 183a5 19} per dollar. 

Boston Market. 

We have no improvement in trade to report in that 
market the past week. Dry goods jobbers are using 
very laudable efforts to reduce their stocks, and are 
not making any purchases, being determined to lessen 
their liabilities. Cotton goods of all descriptions con- 
tinue very quiet, demand being light, and manufac- 
turers prefer holding on rather than urge sales in the 
present state of market. In woolen goods, we hear 
of some slight concession of prices, but our shrewdest 
merchants are firm in maintaining prices, both for cot- 
tons and woolens. 

Trade in boots and shoes has been dull, but manu- 
facturers are suspending operations, not being dis- 
posed to accumulate large stocks. 

Money has been very easy the past week, notwith- 


Our Republican King(!) on Banking. 
Tue Governor, we are constrained to say, has made 
at least one grand mistake. After deliberating ten days, 
he has signed a bill in relation to the redemption of 


our statute book as a valid law. Nor can it, if the fol- 
lowing statement, cut from the New York Evening 
Indeed, 
we are satisfied that Chancellor Kent’s and Judge 
Story’s expositions of the constitution of the United 
States, which in this particular is exactly, word for 
word, identical with the constitution of this State, can 
be relied on. 

The article in the Post, referred to, reads as follows : 

* The Governor having doubts, we understand, of the 








tbe money market. 
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Eugene Ely, New York city, suspended. 

John R. Lee & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., failed. 

Lull & Taylor, Lockport, N. Y., assigned. 

Landgraff & Cowarden, Cleveland, N. Y., assigned ; 
liabilities said about $60,000. 

Jobn P. Rutherford, Canton, N. Y., suspended. 

Marshall Leonard, Shelby, N. Y., suspended—wil 
probably pay in full. 

Moses Leopold, Jeffersonville, N. Y., failed. 

J. Johnsen & Son, Paterson, N. J., suspended. 

T. Burch, Jun., & Co., Philadelphia, Penn., as- 
pended. 

Osmon Reed, Philadelphia, Penn., failed. 

John Cochran, Pittsburg, Penn., suspended ; lialili- 
ties about $50,000. 

Walter F. Fahnestock, Pittsburg, Penn., suspendid. 

John Thompson, Jr., Ebensburg, Penn., failed aid 
assigned. 

John Herr, York, Penn., assigned some time since. 

8. J. Sharp & Co., Baltimore, Md., suspended anl 
assigned. 

W. H. T. Clarvoe, Newtown, Md., sold out. 

Drake & Parker, Ashboro, N. C., failed. 

Robert Battier, New Orleans, La., failed short time 
since. 





L. McGill, Paris, Ky., failed. 

Wm. Buck & Co., Paducah, Ky., suspended. 

Weatherby & Cook, Paducah, Ky., suspended. 

R. W. McClure, Clarksville, Tenn., suspended and 
assigned. 

Weils & Schloss, Cincinnati, Ohio, suspended. 

Betty & Williamson, Cincinnati, Ohio, suspended. 

Jeremiah Walworth, Cincinnati, Ohio, failed. 

M. Schuyler & Son, Attica, Ohio, suspended. 

Lowe & Gerber, New Philadelpbia, Ohio, suspended 
and assigned. 

William Hart, Rawsonville, Ohio, assigned. 

Joseph D. Carney, Berkshire, Ohio, failed. 

John McCormick, Fredericksburg, Ohio, suspended. 

L. Eppenger, Indianapolis, Ind., suspended. 

Harris & Thornburgh, Windsor, Ind., suspended and 
sold out. 

Dix & Harris, Chicago, IIl., failed and assigned. 

Crumbacker & Snyder, Galena, Ill., failed and as- 
signed. 

Amasa Foster, Ottawa, IIl., failed. 

A. Hoffman, Ottawa, IIl., suspended. 

G. B. Dickinson & Co., Detroit, Mich., assigned. 

H. J. Snell & Co., Tecumseh, Mich., assigned. 

Snell & Wheeler, Tecumseh, Mich., assigned. 

W. Pollay, Toronto, C. W., failed and assigned. 

The reported failure of a house purporting to have 
its head-quarters in Providence, with branches in New 
York City and Baltimore, is probably a humbug, as 
upon careful investigation we could learn of no such 
parties in either place. 


Foreign Money Markets. 

The advices from London are of a relaxation in the 
pressure of demand, and consols have risen again to 
93%, after having fallen to 92§. The payments on the 
fourth of the month were heavy, but since then an im 
provement is noticed. The movements in the various 
European money markets will depend, in a great de- 
gree, on the reports of the progress of the silk-worm 
in Italy, Spain, and France, and on the appearance of 
the cereal crops. Silk is the staple of France. Silk, 
the production of a worm, has become, as cotton often 
has been, and as grain always has become, a power in 
Whether the south of Europe 
produce it, or the silk manufacturers have to go to 
China for their principal supply, is a question which 
presses in Europe, and does not fail to affect us here, 
not only in the cost of silk goods, but as affecting the 
financial affairs and monetary currents of the world. 
Wool, another staple, is abundant though comparative- 
ly high in price. But the financial world is watching 
closely the appearances of the silk and grain crops of 
Europe, and the cotton and grain crops of America; 
on all which depends what particular movement shal] 
be given to the gold which is produced in California 


constitutionality of the project, kept the bill unsigned | . 4 Australia 


ten days after the adjournment of the legislature. He | 
was satisfied, we are persuaded, that the bill was wrong | 


and objectionable, yet as a somewhat similar and equally | 


objectionable law (that of April, 1851) was allowed to | francs per share. 


stand, he did not feel disposed to veto this, and finally | 
signed it. His signature, however, came too late to | 
give the law vitality. 

“He had no constitutional authority to sign it, after | 
the adjournment of the legislature, as will appear by 
reference to the closing sentence of the constitution, 
Article IV., Section 9, which reads as follows: ‘If 
any bill shall not be returned by the Governor within 
ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like man- 
ner as if he had eigned it, unless the legislature shall, 
by their adjournment, prevent its return ; in which case 
tt shall not be law! The legislature, by their adjourn- 
ment, made it impossible for the Governor, in this case, 





| to return the bill. 


| with considerakle activity. 
| scription to the new ten per cent. constructive stock of 


The Credit Mobilier of France has declared a divi- 
dend of 23 per cent. for the year 1856, that is, 115 
The total of their profits, in 1855, 
was 15,249,981 francs, or about three millions dollars. 
Its transactions in cash during the year were in value 
3,085,195,176 francs, or about six hundred millions dol- 
lars. 

Stocks. 

The market has evinced a rather steadier feeling, 

The progress of the sub- 


the Michigan Southern Railroad Company excites much 
interest. The subscription exceeds the amount wanted 
largely. The lands, railroads, stocks, and bonds, are excit- 


ing considerable attentivu. ‘The success Of the Ilinois 


“Tf any doubt might exist in regard to the invalidity | Central Railrgad Company's plan has led to many oth- 


of this signature of the Governor's, it would be removed | ers. 
| by a reference to the Debates and Proeeedings of the | er Railroad Company, which has been endowed with 


Convention for the Revision of the constitution, held in | 
1846, which reveal the fact that authority for the Gov- 


| enor to sign bills ten days after the adjournment, was 


twice attempted to be introduced and twice rejected, 


We have now the Lake Ontario and Hudson Riv- 


| 500,000 acres of valuable lands by the landowners through 


which the road is being constructed ; and the Company 
issue bonds for $4,000,000, secured by a mortgage of the 


(see Atlas edition, fol. 153, 324,) but finally the article | jands and road, with the proceeds of which it constructs. 


was adopted (see folio 371) without that clause, and ver- 
batim as it stood in the constitution of 1822! 


° | , ade 
“The convention knew what they were about! They dowed roads. 


acted understandingly, and chose not to give the Gov- 
ernor the power which Governor King thus inconsid- 
erately exercised. 

“* We congratulate the public on the defeat, though | 
accidental, of a bill which was clearly mischievous in | 


Wisconsin is, however, the great field for land en- 
We have there the La Crosse road, which 
is to extend from Milwaukee to St. Paul, Minnesota ; 
the Fond du Lac, which is to extend from Chicago to 
Ontonagon and Marquette in Michigan; and lastly, 
the Milwaukee and Iloricon road, which is to extend 


its tendency, and calculated to create an undeserved | from Milwaukee to the north-west corner of Lake Su- 


distrust of bank notes, and to deprive them of a vital | perior. 


principle—namely. convertibility at any time. in sums 
large or small, as the holders of such bills might elect.” 


A simple question sometimes clears away a snarl of | 
hair-splitting. It has been pertinently asked, When | 
did the Act of the legislature in question pass? Of 
course, like all other acts, when it received the Execu- 

But there | 
was no legislature there on that day, nor had there 
been fer ten days previous! 
exhibit the legislature as acting some days after ut ceased | 
to exist! | 

Metropolitan Bank. 

This “ monster,” so called by Gov. King, has decided 
to increase its capital from three to four millions—half | 
payable in July and the remainder in October. 


The | 


next move will be to make it monstrous by fixing the Gross deposits, May 16 
amount at five millions, and then it will only be in its Less clearings (average)...-......-. +++: 30,223,536 
infancy. That bank which soonest obtains a capital of | yet deposits, May 9 
$25,000,000, with officers and directors who understand | 


their business, and have the will to do their duty, that 
bank will soonest command a position and prosperity un- 
paralleled in the nation. Large sums should no longer 

ighten us. We have bank officers and directors in 
our city as well qualified to manage an institution of 
such a character as any set of men connected with 
either the Bank of England or Franee. No more small 
banks wanted in this metropolis. 


New York Merchants, 

The following from the New York Herald will be read 
with a smile : 

“ There are hundreds of mercantile firms in this and 
other large cities which have been for months upon the eve 
of failure. They have been bankrupt for a long time, 
and have continued in business simply upon the 
strength of their credit and past reputation. The dry 
goods houses of the principal Atlantic cities can only 
be sustained by enormous profits. With half a dozen 
partners in each firm, all living at the rate of ten and 
fifteen thousand dollars per annum, with enormous 
rents, and an army of clerks at ~_ salaries, it is a 
matter of astonishment that they. keep their heads 
above water so long. We look for gloomy times among 
this class of merchants. In all past commercial revul- 
sions the dry goods dealers have been among the first 
to go down.” 

We rather think that item lacks “ moral conviction.” 

Failures, Assignments, &e. 

The following are the reported failures, assignments, 
&c., for the week : 

Lord & Buckley, Manchester, N. H., failed. 

Joseph Randall, Albany, Vt., failed. 

Asa B. Nelson, Derby Line, Vt., failed. 

Shaw, Sampson & Bramhall, Boston, Mass., reported 
suspended in a previous issue ; show nominal assets of 
$172,000, to pay liabilities of $147,000 ; of which $29,- 
000 is confidential. 

Lombard & Co., Boston, Mass., suspended. 

E. O. Potter, Middletown, Conn., failed. 

Stout, Warren & Co., New York city, suspended and 
assigned. 

William G. Lord, New York city, failed. 

John M. flale, New York city, failed. 








| 
| 


In all these cases lands are made the basis for 


| building the roads—the lands being mortgaged with the 


roads for issues of bonds, which are sold for cash, with 
stock privileges, the proceeds of which are applied to 





expenses of construction. 


City Bank Returns. 


The returns rendered by the 56 City Banks for the 


week ending May 16th, show in the aggregate, com- 


Our statute book will | pared with those of the preceding week, as follows : 


Week ending— Pia 











Loans. Specie. Ciroulation. Grose D’ts. 

May TS... secses $114,620,042 12,543,693 8,935,297 98,818,764 

Mag 9. .cicccces $115,068,322 12,011,491 9,182,783 98,963,318 
Increase...... $532,202 

Deanente... sobs 448,280 247,486 144,614 

The net deposits have really increased........... «eee e ee 640,709 

Namely : 
pina dasesageel $98,818,704 

$58,595,168 

Ay Oe Sey) aed 67,954, 159 

ee ae OE eT rey ee $610,709 

The amount of the exchanges last week through the ‘ 

Clearing-house Was.........-00- +++ eeeee+ +++ 181,341,220 

DI TEE Sc secant rand dxei nse), sshesersncss 186,053,152 

WNIODD a nnc osccad ac0c0e coetn<evenscenateses $4,711,922 


Sales of City Bank Stoeks. 
The transactions of late have been very light. The 
following is a list of the sales at the Stock Exchange 
for the week ending 18th May : 


Shares. Name. . Price 
Be Whasths Te TM «gnc 5 on cc ccc sc coc scces 101 
eS ee rere ee ms .105 
40 ST _PUssA Rp ateets Pee Seu see alg: . 1043 
385 Corn Exchange Bank..............-.-++. 93% 
Oy eet Or Cs io osc ce c00ss5t emcee 107 
40 : WOE. 0s visi 06 0500's 09 . -- 105t 

SU6. Ghana TOE. Fe oss. cass os ccc ccessccnes 96 
48 Bank of the Republic........... ere 120 
10 Bank of North America..... wep eanadee eae 108} 

ES a ee ee 
Be SE, ©.) F'u'd oie os cgpersa ces svQee 
20 City Bank... .....2.cccsccccsecscocseckae 
15 Metropolitan Bank...........+--++-++> . 109} 
50 American Exchange Bank.......... + 112 
95 Objio Life & Tyust. ........ os cccc scr ccece 994 
10 a Ra era ee ee eer 9 
10 BankofAmerica.......... Pre rt ee 120} 

571 


Bank Dividends. 


The Pacific Bank has declared a half-yearly dividend 
of 5 per cent., payable Ist June. 





ADVERTISING ITEMS. 
REV. DR. BACON'S DISCOURSES. 


TWO SERMONS 
Preached to the 
FIRST CHURCH IN NEW HAVEN, CTf., 
On a Day of Fasting, vis., Good Friday, April 10, 1857, 
Br tae Paston, 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. 
Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ef twelve cents in stamps 
or otherwise. 
Addross the pulAisher of this paper, 


JOSEPH H. LADD, 
441-42 New York. 
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We recommend those who have a file of this paper 
to refer back, and note what we have from week to 
week inserted, and then compare with all others of 
the kind combined, and then judge of Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's preparations, whether they are not superior to 
everything else, jeither for restoring or dressing the 
hair. Even in Europe, its equal cannot be found. 


Attleboro, Mass., May 12, 1857. 
Mrs. 8. A. Atien, No. 355 Broome st., N. Y. 
Ihave used your World’s Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. The effect has been to change the “ crown 
of glory,” which belongs to old men, to its original hue 
of youth. This was done by a single bottle, used 
according to directions. Others of my acquaintance 
have used it with the same effects. The Zylobalsamum, 
used alone, I regard as an invaluable dressing for the 
hair. R.ev 8S. B. Morey, 
442 Pastor, Congregational Church. 





Tue Imperiat Puorocrapn, 
A unique application of the art, surpassing in effect, of unusual 
size, and presenting the combined advantages of painting and 
finish with the truth of the Camera, 





Tue Imperiat Puotocrapu 


Was introduced and is made only at Baapr’s GALLsRrr, No. 359 
Broadway. 





Tue Imperiat. PoorooraPu 
Is pronounced by the mest distinguished connoisseurs—Bryant, 
Dana, Willis, Tuckerman, and Lowel—to surpass any previous 
resuil of the Camera. 


Tae Inpertat Prorocrapn, 
h evey artistic respect, is worthy a place in the rarest collec- 


tion. ‘ts production is i liate. One sitting only is re- 
quired. 














Owirgto extended improvements, Ma. Bravy is enabled to 
supply th Iupzeiat Puoroarapn at a price which places it within 
general t\ch. Every description of portrait will hereafter be 
supplied & large reduction from former prices. 

No. 359 Broadway, 
Over Thompson’s Saloon. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Herring, Patent Champion Fire-Proof Safes. 
Iron efes, Bank Locks, Vault Doors, &c. &c. 
FARRELS & HERRING, 
34 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


DR. . E. LOEWENTHAL’S 
Water Cure, Beren Heights, Hudson couny, New Jersey, fif- 
teen minutes freneither the Hoboken or Jetey City ferries. 
437-449X 


J.R. SvavrorD’s)i1ve Tar is Applied and Itajled; it is the 
only fluid thatcontaps Electro-Magnetism, which \jmparts tothe 
Body, increasing itsTITALITY, enabling itatoncey expel Pain 
AND Distasge. The tllowing are the names of a fe#ye}}-known 
persons who have usd Olive Tar, and who commendits yse for 
eee of the Turo#, Lunas, NERVES, MUSCLES, Jokes, SKIN, 

EC. : 


442-4448 











440-tf?S 





DR. HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARRD BY 
DR. 0. M. JACKSON, 
WILL EFFECTUALLY ovuRE 


sure as you do, 
matter long 
Ronerage be will cure ‘ nam 
you su: g ervous ility, or are ri 
depressed, the use ef these Bitters will stren, 2 tao 
isease. Give them 


gthening medicine. 
act wonderfully in cises where the patient has 4 appetite, 
comeing an ment of meals previously unacquainted : 
ms sale by all druggists. store-keepers, and sellers of patent 
ines in the United States and Canadas, at 75 cents 


Purey Davis’ Patw KiLLe2.—This unparalleled parat: is 
receiving more testimonials of its wenderfal efficacy in oe 
pains, than any other medicine ever offered to the public. An 
these testimonials come from persons of every degree of intelli- 
gence, and every rank of life. Sold by druggists. 




















NOTICES 





Broadway Tabernacle church.—The T 
church will meet for worship every Sabbath, in the a 
BLY Rooms, No. 448 Broadway, at 103¢ AM.,and 74% p.m. Stran- 
gers are invited to attend its services as heretofore. Lecture 


evéry Friday evening in the small cha 
University. g chapel of the New = 








The General Association of Michigan will 
at Owosso, opening with sermon by Rey. H. Elmer A 
tes Shee yr on Tyeotag, the 26th inst., at 7 pw The 
ribes of the local associations are ‘to 
= and accurate statistical reports. SSE RES telng 
n arrangement has been m i 
mo. ade with the Detroit and Mil- 


ates from the 
va Detroit. 
HOBART, 
Secretary. 


L. SMIT 
Hudson, May 2, 1857. 
441-443 
Fairfield West Association will hold its Ax) o) 
Meeting at Norwalk on Tuesday, the 26th inst., at 10 a.m. ona 





Definnce Salamander £afes.— 
Sole Manufacturer in the United States 


Safes, and Patent Powder Proof Defian 
the best Safes and Lecks combined fe (ee ennn’ “ross 


world. Depot, I 
Pearl street, one door below Maiden Lane. ufactory, } 
60, 62, 64 and 66 Cannon street. + Meee 





St. Vitus’ Dance.---The Advertiser has a: 
remedy for this disease, which is a certain cure. Applied te 
himself only.” 


eaten. 
Bank, N.Y.; J. 8. Fountain, 653 Broadway,N. Y.; H. T. 
39 Liberty Seoond 


Williamsburg ; Rey. hen Remington, Franklin rook- 
lyn ; Wm. H. itughes, 66 Cumberland street, Broskiga. tat 





An Excellent Remedy._Whoever is troubled with 


Oarseness, Cough, or Soreness of the Throat, ca 1 
cellent and safe remed rs LAL 
TROCHES, an tavention w Ment Sant & Ba Son af 


Boston, and which may be 

We have tried the article, ene 
cases of Throat Irritation. To 
are of great value. 


them in all 


threat can easily attest our words 
rier. 


441-444 


Tasteless Medicine.—Hegeman, Clark ’ 
lution of citrate of magnesia, a mild, cooling lees eee 
more active than Congress or Seltzer Water, and as reeable te 
the taste as a glass of soda water. Prepared by HEGEMAN 
CLARK & CO., Chemists and Druggists, Nos. 165, 273, 511, and 
756 Broadway. 441-4488 











Spring, 1857. Our new Spring Styles of Cloth« 
ing are now exposed, and ready for sale—embracing large and 
beautiful assortments of Spring Overcoats, Raglans, Bnglish and 
French Business Coats, Dress and Freck Coats, &ec. 
choice and confined styles of Cassimere Pantaloons, 
Plam Vests. 





Also, very 
Fancy and 
Our Custom Room ia stocked with our late ioiies 
tations of New Geods, many of which ean be found nowhere 
else. This department, headed by Mr. Lyman Daaer, is ina po- 
sition to offer great attractions in the way of stylish garments and 
goods. Clergymen and others visiting New York during the An- 
niversary season, wil! find it to their advantage to make their pur- 
chases with us. We have but one price. 





Z. B. Burr, of Weston, is the preacher, and Rey. W. B. Weed, oj 

Norwalk, the ar = . , a 
. J.M. MERWIN, Register of Association. 

Southport, Conn., May 13, 1857. — - 





The Susquehanna Conference of Congregational 
churches will meet at Potterville, Bradford county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the second day of June (Tuesday) at 2 p.m. 

GEORGE R. ENTLER, Register. 
Preble, N. ¥., May 12, 1857. 





The Annual Meeting of the Consociation of 
Western New York, will be held at North Evans, (Erie county,) 
on Tuesday, June 9. Opening sermon by Rev. T. H. Rouse, of 
Jamestown, N.Y. E. D. CHAPMAN, Register. 
The Association of Windham County, Conn., will 
hold its Annual Meeting at the house of Rey. Daniel Hunt, in 
Pomfret, Tuesday, June 2d, at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Canterbury, May 8th, 1857. R. C. LEARNED, Register. 
Rev. N. Scott has requested a dismission from his 
pastoral connection with the First Church and Society. Hartland, 
Conv. He takes this occasion to express to his people his grati- 
tude for their many kindnesses to him and his during his first 
pastorate of ten years and over. 














Middlesex Co. (Ct.) Association.—This body wit 
hold its annual meeting at Deep River, on Tuesday, June 2d,at 
ll o’clock a.m. Chester, May 15th, 1857. 





Isaac V. Fowler, Ieq., Post-Mastor, New “ork. 
George Law, Esq., Fifth Avenue, . 

Joseph L. Lord, Eq., 11 Wall street, # 

J. H. Ladd, Esq., lublisher of The Independent, " | 
Dr. E. Bright, Editr Examiner, me | 


Chas. Van Wyck, Kiq., Pro’r Chr’n Intelligencer, “ 
Robert B. Coleman,Esq., Astor House, 


Simeon Draper, Esc., eor. Pine and William, x 
Col. Daniel Richard, 74 Broadway, C 
E. R. Yale, Esq., Mansion House, Brooklyn, 7 
Wm. B. Townsend, Esq., Staten Island, - 


Thurlow Weed, Eaq., Albany, 

Jobn M. Barnard, £sq., Boston, Mass. 

Gen. Duff Green, Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Dr. Leonard, Exeter, N. H. 

tev. R. H. Conklin, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. B. C. Taylor, Bergen, N. J. 

A. H. Barney, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio. 

John J. Speed, Esq., Detroit, Michigan. 

Hon. David A. Noble, Monroe, Michigan. 

Jobn B. Steenburger, Esq., California. 

John F. Warner, Esq., Chicago, Illinois. 

Gen. Cazeneau, Texas. 

Olive Tar is sold at 50 Cents a Bottle, by the Starronp OLIVE 

Tar Co., 16 State street, (East side of Battery,) New York, and 
by aL Drvaaisrs. 4 





Letters from France, 
Letters from Scotland, 
Letters from Brazil, 
Letters from Venezue a, 
Letters from Canada, 
Letters from the Isthmus, 
Letters from Turkey in Asia, 
Letters from all parts of the Union, 
Laud Deshler’s Ague Pills. 
Deshler’s Anti-Periodic, or Ague Pill, 
Sold by C. H. Ring, 192 Broadway, New York, 
Hall. Dixon & Fraser, 149 Chambers st., New York, 
Dyott & Son, and Gilbert & Co., Philadelphia. 
J.H. Reed & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ashley §& Co., Toledo, O. 
Ames & Holliday, Michigan City, Ind. 
Two hundred in Newark, N. J. 
Cured of Fever and Ague during 1855-56, 
By Deshler’s Anti-Periodic Pills. 
More than five hundred residents of Long Island, 
At ovklyn, © 
At Flushing, 
At Astoria, 
At Williamsburg, &c. &¢., 
Cured of Ague by Deshler’s Pills. 
Manufactory and Laboratory 
Of Deshler’s Ague Pills, 
C. D. Deshler, agent, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Deehler’s Ague Pills 
Have been used successfully 
In Chicago, Ill. 
In Peoria, Ill., 
In La Salle, Iil., 
In Galena, Iil., 
At Michigan City, Ind., 
At Lafayette, Ind., 
At Indianapolis, Ind. 
At Logansport, Ind., 
At Grawfordsville, Ind., &c. &c. 

C. D. Deshler. agent, New Brunewick, NJ. 
EASTMAN & LLOYD. 
40 and 42 Broad street, 
Ov F E R F O R S A E 
“ATMA VWAMILY HAMS, 2,500 Tcs., Stags & Shays, Phipps, 

quipt _ = 


439-442 


pi<o, om hoe cian heande 

Second quality do 1,000 tes. do. 

Shipping do 800 tes. do A. S. White, Bear 
Grass, &c.,in prime order. 

G'azed do 300 tes. and 100 hhds. extra. 


CLEAR BACON 


100 hhds. Cincinnati, extra. 
SHOULDERS . ~ 


75 hhds. 


PORE coseccdese. . 5,000 bbis. various qualities. 
* Clear. 250 bbls. extra quality 
LARD .... 1,500 bbls. and 5,000 kegs Prime 
Leaf. 
BEFF... 5,900 bbls. Mess and Extra, New. 
" 1,500 do ‘ ¥ Old. 
430tf 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
yo ® 


No 40 Wall street. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 

This Company is a LEGAL DEPOSITORY of money paid into 
Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian or Keceiver of Es 
tates. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
By order of any Court in this State, 
including Surrogate’s,) 5 per cent. E 

From individuals or corporations, for a period of six months, 
or to be paid on 30 day's notice, 5 per cent. 

For a less period, or on shorter notice, 4 per eent. 

DEPOSITS MAY BE MADE AND WITHDRAWN AT ANY TIME. 

JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 435-447 


pierce BOWNE & HASBROUCK, 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 


LitHoerapuers, and Account-Boox MAnuracTuRgre, 


STATIONERS’ HALL, 
174 and 176 Pearl street, New York, 
Offer for sale a large and varied assortment of Fine Stationery. 
and First Quality Account Books, made of the best Foreign and 
Domestic Papers, and in various styles of Bindings. 433-484 D 


SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES 
LYON’S KATHAIRON. ; 
1st. It isthe Cuesrest preparation for the hair ever 
made. 











2d. It is pronounced by all te be the Most Brnx- 
FICIAL. 
8d. It is the most AcreeaB_e to use. 


4th. It is the Creanest and most Carerutty Pre- 
PARED. 

5th. It is the most highly perfumed. 

6th. It is the only article that never fails to give En- 
TIRE SATISFACTION. 

The immense sale of the KATHAITRON—nearly 
1,000,000 bottles per year—attests its excellence and 
universal popularity. Sold by all dealers, everywhere, 
for 25 cents per bottle. 

HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 
Proprietors and Perfumers, 


429-480 63 Liberty St., Mew York. 


the University. 
ner’s Church, on “The Relation of Seamen to the Kiagdom of 
Christ.” 


| mon text, John x.~; 


E. J. DOOLITTLE, Registe. 
New York Young Men’s Christian Associaxon.— 
Monthly meeting, Monday evening, May 25th, at 73 o’@ock, in 
Essay, by Rev. Charles J. Jones, of tie Mari- 





Young men generally are invited to attend 
EDWARD C. MARSHALL, Rec. Sec. 








thive General Conference of Maine will hold its 
hukerst apnual meeting in the Central Congregational 
chu Bath, commencing on Tuesday, June 23, 1857, at 9 a.m., | 





contifvag its session four days, in connection with the semi- 

conten | anniversary of the Maine Missionary Society. 

E. F. DUREN, 
Recording Sec’y. 


Ontario As. jation will hold its next regular meet- 


ing at Canandai,., in the chapel of the C ational church 

¢ . pel of the Congregational church, 

on Tussday, 200 fay, 1857, beginning at 11 o’clock A.M. Com- | 
J. H. DILL, Register. 





Spencerport, May“, 1857. 
General Associaf. Tae Ci, 
sati ; of lowa.—The General Asso- 
ciation of Iowa will hol Ptr annual meeting at Denmark, Lee 
elie cata “ at half-past seven o’clock in the 
evening. 4 ; Rovthear. 
Burlington, May 15, 1857. W. SALTER, Registra 











Marriecc . | 
ELLSWORTH—SMITH—At Dunha. the 27th ult., 
Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, of Lafayette, 77. Srise Catherine | 

C. Smith, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Smith, ¢ nat place. 
CHATFIELD—KLING—At Troy, Wis., theaeh inst. by Rev. | 

J. D. Stevens, of Lafayette, Mr. Silas Chatfield .. wiss Catherine | 

Kling. 

GREENE—GREEN.— On the Ith inst., by Rev. H.¢. Redfield, | 

George Greene, Esq., of Lockport, N. Y., to Miss kh Francis | 

Green, of Chestertown. 


Arnot, of Conway. 

WALES—WILEY—At Saxton River, Vt., on the 3d inst., by 
Rey. L. Hayden. Stephen R. Wales, Esq., of Springfield. Vt., to 
Miss Caroline Wiley, of the first-named place. 


Downs, Mr. Horace Jackson, of Bloomingburg, 
Hunter. 

AVERY—MANNY.—At Amsterdam, May 19th, by Rev. J. L 
Pearse, Rev. Frederick D. Avery, of Columbia, Conn., to Miss 


to Miss Sirah 


OAKLEY.—On Monday, May 11th, Thomas J. Oakley, Chief- 
Justice of the Superior Court, in the 74th year of his age. 

HEWIT.—At Bridgeport, Conn., May 1, Mrs. Hewit, wife of Rev. 
Nathaniel Hewit, D.D., after a painful illness of 17 years,in the 
67th year of her age. She was the youngest child of the Rev. An- 
drew Eliot, pastor of the First Church in Fairfield, and who was a 
graduate and tutor of Cambridge College, and a granddaughter 
of Rev. Andrew Eliot, D.D., of Boston. 

COOK—In Hannibal, Oswego county,N. Y., April 6th, of brain 
fever, Rev. E. P. Cook, in the 55th year of hisage. He was born 
in Somers, Conn., and removed while a child to Rodman, Jeffer- 
son county, and at the age of 19 years was powerfully awakened 
to a sense of his perishing need of renewing grace. These im- 
pressions, however, gradually wore away, and were succeeded by 
the most daring skepticism, in which state of mind he continued 
until the spring of 1531, when it pleased God to unfold to him 
the truth of the divine Scriptures, and show him the enormity of 
his guilt. He now experienced the most pungent convictions of 
ein and at lencth woe hroanght trinmphantly into the liberty of 
the Goepel. Re united with the Congregational church of Rod- 
man, and maintained a membership exemplary for Christian 
activity and decision. A sense of duty inclined him to the Chris- 
tian ministry. Surmounting the embarrassments of a want of 
early literary advantages, and the charge of a rising family, with 
patient ardor he completed, successively, a course of academic- 
al and theological studies. He was ordained as an evangelist in 
June, 142. His labors have been owned of God in the conver- 
sion of souls and the edification and comfort of the people of God. 
Brother Cook possessed a mind above mediocrity, which, com- 
Lined with his social qualities, rendered his society agreeab!e and 
useful. In his domestic relations he was faithful and kind, and 
was a consistent and zealous promoter of the benevolent reforms 
of the age. Com. 

WHITNEY—At Bound Brook, N.J.,on Tuesday, the 12th inst., 
Mrs. Catharine FE. Kent, wife of Rev. 8. W. Whitney, late Princi- 
pal of the Bound Brook Seminary, aged 37 years. 

COTTON—At Pomfret Landing, Ct., April 30th, Simon L. Cot- 
ton, aged 35 years 

PARKER—At Ithica, N. Y., 14th inst., Mrs. Jerusha Lord, wife 
of Rev. Samuel Parker, aged 67 years. Mrs. Parker was a native 
of Salisbury, Ct., and a niece of the late Noah Webster. Her 
long life, marked to an unusual degree with energy and self-de- 
nial, cheerfulness and faithfulness, was sustained to the end by 
a firm trust in the Savior. For many years she was very active 
in the Sabbath school, the female prayer-meeting, and all good 
causes, her aid and judgment being much relied upon in the in- 
terests of the Church. Her children were early consecrated to 
God, two of them being now engaged in His more direct service 
—the one as a physician and acting chaplain of the Seaman's 
Friend Society, the other as a Congregational minister. She 
gently rests in Him who is the resurrection and the life, to 
awake in His likeness. 

STOWE.—In New York City, suddenly,on Friday evening, 
15th inst., of congestion of the brain, Sarah Elizabeth, wife of 
George Stewe, and daughter of Hon. James Rider, of Jamaica, 


L. I. 

WAITE.—In this city, on Tuesday, 12th inst., Mr. Samuel 
Waite, aged 54 years. Mr. Waite was formerly in business in 
Portland, Maine, and removed to this place about twelve years 
since, and engaged in the business of an advertising agent. He 
was exceedingly industrious and persevering in his calling, and 
upright and reliable in all his dealings, He was taken sick on 
Saturday, the 9th inst., and lived but three days ; his disease was 
a slow consumption. Boston and Philadelphia papers please 


copy. 
WELLS—At Lenox, Mass., on the 5th inst., John Milton, aged 
5 years and 3 months, only son of George Wells. 


FINANCIAL. 








Continental Bank, New York, 4th April, 1857.— 
CAPITAL STOCK, €1,500,000.—TO BE INCREASED TO $2,009.- 
(00.—The Board of Directors of the Continental Bank, in view 
of its increasing business and in pursuance of the authority con- 
ferred on them by the Articles of Association, have unanimously 
decided to increase the capital stock by an issue of five thousand 
additional shares of one hundred dollars each, which shall be 
subject in all respects to the stipulations, conditions, and limita- 
tions in said Article, contained and declared, with respect to the 
shares now existing. 

The officers of the Bank having been duly authorized by the 
Board, hereby give notice that, in aecordance with such decision 
and with the said articles, they will open booksof subscription 
and receive subscriptions on the fifteenth day of June next, be- 
tween the hours of 10 o’clock A.M., and 3 o’clock p.m , at thesaid 
Bank, in the city of New York, frem all pone who shall appear 
to be registered on that day on the books of the Bank as share- 








Ou! Ye Baty Heapep.—We invite the attention of those who 
are bald headed, and those who are afraid of becoming 80, to 
Prof. Wood’s Hair Restorative. We are not in the habit of puff- 
ing every quack nostrum that is advertised in our paper, but we 
fee] it our duty, when we come across an article that is good, to 
let the people know it. We have no fears of having soon to 
“acud under bare poles,” and therefore have not the Re- 
storative, but think, if the certificates of honest men can be re- 
lied upon, that it must be a first-rate article. Try it, ye whose 
natural wigs need rejuvenation.—Rockville Republican. 

Depot, 312 Broadway. For sale by all Druggists, and by Mrs. 
M. HAYES, 116 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


RATS, ROACHES, BED BUGS, &c. 

The Landon Quarterly Revéew, 

The New York Daily State Register, and others on 
“ COSTAR’S” Rat, Roach, &c., EXTERMINATOR, 

** COSTAR’S” Bed Bug EXTERMINATOR, ‘ 
“ COSTAR’S” ELECTRIC POWDER, for Ants, &e. 

The London Quarterly Review contains near a eolum , and 
the New York Daily State Register, of May lst, says: ‘‘ No 
judicious housekeeper should defer purchasing a supply of these 
valuable remedies for clearing their houses of all sorts of vermin. 
With all confidence, we can recommend it as an indispensable 
article fer every family.” 

The New York Journal for April has the following: “‘ ‘ Cos- 
ran’s’ Remedies for all domestic pests, such as Rats,Cock Reaches, 
Bed Bugs, Ants, Fleas, &c., are said to be invaluable ; indeed, 
we can speak from actual knowledge of their rare merits. The 
name of ‘ Cestar’ isa ‘household word’ to New Yorkers, and 
his depot, No. 388 Broadway, is thronged by thousands daily. 
As the summer approaches, we advise every one who would be 
rid of the above named pests, to send and procure a timely su 
ply of the Exterminator. Druggists and dealers also should 
send their orders early, if they would secure a trade in articles 
for which there is a constant demand, and on which a fair profit 





may be realized.” 
“COSTAR’S.” 
Principal No. 388 Broadway, New Yerk, and sold by 
Druggists and rs ever ywhore in the United States, Canadas, 
Tndies, and South Ame 





holders in the said Continental Bank, in the propertion of one 
new share of the increased capital stock at par to every three 
shares then held by them respectively. 

The amount subscribed and not paid at the time of subscription 
will be payable on the first day of July next, when certificates 
will be issued. 

Such portion of the additional five thousand shares as shall not 
be taken by the shareholders within ten days after the said 15th 
day of June, will be disposed of for the benefit of the Association. 

The transfer books will be elosed from the 15th day of June to 

6th) day of July, both inclusive. 
ere oe y W. T. HOOKER, President, 
427-444 B. F. WARNER, Cashier. 


At an Election of Directors of the Park Bank, 
held 4th inst., the following gentlemen were elected fer the ensu- 


ing year, viz. 
Reuben W. Howes, George H. Potts, 
Joseph E. Buikley, Peter Hayden, 
John H. Macy, Edmund M. Young, 
John 8. Dickerson, 


Ellis F. Ayers, 
Edward B. Wesley, Alva E. Laing, 
Arthur Leary, 


Robert Squires, 
Levi P. Morton, 


Oliver Hoyt, 
Claudius B. Conant, Benj. B. Blydenburgh, 
George J. Byrd, Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Melvin 8. Whitney, Terence Donnelly, 
Jeseph U. Orvis, William H. Fogg, 
William K. Kitchen. 
POR INSPBCTORS: 
Loring Andrews, 

Addington Reed. 

And at a meeting of the Directors held this day, REUBEN W. 
HOWES was unanimeusly re-elected President. 

CHARLES A. MACY, Cashier. 
New York, May 5, 1857. 441-443 





Daniel Parish, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





If You Want Em 


ered among the most saleable. Address, 
SEARS, Publisher, No. 181 William 


street, New York. 
438-442°5 





JACKSON—HUNTER—Near Howells, May 5, by Rev. A. | 


ployment, send at Once for — 
‘aC . Our Publications are sonsid- 
Sears’s Circular to Book Agents. eS RODENT 


D. DEVLIN & CO., 


_ 439-451Q Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broad way, cor. Warron st. 


Ww 
ean aivave no hesitation in saying that Consumption 
cured, sim? alleviated, and in & great many cases completely 
Its soothing 2, the use of Dr. Wistar’s Wild Cherry Balsam. 
truly wonderful. healing influence over the diseased organs is 
Mit “ —__~one genuine unless signed 1. BUTTS. 


Oxygehated Bitters. 
— Gentlemen : Although ady 
form of patent me 
mony in favor of 
era) devility. 


Soston, November 1, 1850. 
- v almost everything { 
dicines, I would most cheerfully add at. 


your invaluable remedy for dyspepsia and gen- 
The course you haye 


b : pursued in submitting 
fearon, trerite tacttablished reputation with the medical pro- 
Oahechened Bitte. approval of scientific men, and entitles pane 
tant edicts for ~ to the confidence ef the public. I have used 
ne Pape ne = six months past, and recommended it to 
allother remedies know yo. = me in saying that it surpasses 
sotutine aemaahaiate an } for the reliefand cure of the most dise 


ish, 
o/ the digestive system. from weakness and any derangement 
Ww 


Dr. Green’s formu- 


ith great resp. t, your obedient servent, 

,..., EBENEZER SMITH, 
SETH W. FOWLER & Co., j8idence No. I Allston street. 
Proprietors. Sold by their agents ew ashington street, Boston. 
na omeiin mie avy % 


the public and 
“ighout the world, 


Holleway’s Ointment is a: 4 
the faculty, not only in this pre meagre 
by the most rapid cures of hoarseness. sore thon 4 
asthma ever placed oD record. Warm water aa *hronchitis, and 
precede and brisk frictinn accompany the MeN ations should 
the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane N application, Sold at 
druggists, at 25c.,63c., and $1 ,., pote » New York, and by all 


ACKEREL! MACKEREL. — = — 
_“ACKEREL!!1 
SALT AND PROVISION». 


New Fat MAcvEREL, No. 1, bbis., 6 bbis., 4 bbis., kitts 
New Fat MACK Re No. 2, bblis., 3¢ bbis., 34 bbis., kitts. 
New Fat MACKEREYD. 2*~ 1 jarge bbis., and 34 bbis. 
Georgia Bank Dry CODFISH, ~=d Pis Rock COD 
New Pickled HERRINGS, and extra Smoked Scale HER- 
RING: 
Picklea HADDOCK, Pickled SCALEFISH, and WHITE- 
FISH. 
Ashton SALY_ ground SALT, and SALT in small bags. 
New Mess POkY, Butt and Rump PORK, Mess BEEF. 
Smoked HAMS, SuQULDERS, and BEEF. 
New LARD. in bbis., & bbls., firkins, and tubs 
New BUTTER and CHE@SE. 
Green and Black TEAS. . 
LAMP OIL. OLIVE OIL, Rick, Summer Ye ory 
. st cash prices. Orders carefully filled. 
For sale at lowest c P Orr aN a ROSE, 
No. 228 Washington street, above Barclay, 


442X New York. 





y MR. WOODBURY’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SINGING BOOK, 
New EpirTiIon. 


LITTLE MANUAL FOR 
been very recently revised by the 


HIS POPULAR 
Sabbath schools, having 


| author, is now presented anew to the public, as one of the most 
TUTTLE—-MEAD.—On the 12th inst., by the same, Mr. Saney | 
Tuttle, of Bolton, N. Y., to Miss Thirza Mead, of Chestertown. | 

SYLVESTER—ARNOT—In Conway, Mass., on the 15th inst., | 
Rey. Charles 8S. Sylvester, of Cazenovia, N. Y., to Miss Harriet | 


j i i i i ising one 

ng things of the sort in print. It contains r 

eee me ti twenty-five appropriate Hymns, with some fifty 

choice Tunes, easy and simple of performance. Price, $1 50 per 

dozen. Single copies by mail, 
442’C F.J 


EW QUESTION BOOK FOR 8.8. JUST 
published by the Am. 8. 8. Union One Thousand Ques- 
tions and Propositions for $3.8. and Bible classes. 144 pages, 
| 6cts. For sale at the Depository, 375 Broadway, New York. 
442-444 * G. S. SCOFIELD, Agent. 
Gerseaywas TELEGRAPH, WEFKLY. TAKE 
b— it and learn the Facts and Philosophy of Spiritual Inter- 
Address CHARLES PARTRIDGE, 346 Reneneng = 
442- P 


course. 

Y. Price $2 per annum. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN BOOK 

S NOW READY. IT IS A COLLECTION OF 
Sacred Lyrics, unequaled in the English Language ; 

Published in various qualities of paper and sty!es of binding, 

by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 

117 Washington st., Boston 

The attention of clergymen and churches is particularly called 

to an examination of the plan of this admirable book. 442-445 
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0 w oO P E N . 
Most attractive and unique display of the latest 
SPRING FASHIONS 
In Paris MANTLES. 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
Feeling assured from past experience that the 
LADIES OF New York«K 
Await with some little anxiety the production of his various styles 
For tux Comina Season—Mary anv JUNE, 
On which occasion he will submit for the approbation of his 
NUMEROUS PATRONS 
A profasion of exquisite novelties, which, for tasteful conception 
and artistic finish, will far transcend the brightest efforts of any 


PREVIOUS SEASON. 
His preparations for this important occasion being now com- 
pleted, he begs to direct the especial attention of 
LADIES 


to the subjoined feeble attempt at illustration of a few of the 
most prominent chef-d’ceuvres 
THE “ ARISBIE” 
Is a superb flowing garment in the most lustrous black lanetas, 
with a novel application of velvet and lace, forming a transpa- 
rent border, the effect of which is extremely elegant and striking. 
Being circular in form, and having the genuine Spanish “ capu- 
che,” it is perfectly appropriate tothe approaching genial season. 
THE “ PHILOMEDA” 
Is one of those ravishing productions that only the genius of a 
PARISIAN MODISTE 
Could conceive. It is formed of the favorite black taffetas, with 
a Vandyke border, composed of “* dew-drops,” buttons on an open 
ground, which of itself is the most chaste and appropriate head- 
ng to the really magnificent 
PALL OF GUIPUBE LACE AND PRINGE ; 
Which completes the adornment of this most elegant garment. 
THE “ LECCOTHEA” 
Isa light and graceful envelop, composed of a profusion of Che- 
nille and feather-edged gauze trimmings in the finest Brussels 
nett, the pellerine of taffetas, surmounted by a second cape of 
Brussels nett and guipure lace and fringe. The peculiar man- 
ner in which the bias-formed extension passes over the arms in 
front, gives to this article a most recherche and pleasing effect. 
THE “IPHIGENIA” 
Is of a different character from any of the foregoing, being circu- 
lar behind, with the mantilla form in front—the shoulders are 
surrounded with a deep fail of guipure fringe, the same being 
also applied as an elegant finish at the bottom—the intervening 
flouncing formed of Brussels nett with alternate layers of cut 
velyet and feather braids in horizontal lines, preserving the 
light and airy effect essential in a summer garment 
THE “ANTHEIA,” 
OR LONG SHAWL MANTLE, 
Is designed for a somewhat later period of the season, as it but 
touches the points of theshoulders, falling from thence in graceful 
folds, and in its transparent beauty half concealing the full 
flounced robe over which it is intended to be worn. 
THE “ CHEYSEIS,” 
Another of those witching transparencies so suggestive of 
BEAUTIFUL 8PRING, 
Is aleo a combination of lace and silk-edged with the favorite 
| guipure and aruche puffing. The trimmings, which are most 
tastefully arranged, are mainly composed of cut velvetand gauze 
ribbon, with a minute velvet heading, which considerably height- 
ens the effect of the tout ensemble. 
The above form but a trifling quota, culled at random from the 
host of beautiful and distingue garments which form the preseat 
collection, to which, however, must be added the 


Circassian, 

















Newport, 


And Saratoge 


Jacket ; 


LADIES’ CLOBH PALETOT, 
Garments of oxtreme beauty and utility. 
WM. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
United States Cloak and Mantilla Store, 
Nos. 45 and 47 Canal street, 
Brandreth Building. 


And the new 
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$1 oo. FOR A VALUABLE CONSIDER- 


ation, we have furnished to J. R. STAF- 
romp, Practical Chemist, No. 16 #tate street, New York, a selee- 
tion of Owe Hunpesp of our Oneicnse Reems for Cooking, 
Baking, &c., the same being in eonstant use in our Hotel. Phe 
Receipts selected are those whieh are best adapted to the use of 
Private Familios. SIMRBON LELAND & CO., 
Metropolitan Hotel, New York. 
New York, April 6eh, 1857. 


The above Receipts have been added to J. R. Srarvoen's Fam- 
11y Recert Boox, whieh now eontaims more than 250 of 
the most valuable receipts that have ever been published. The 
above Book also contains a Chart, 23 by 33 inches, on which 
are 24 superbly engraved Anatomical Illustrations of the Human 
Body. This magnifieent Chart should be hung up in every 
family sitting-room, where it can be studied by every member 
of the family. The Book and Chart will re Vo postage, 

R ef 12 Cents or Stamps, by 3 
het ad R. SPAPFORD, Practical Chomist, 

4400 16 State street, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS! 

HE BCLECTIC MAGAZINE, SINCE THIS 

year began, has been embellished with eight fine raita 
of distinguished personages, men of renown, such as Dr. Chal- 
mers, the Emperor of Russia, Humboldt, Prince Orloff, Lord Clar- 
endon, Hugh Miller, Dr. Kane, and Handel, the great musician 
of the world, whose speaking eountenance is full of dignity and 
magnificence. In addition to these valuable pertraits, is a full 
and rich table ef contents, and ® great variety of —— 
ter, carefully selected frem the Forei Quarterlies and Maga- 
zines in each monthly namber of 144 pages, which render the 
Electic Magazine very desirable to all lovers of choice readi ng. 








8S MAN PHYSICALLY, MENFALLY, OR MOR« 

ally Free. A full report of the two evenings’ debate of this quee- 
tion is published in the Spiritual Telegraph last week and this, 
16th and 23d inst.; five cents per copy, $2 per annum. nena 
CHARLES PARTRIDGE, Appleton’s Publishing eer 
Broadway, N.Y. 7 





























THE INDEPENDENT. 


[May 21, 1857. , 
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Sawily Beading. 
AUNT SALLY; 
Ox, Tux Caose Tus War or Fauvox. 


[eopyaicur spcuaeD.*} 
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@HAPTES KI. 


Over ite bed the river rolled 
All flecked with shining foam ; 
The waves were black the waves were cold, 
But, deep in their darkest, chilliest fold, 
I woul I bad found a home. 
Oh, it had been a sweet release, 
Secure from a master's call, 
There to in unbroken peace, 
Till the world and the worldling’s power should cease, 
And the Lord be all in all! 

In the slave-coffle were about twenty men, with 
three women—Sally, the young girl Charlotte, 
and an old woman named Hagar, whom the spec- 
ulator had bought at a bargain, and five small 

‘children. The men were chained together, two 
by two, but Hagar was docile from age and habit, 
and Charlotte from youth and inexperience, and 
there was a kind of dignity about Sally which 
made her new master dislike to put her in irons; 50 
that, contrary to the usual custom, all three were 
left unshackled. The speculators rode ina light 
carriage, and a large wagon, drawn by horses, con- 
tained the baggage of the company. The children 
took turns in riding in the wagon, and now and 


then the privilege was extended to one of the wo- 


men. What a hopeless company it was that a 
ged its weary way through the pine forest 0 : 
far South-west! All had been torn fro~ epee 
friends, and were going every hom wage vel 8 
what they held dear. Is it strange u “ wd 
steps were slow, and tkat covery gloomy aad evi 
passion was aroused in their hearts ? 

Poor Sally had borne up bravely hitherto under 
her successive trials, and had still looked forward 
with something of hope to the futur, but this was 
too much, even for her endurance jand when the 
last farewell was over, her hea died =, her, 
and a darkness which might felt — on 
upon her soul. She thoug** God had forsaken her 
and she dared not pray. 
pray pete; 8 dear old home. 
day they advar’ 
for the nig* im 
A heap o lig 
blazing fire kin 
en to the women 
in the ashes an? 
#4 not cne white men’s fare—oh ne! 


boiled for them upon the slowing coals, of which the 

negroes eould only inhale the delicious fragrance. 

They ate their delicate bread and drank their coffee, 

seeing their captives the while devouring the 

coarse cake, with as much indifference and uncon- 

sciousness of injustice as you would have in sit- 

ting at a luxurious table aad watching your dog 
picking the bones at your feet. When the meal was 
over, the men were chained to the trunks of trees 
and to the wheels of the wagon, and the women 
and children lay down beneath the shelter of the 
tent. So closely were they watched by the over- 
seer, that they had little opportunity to speak pri- 
vately to cach other, but Sally had the young girl 
Charlotte by her side; and whispering to her 
to keep awake, she waited until all was still 
but the heavy breathing of her companions, 
and then motioned to her to steal out after her into 
the open air. She was only ten miles from Fay- 
etteville ; she would never be so near it again, 
and the thought made her desperate to return. 
Silently they crept along, startled by every wind 
that stirred the pine boughs, and halting between 
each step to listen. They had passed the tents 
and the wagon, and were just striking into the 

forest, when they heard voices. Just at that mo- 
ment, the fire caught a new faggot, and, by the 
blaze, they saw the two speculators, sitting over 
the embers, elosely engaged in conversation. 
Sally was so frightened that she stepped hastily 
forward, treading upon a dry branch, which broke 
with a crackling noise. 

“ Who’s there ?” called out the overseer, as both 
he and his companion rose and advanced quickly 
toward the wood. 

“Oh, mas’r!” said Sally, more dead than alive, 
“Its only me an’ Charlotte; we’s jes’ gwine to de 
spring for some water,—dat’s all.” 

“ Don’t tell me none o’ your lies,” screamed the 
overseer; “I know what you're after, and I know 
what you'll get, too!” and he shook his fist in her 
face. 

“Hush, Jones, let her alone,” said the speeula- 
tor; “ Never mind about the water to-night, Sally ; 
go back and lie down with the rest.” 

“ Yes, mas’r,” said Sally, thankful to escape, as 
sie slunk back with the girl to her old place in 
the tent. 

“ She deserves a hundred lashes, Leland,” said 
the overseer, as she turned away, “and if I had 
my way, she’d get em. You know she meant to 
run off.” 

“ Weil, I s’pose she did, and I don’t wonder at 
it. I tell you she was better off than we are, and 
it’s mighty hard to be broken up inthis way. I 
can’t afford to lose her, but I won’t have her 
whipped for trying to run away. Now remem- 
ber.” 

“JT should like to know how such a chicken- 
hearted man as you, come to be in this business, 
anyway ?” 

“] was brought up to it; my father was in it 
before me, but I’m sick of it sometimes, that’s a 
fact.” And he walked slowly and thoughtfully 
to his tent. Poor man! He had moments of 
great uneasiness, for his heart was yet tender. 
But interest and custom were stronger than his 
sense of right; so, after a little disquiet, he lay 
down and slept soundly in the midst of his vic- 
tims. Y 

What a night was that for Sally! In her dreams 
she lived over the day, and Isaac’s agonized face 
was before her, and her mother’s scream and her 
husband's farewell rung in her ears. Bewildered 
and feverish, she awoke. The sun had not yet 
risen, but the camp was astir, that they might be 
on their way before the heats of noon. A break- 
fast, like their evening meal, and then the tents 
were folded and the day’s march began. 

Fifteen miles a day was their average travel. 
In the first thirty miles out of Fayetteville, they 
met several country farmers going into town with 
thear produce. Some of them Sally knew, hav- 
ing had dealings with them in the market. They 
looked wonderingly at her as they passed, while 
she, poor soul, as she saw them disappear on the 
homeward road, was almost tempted to break from 
the line, and follow after them, even though she 
should be shot down in the attempt. All other 
feelings were swallowed up in her one desire to 
escape. If their path led through the forest, she 
wondered if she could not steal away under its 
shadow, and at night she lay awake for hours try- 
ing to think of some plan by which to fly and 
elude pursuit. Siberia never fell colder and more 
fearful upon the ear and heart of the departing 
exile than did Alabama upon hers. She remem- 
bered the story of the flight ef the Israelites from 
Egypt, and she sometimes thought perhaps the 
Lord would appear for her and give her a marvel- 
ous deliverance. But day succeeded day, in mo- 
notonous travel, bearing her farther and farther 


ne only desire filled her 
scape from her master and 
The first 
ed about ten miles, and encamped 
a little opening among the pines. 
ht wood was seon collected, and a 
dled. The mal and water were giv- 
to miv‘0r bread, which was baked 
«én divided, with a small piece 
among the company. Ru¢ this 
They had 
wheaten bread and crackera =ad a pot of coffee 


ee 


from home, and affording her neither opportunity 
nor pretext for retracing her steps. She did not 
quite despair, however, but every night, when she 
lay down by the eamp-fire, she hoped somothing 
would happen to favor her on the morrow. ; 
Five lingering weeks had passed, and the train 

had wound its toilsome way quite across the Caro- 
linas to the Savannah River, which, swollen by 
reeent rains, rolled its black waters, flecked with 
foam, downward to the sea. They halted on its 
banks to prepare for the crossing. The carriage 
and baggage-wagon were to go over & ferry at 
some distance above, but the expense was thought 
too great for the party to be conveyed in this way, 
and so it was decided that they should ford the 
stream. At this a dreadful consternation seized 
the slaves. Naturally timid, and from their field 
life unaccustomed to the water, they feared to en- 
counter its rushing tide. Shrieks and curses were 
heard among them, and the jaded limbs of many a 
stout man quaked in his fetters. The speculator 
was to go by the ferry, and was giving the over- 
seer some directions about their place of meeting, 








bling voice, wel 9 
“Please, mas’r, what river 1s di 
“ It’s the Savannah river, Sally.” 


3?” 
“ Yes, SalJz» you've seen the last of it.” 


« aa, bless you, no. 
yundreds of miles to go yet.” 


The women and children were made to go firs 





ing and swearing and urging them on. 


ed up their future. Most of them would rathe 


ghd madly to keep above the waves; so with crie 


Georgia shore. 

Sally looked back at Carolina, sleeping ir*®® 
afterncon sun, and knew she never shoul@#®® '¢ 
more, because that fearful river could ®°+ be 
crossed again. “Oh, then,” said she, “’#4red like 
something burst inside of me, an I gir?P @ltogeth- 
er.” 





And now the most toilsome part of the journey 
eommenced, for all hope of esear’ 8S gone, and 
they were exhausted by prey¥5 travel. New 
scenes were about them. Ti Pine groves of the 
Fayetteville region had giv” Place to the more va- 
ried forests of Georgi~ A richer vegetation 
clothed the earth, art flowers and birds which 
they had never seex before made the woodlands 
gay. 

But Sally went forward uneonscious, like one 
in a dream 4nd old Hagar, whose husband was in 
Caroline, and Charlotte, who had left a loving 
mother, wept and bemoaned their fate at every 
step of the way. The children were now earried 
constantly in the wagon, and the speculator, find- 
ing that the women were failing, and that their feet 
were bruised and swollen, ordered that they 
should take turns in riding also; and because the 
Wagon was overloaded, sometimes gave up the 
carriage to them, and walked himself. The men, 
who had no such relief, but must plod on from day to 
day, began to suffer exceedingly from the chafing 
of their fetters, and the master determined to have 
them exchanged for lighter ones at the first oppor- 
tunity. Their way lay mostly through forests 
and thinly settled districts, but after a few days 
they reached a village where was a blacksmith’s 
shop, ereeted on purpose to shoe the horses and 
repair the irons of the slave-gangs which passed 
that way. They halted in front of it, and the ne- 
groes, throwing themselves upon the grass, were 
taken two by two into the shop, and their fetters 
exchanged for those which were easier to wear 
In the village was a minister, a true Gospel preach- 
er, whose heart was wrung by the scenes which 
almost daily passed before his eyes on this great 
thoroughfare. Ashe glanced from his window 
in the hot noon, and saw the slaves lying there 
looking so spent and worn, with the chains about 
their ankles, his whole soul was moved, and com- 
ing out of his house, he hastily crossed the road 
to where the speculator was sitting under a tree, 
and began to expostulate with him, and to set be- 
fore him the enormity of the traffic in which he 
was engaged. 

“What you say is all true, sir,” said Leland; 
“but I was raised in the business, and if I don’t 
take em down somebody else will. I assure you 
I treat ’em well. Idrive the best gangs that go 
into Alabama. There’s a proof of what I say, 
sir; their irons were too heavy for eomfort, and 
at considerable expense to myself I’m having light- 
er ones made for ’em.” 

“T see you're a kind-hearted man, and the last 
one that should be in a trade like this—driving 
men and women in chains through the country 
like so many cattle. You believe they have souls, 
don’t you?” 

**Souls? I sometimes think their souls area 
great deal bigger than ours. There’s that woman 
Sally, leaning against the tree yonder—she's got 
more soul than a dozen of some white women I 
know.” 

“ And yet you can buy and sell them as if they 
were blocks of wood! I tell you, you are commit- 
ting a fearful crime. God’s word is against you, 
and the judgment day will be against you, when 
yeu stand there with them to give an account of 
your lives.” 

“ Bless me, sir, no minister ever talked so to me 
before. I hada good many such thoughts myself, 
last year, after having a great fuss at the sale of one 
of my gangs, so I went to my minister in Alabama 
and asked him what he thought about itt ‘0,’ 
said he, ‘these are unavoidable evils, and the 
world is full of them everywhere. There’s no 
doubt that slavery’s a divine institution, and if 
you do the best you can, you needn't give yourself 
any trouble about the matter.’ I was quieted for 
the time, but ever since I bought Sally, I’ve been 
thinking the same things again; and I believe 
you're right.” 

“Then why not give up this cursed business, 
and do what you can to atone for your past life ?” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, sir, I’m poor, and 
if I don’t make well on this lot, I shall surely fail 
and lose everything I’ve got in the world. The 
fact is, I never could bear to buy and sell as most 
traders do, and so I never make much money any 
way. But I promise you, sir, if I can pay my 
debts when these are sold, and I"!l try to get them 
all good places, I never’ll buy another man, wo- 
man, or ehild as long as I live, for, as you say, it's 
a cursed business.” 

The new irons being all adjusted, the line of 
march was again taken up. The speculator show- 
ed his sincerity by proceeding with more care, 
and paying greater attention to the food and rest of 
his company. Sally's distress of mind had so af- 
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fected her health that she was obliged te give up 
walking altogether. She grow thin, her appetite 


when Sally stepped forward and said in a trem- 


“Oh, mas’r! have we done got past Carolina?” 


“Js de+4r Alabama?” pointing across the river. 
That’s Georgia. We've got 


Sally could not speak, forsuch a faintness eame over 
her that she thought she wasdying. With the word 
Carolina was associated all she knew of home and 
place, and Georgia and Alabama were as vague 
and indefinite as if they had been in another 
world. But there was no time to waste in thought. 


into the stream, followed by the men, who were 
fastened together in a line, and ordered to assist 
them. At the first plunge into the water they 
screamed and almost fell down in their fear, but 
the overseer was behind them on horseback, shout- 
Despera- 
tion was in their hearts, and no ray of hope light- 


have died than gone forward to the misery be- 
yond, and tried to bury themselves beneath the 
Water, but some were afraid of death, and strug- 


fron. the half-drowning women and children, and 
oaths and fierce wranglings among the men, at 
last, panting and exhausted, they reached thr/ 


failed, and her master feared she would not live 
till they reached their destination. 

“Come, Sally,” he would say to her, “cheer 
up. I’m going to keep you myself. I’ve no idea 
of selling you. By-and-by, perhaps, I'll take you 
to see Lewis at Clairborne.” 

At this she would smile faintly, and say 
“Thankee, mas'r,” and then relapse into her 
old indifference. At length they entered Alabama, 
and when she heard ‘where they were, she burst 
into tears, and sobbed so violently that they 
thought she would die. Her master begged her to 
compose herself, but her grief would have its way. 
She refused to be comforted, and every few hours 
would moan and weep afresh, until they reached 
the house of the speculator, where the slaves were 
to be kept till he could dispose of them to — liking. 

EAN. 





THE LAW OF LOVE. 
CHAPTER UL. 


CuarLey STANLEY awoke early the next morning, 
pie heart filled with pleasure at the thought of his 
anticipated visit to his grandfather's farm. 

After washing and dressing himself neatly, b 
sat down by his little table, and read over the vere 
his mother had marked in his little Testemat 
for him to learn. It was this: “ Bear ye me 
another's burdens, and so fulfill the law of Chris.” 

After repeating the verse two or three tines, he 
said to himself, “I don’t know what thatmeans, 
but mother will tell me if I ask her.’”? Then, 
kneeling down by his bedside with clged eyes 
and clasped hands, he repeated very s}wly and 
reverently the Lord’s Prayer, and th¢ “ made 
his own prayer,” as he termed it,—that1s, pray- 
ing in his own words. He asked God » bless his 
t | parents and sisters, aad little brotherand every- 
bedy. He asked thst he himself mght be kept 
from sin and from harm, and that Gof would make 
him a good boy #l the day long. 

When his pr*Yer was ended, he rm down stairs 
into the sittin;-room, hoping to fid his mother 
there, that ! might ask her to expain the mean- 
ing of his festament verse. His nother was not 
r | there, bu’Ellen was, and remenpering how im- 
patient¥ she had spoken to him +e last evening, 
he wé Passing through the roon without speak- 
ing her, but Ellen’s pleasant “Good morning, 
s | Cyrley,” brought him back toher very quickly, 
ad kissing her, he answered— 

* Good morning, Ellen; do you know that I am 
going to grandpa’s this afternan, if I recite my 
lessons well?” 

“ Yes, I do, Charley, and I em sorry I was so 
cross to you last night. I fear I never shall be as 
patient and mild as you are, Charley.” 

** No matter about that now, Ellen; you helped 
me some, and mother some, so after a long time, 
I got my lesson. My head ached last night, and 
I couldn’t reckon right, but I feel well this morn- 
ing, so don’t think any more about that, Ellen.” 

“JT mean to try to be a better girl, Charley, and 
not be so selfish as I am now; mother gave mea 
verse to learn last evening, which will, I hope, 
help me to be better.” 

“ Will you tell me what it is, Ellen ?” 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

“Why, Ellen, that is the one mother marked 
for me to learn this morning, but I don’t under- 
stand what it means. Do you?” 

“Mother says it means that we sheuld try to 
help everybody, no matter what they are doing, 
if they need assistance, andif we can help them 
ever so little, it will be trying to do as Christ did, 
for He went about doing good all the time for three 
years, and if we cannot do much good, we can try 
to do a little, and Christ will be pleased to see us 
try, if we do it for the sake of pleasing Him.” 

They were now called to breakfast. After 
prayers, Mrs. Stanley called Charley to her side, and 
asked if he had learned the verse she had marked 
forhim. Charley repeated the whole verse very 
well, and then said— 

“Please tell me about it, mother. Ellen has 
told me how you explagned it to her, but you say 
that every verse I learn from the Bible will help 
me to be good. Now,when I go to school, and 
the boys say bad things to me, and Albert Crane 
strikes or kicks me, as he sometimes does, I don’t 
see how this verse is going to help me to be good 
to them.” 

66 I wall toll yuu, wiy Son. 





Albert Crane has a 
quick temper, which he has never been taught to 
control, and he often says and does many things 
when angry which he is very sorry for afterwards. 
His hasty temper is a great burden to him, and if 
you try, you can help him to throw off this sinful 
burden and lead him to become a better boy.” 

“Can I, mother? How?” and Charley’s coun- 
tenance expressed an earnest desire to know how 
he could be useful to his young friend. 

“Your faults, Charley, are of a different kind ; 
you have burdens to bear, but not that of a hasty 
temper like Albert’s. When he gets angry, try to 
make him calm by speaking pleasantly to him; 
and when he tries not to get angry, as you say he 
sometimes does, try to keep him pleasant by per- 
suading him to leave those boys who tease and vex 
him.” 

“ Oh, mother, may I invite him to go to grandpa’s 
with me this afternoon? I know he would like to 
go, for he has no brothers nor sisters at home to 
play with, and his grandpa lives in the city.” 

“Yes, Charley, you may ask him this morning 
before school, and if his mother gives her permis- 
sion, he must try not to get angry all the forenoon. 
lf your teacher says you are both good boys to-day, 
you may both go directly after dinner.” 

“Oh, what a good time we shall have!” said 
Charley,as he bounded out of the room at the first 
stroke of the school-bell. 

He hastily kissed his little brother Frank good 
morning, and as soon as his sister Lizzy was ready, 
he started for school with her. He stopped to ask 
Mrs. Crane if Albert might go to “ grandpa’s farm” 
with him this afternoon. She said she would like 
to have him go with Charley, because he never 
vexed him into a passion, as other boys often did. 

Albert was delighted with the prospect of such 
a visit, and nothing occurred during the forenoon 
to trouble them. The teacher commended them 
both for correct deportment and good lessons, there- 
fore nothing prevented the wished for visit. 

Perhaps in another chapter we can tell you 
about the farm, and how the boys spent the after- 
noon. Aunt Saran. 





Selections. 


TWO SETS OF LAWS. 


(From Mr. Fish’s new volume, Puipit ELoqusnogz oF tax 
NIngTEsNTH CENTURY, the counterpartof his History and Repos- 
itory of Pulpit Eloq » (a d divines.) ] 





Tue following extract is from William Monod’s 
sermon, (now first translated,) the brother of the 
celebrated Adolphe Monod. His subject is, God's 
controversy with His people. In enumerating their 
sins, he speaks of their disrespect for His law : 

Men have established two sets of God's laws, 
two codes of Christian morals ; one for theory and 
the other for practice ; or, if you please, one for 
Jesus Christ, and the other for Christians. Each 
of these two codes has its business, its place, and, 
I might say, its hours. 

e first of these two codes is the Christian law 
in its purity. 

The second of these codes of morals is the 
Christian law arranged for the accommodation of 
sinners ; it includes the ten eommandments, inter- 
preted in such a manner as to reach only the most 
scandalous sins; it presoribes a certain degree of 
love for God and for one’s neighbor; it requires 











chastity, temperance, justice, truth ; in a word, it de- 








mands all that God demands; but within certain 
limits—each one being a judge for himself. Those 
who have invented this code of morals, have rea- 
soned thus: “Jesus Christ was far above us; we 
should not pretend to do what he hasdone. The 
rson who suffers for our sins ought to be perfect ; 
ut we ourselves have no need to be perfect.” 

I have said that each of the two codes has its 
basiness, its place, and, I might add, itshours. Do 
not imagine that the Christian code, in its purity, 
nay be rejected; it is of great use; t is the moral- 
iy of the temple ; every one expects to hear it read 
im public worship; to find it in the sermon; no 
me is offended by it; it is, for many Christians, 
fhe morality of the communion day. By this law 
they judge themselves, condemn themselves, recog - 
nize themselves as sinners, and pray for pardon. 
For a large number, it serves as the morality of 
their discourses, and of their public writings ; itis 
the morality which is admired, respected, adored ; 
it may be called a magnificent picture, before which 
almost all Christianity bows. 

Thesccondof thesetwo codes of morality—I mean 
the Christian law—arranged for the accommodation 
of sinners, does not receive the same homage ; but 
it finds much to do, and if honor consists in effects, 
it is much more honored than the first. Long, in- 
deed, would be the catalogue of the uses made of 
it by Christians— we must limit ourselves to the 
enumeration of but a few. 

It ss the morality of the family circle. It ex- 
cludes, or at least is called upon to exclude, the 
grosser vices, the scandalous habits, such as drunk- 
enness, adultery, violence; but it permits the 
father of the family to be deficient in piety, chari- 
ty, and purity ; it permits the mother of the fami- 
ly to be quarrelsome, frivolous, and avaricious; it 
permits children to be wantiog in gespect for their 
parents, to lie, to dispute. It is, for a large num- 
ber of Christiams, the morality of education. 
What they propose in bringing up their children, 
is not, above all things else, to save their souls; but 
to put them in a condition to earn money, to honor 
themselves, and to reflect honor upon their parents. 
° we ™ * The Word of God is, with 
them, a sort of catechism, to be put into his memory 
and his mouth, rather than a law to be put into his 
heart, and to be exhibited in his life. 

The code, arranged for the accommodation of 
sinners, is, again, the morality of business. I 
mean in the speculations and relations of com- 
merce, in daily labor, in the exercise of a profes- 
sion, in the competition of interest, of honors, of 
studies, where there is little scruple about lying 
and deceiving within certain limits, about injur- 
ing one’s neighbor, or sacrificing the religion and 
the service of God. To love one’s neighbor as 
one’s self, and to love God with the whole heart, 
are, with business men, absurdities which can be 
tolerated only in the church ana in the sermon. 

This code is, moreover, the morality of govern- 
ments and of civil laws. I do not mean to say 
that Christianity has exercised no influence over 
the governments and laws of modern times. But 
does it affect the mutual relations between differ- 
ent governments? Do you know a single sover- 
eign, a single legislator, who has laid down the 
Bible as the true foundation of the edifice of law? 
They render homage, it is true, to God and to 
Christianity ; they cause themselves to be conse- 
crated in the name of God, and in His temples; 
but it is only an empty honor which they accord 
to Him, in order to legitimate and to honor them- 
selves: it is a sacred mantle with which they 
eover their own nakedness; they would smilie at 
the idea of giving Moses, or Jesus Christ, as model 
to a constitutive or legislative assembly. They ad- 
mire, itis true, that constitution and those laws 
which God himself dictated to Israel, and which 
contain, under images so simple, in language so 
popular, the perfect type of justice, the purest 
principles of right; they admit that the people 
would be happy if all legislators were animated 
by the spirit of Christ, and imbued with his mor- 
ality; but when laws are to be made, and the 
government of nations is to be regulated, it is not 
the wisdom of God nor the morality of Jesus 
Christ that they consult ; it is rather the wisdom 
of miserable sinners; it is their morality, their 
particular opinions, and, very often, their interests 
and their passions. In this way most of the laws 
and constitutions of Christian pecple are formed. 
In short, to express my thoughts in a few words, 
and to declare plainly a fact which I find through- 
out all Christian society, the sinful law of which 
I have spoken, the second code of morality invent- 
ed by Christians, is, outside of the temple, outside 
of worship and religious books, the law of the 
rich and of the poor, of the small and of the great, 
of the child, the young man, and the old man, of 
the merchant, of the artizan, of the man of letters, 
of the citizen, of the magistrate, of the people, and 
of the pastor. 

To Christians, the law of God is an awful word, 
a venerated symbol; and, like a beautiful paint- 
ing, they suspend it in their temples and upon the 
walls of their academies. But their own law— 
that law into which they have changed the law of 
God, in order to accommodate their weakuessos, is 
the law by which they judge themselves, and the 
road in which they walk. Has not God, then, a 
right to complain that we treat him as an enemy t 
Has he not reason to say: ““O, my people, what 
have I done unto thee? and wherein have I wear- 
ied thee? testify against me!’ In view of the 
slight esteem in which we hold the law of God, 
might it not be said that we have found, by expe- 
rienee, that this law is hurtful and dangerous? 
Might it not be said that God is an unjust master, 
whose yoke is heavy and insupportable ? 

And what is dangerous and hurtful in this law ? 
Wherein is the yoke of God heavy and insupport- 
ableg Would we be able to tell? Would we 
dare‘to tellt Ah! my brethren, let us in silence 
permit God to speak for us, and expose to us our 
iniquities, with that love which belongs to Him 
alone. The reason for which we do not accept 
the law of God for our law—the reason for which 
we seek to obscure it, and to substitute for it 
another law—is, that the objeet of this law is to 
make us holy ; the reason is, that this law is the 
law of a Savior who, after having offered himself 
as a sacrifice for our sins, wishes to snatch us 
from our sins. This is what is dangerous in His 
law; this is what is heavy and insupportable in 
the yoke of Christ. 

O shame! my brethren; a merciless Lyeurgus 
found a people willing to adopt his code of blood ! 
An impure Mohammed found whole nations that 
have submitted for ages to his licentious laws! 
The false god, Bramah, found people ready to 
burn the living in honor of the dead! The severe 
laws of the Romans became the laws of Christian 
people! But Jesus Christ has found no people 
willing to receive His law sincerely; and those 
who call themselves His people refuse to make 
this law their law! 





GOD THE GIVER. 


Buessep be thy name for ever, 
Thou of life the guide and giver, 
Thou canst guard the creatures sleeping, 
Heal the heart long broke with weeping. 
God of stillness and of motion, 
God of desert and of ocean, 
Of the mountain, rock, and river— 
Blessed be thy name for ever. 

ou who slumberest not, nor sleepest, 
Blest are they thou kindly keepest ; 
God of evening’s parting ray, 
Of midnight’s gleom, and dawning day, 
That rises from the azure sea, 
Like breathings of eternity ; 
God of life! that fade shall never— 
Blessed be thy name for ever! 

—Ettrick Shepherd. 


OUR FALLEN NATURE. 





Ir is the nature of fallen man to prefer present 
pleasure to the prospect of eternal happiness, 
the favor of the world to the favor of the 
Almighty; to love himself and forget his Crea- 
tor. In adults this nature is fortified by its 
own developments; by habits and connections 
which all tend in its own direction. When a 
man’s nature in boyhood produced fruits of vice 
and trouble, when his advancing years have 
steadily answered the impulse of the same nature, 
and his present associations are all based upon 
an alienation from heavenly ties ; to bring him into 
immediate and permanent conformity to a divine 
ideal of life, requires the ultimate Power of the 
universe, the Power whieh rules NATURE, and 
through nature circumstances. Set before all the 
wise and good of this world one man of thirty 
years or upwards, whose life has been wicked or 
worldly ; and tell them by a word, a warning, or 
an appeal, infallibly to change him then and there 
to a pure man or to a pious man, and they will 
each be ready to oxclaim, “ Am I God that I should 
do this.” 

To say that man is the creature of circumstances, 
is as much as to say that he is destitute of a nature; 
for where a nature is, there ie a power, a power ef 


— 


which circumstances are often the mere effect but 
are never the masters. Let all the circumstances 
under heaven conspire against the force of nature, 
as embodied in a seed of thorn, and they can 
never defeat it ; all the gardeners, manures, heats, 
and waterings possible wowld fail to make it 
produce fir. Heap upon it every advantage which 
y ra mane ean give, and it a speedily — 
thorn, hopelessly incapable of rising above 
its ope y incapa 
Change your treatment and endeavor to debase 
it, and the same superiority of nature to circum- 
stances continues to manifest itself. You may 
starve it to death, you may stunt or blight it, but 
by no adversity will it degenerate to brier; thorn 
in spite of allurements upward, thorn in spite of 
repulses downward : as it can never rise above, so 
it can never sink below, its nature. Circumstan- 
oes are the creatures of natures, not natures of 
cireumstanees.— Arthur's “ Tongue of Fire.”’ 


POETS’ GRAVES. 





Cuavcer was buried in the cloister of West- 
minster Abbey, without the building, but removed 
to the south aisle in 1555; Spenser lies near him ; 
Beaumont, Drayton, Cowley, Denham, Dryden, 
Rowe, Addison, Prior, Congreve, Gay, Johnson, 
Sheridan, and Campbell, all lie within Westminster 
Abbey. Shakespeare, as every one knows, was 
buried in the chancel of the church at Stratford, 
where there is a monument to his memory. 
Chapman and Shirley are buried in St. Giles in 
the Fields ; Marlowe in the churchyard of St Paul’s, 
Deptford ; Fletcher and Massinger in the church- 
yard of St. Saviour, Southwark ; Dr. Donne in old 
St. Paul’s; Edmund Waller in Beaconfield church- 
yard; Milton in the churchyard of St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate; Butler in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden; Otway no one knows where; 
Garth in the church at Harrow; Pope in the 
Church at Twickenham; Swift in St Patrick's, 
Dublin ; Savage in the churchyard of St. Peter's, 
Bristol; Parnell at Chester, where he died on his 
way to Dublin; Dr. Young at Alwyn, in Hertford- 
shire, of which place he was the rector; Thompson 
in the churchyard at Richmond, in Surrey; 
Collins in St. Andrew’s Church, at Chichester; 
Gray in the churchyard at Steke-Pogis, where he 
conceived his “ Elegy ;”? Goldsmith in the church- 
yard of the Temple Church; Falconer at sea, with 
“ all ocean for his grave ;” Churchill in the chureh- 
yard of St. Martin’s, Dover; Cowper in the church 
at Dereham; Chatterton in a churchyard belong- 
ing to the parish of St. Andrew's, Holborn; Burns 
in St. Michael’s churchyard, Dumfries; Byron in 
the church at Hucknell, near Newstead; Crabbe 
at Trowbridge ; Coleridge in the church at High- 
gate; Sir Walter Scott in Dryburgh Abbey; 
Southey in Crossthwaithe Church, near Keswick ; 
Shelly “beneath one of the antique wood-grown 
towers surrounding ancient Rome ;” and Keats be- 
side him, “under the pyramid which is the tomb 
of Cestius.” 


. 


THE PASSING AWAY. 





Lire wanes ; we are passing away. The ring- 
ing whistling engine upon the railroad track rush- 
es over a fellow mortal, and he is no more. The 
lightning’s shaft strikes down one here and anoth- 
er there ; the explosion of the boiler of some gigan- 
tic manufactory makes fearful destruction of human 
life, while the ocean-world of waters swallows its 
scores and hundreds. But the victims of the Rum 
Traffic! oh, how are they destroyed? Yea and 
the fell destroyer of his kind, the miserable rum 
vender, is also passing away—passing to the judg- 
ment—to his terrible reward. 

On every hand we see weeping parents, hroth- 
ers, and sisters. Love’s tie is sundered. The 
smiling infant and the venerable guardian, 
the rich and the poor, the bond and the free, the 
oppressed and the oppressor, all are laid side by 
side, all are passing away. Like the daffodil, 
“which decays so soon,” as the quaintold English 
poet Herrick says, 


** We have short time to stay, as you ; 
We have as short a spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or any thing :— 
We die, 
As your hours do; and dry 
way, 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.” 





THE HIDDEN LIFE. 


We are dead with Christ, as to the life of sin; 
and a dead man takes no thought nor care for the 
things of that life from whence he is departed. In 
Christ we have a new life; therefore, we should 
have new inclinations suitable unto it, and new 
provisions laid in for it. A natural man feeds on 
worldly things by sense ; a spiritual man feeds on 
heavenly things by faith and conscience. We can 
have nothing by the first Adam which is not mor- 
tal; nothing from the second which is not vital 
and eternal. Whatever the one gives us shrinks 
and withers unto death; whatever the other, 
springs and proceeds unto immortal life. Our life, 
therefore, being new, the affections that serve and 
wait upon it must be new likewise. This life is 
our own; not so anything in the world besides. I 
can purchase in the world only to me and mine 
heirs for ever ; but spiritual purchases are to my- 
self for ever; and every man’s affections are nat- 
urally most fixed upon that which is most his own. 

It is a hidden life; the best ef it is yet unseen; 
and though the cabinet which is seen be rich, yet 
the jewel which is hidden in it is much richer. It 
is hidden with Christ; so hidden as that we know 
where it is; hidden so that the enemy cannot 
reach it; but not hidden from the faith of the 
child. It is hidden in God. It is life in the 
fountain ; and everything is perfected in its origin- 
al and fountain. And this is such a fountain of 
life as hath in it fullness without satiety, and puri- 
ty without defilement, and perpetuity without de- 
eay, and all-sufficiency without defect. Lastly, it 
is but hidden; it is not lost; hidden like seed in 
the ground. When Christ. the Sun of righteous- 
ness, shall appear, this life of ours in Him will 
spring up and appear glorious.— Bishop Reynolds. 


cee Borticulture. 


HINTS ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
GULTUR 





“ Thou shalt eat the herb of the field.” 


Tue return of spring, and the rich verdure with which 
it clothes the surface of the earth, after the rigors of the 
winter's blast have left us, are well calculated to recon- 
cile us to the task imposed upon man, to till the ground 
for food. ‘‘ The herb of the field,” now upon our din- 
ner-table, we welcome with anticipations of enjoyment, 
rather than view it as a memorial of the penalty inflict- 
ed upon our race by the entrance of sin into the world. 
Herein have we again an evidence that the justice of 
Omnipotence is ever tempered by mercy ! 

Having taken a general review in our preeeding arti- 
cles of the mode of the annual growth of the plant, 
of the circulation of sap, and of the secretions of 
plants, we will proceed next to give some idea of the 
different organs, and of their offices, by means of which 
these processes of vegetable growth are effected. 

We begin this part of our subject with the Root. 

The Root is that part of the plant by means of which itis 
fixed to the earth, and through which, principally, it de- 
rives its nourishment. The mode in which this is taken 
up has been heretofore described in treating of the circu- 
lation of the sap. It is only in the perfect plant, however, 
that this takes place; such, for example, as the oak or any 
other tree. For in sea-weeds, which are either wholly im- 
mersed in water during their existence, or which are so 
situated at the water's edge as to be periodically wet 
and dry with the recurrence of every tide, the whole 
surface of the plant is endowed with the power of ab- 
sorbing fluids, and there is no circulation of sap appa- 
rent. For if a sea-weed be permanently suspended 
with part of its surface in water and part of it out, 
the latter will die for want of moisture, whilst the part 
submerged will keep alive. 

It is from the extremities of roots only that the nour- 
isbment of plants is taken up. By the extremity we 
mean not only the extreme end of a long root, but all 
the extreme points of the numerous small fibres which 
are seen to emerge from the principal large roots, and 
to ramify almost interminably from them. These ex- 
treme points, if examined with a microscope, will be 
found to be furnished with a spongy and hairy sub- 
stance, called ‘ spongioles.” These, whilst they take 
up nourishment from the surrounding soil, elongate 
themselves ; gradually growing at the point, and hard- 
ening into, and forming part of, and so lengthening, the 





woody root from which they emerge. 





. ——— 
It will be observed that this growth of the root 
places their absorbing surfaces continually in new ae 
tions ; consequently they are in the position to take 
the nourishing properties from each portion of the 
rounding soil in-succession ; and as they ramify in 4) 
directions within a certain distance of the surface of th, 
ground, the quantity of nourishment is increased, s9 for 
as it is available to them, with the growth of the tree 
provided the surrounding soil is of a suitable nature te 
the requirements of the plant. 


Up 
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FLORICULTURE. 


Attention should be given now to setting off th 
flower-garden to the best advantage. The annuals wi) 
be showing themselves above ground, and they shoulj 
be thinned out, as they will bloom much better than \; 
suffered to remain crowded together ; the whole sur. 
face of borders should be freed from all weeds by th, 
hoe, and then raked over neatly. Where there is ny 
longer danger of night frosts, many things from the 
green-house and from the protecting frames may now 
be planted out to ornament the border. The numero, 
varieties of the scarlet Geraniums are well adapted fo; 
that purpose, and so are Fuchsias, Heliotropes, an| 
Verbenas, and the tender Roses that have already 
bloomed in-doors. These, if slightly cut back, wi, 
bloom again in a few weeks. 

Perennial herbaceous plants, that have not been dis 
turbed this year in the borders, will now be growing 
rapidly ; and such of them as have spread, and have 
become too large for their situation, should be reduced 
in size ; and any that are in a wrong situation, with re 
ference to surrounding plants, should be removed. This 
class of plants may also, at this season, be increase! 
by slips and cuttings, and many of them by division o; 
the root. 

It is a good plan to lay out a small piece of ground, in 
a shady spot, and sow in ita quantity of annuals, iy 
small patches at six or eight inches apart. These wi 
be found very useful a few weeks hence to replace those 
that were first sown in the borders, when the latter have 
done blooming. By this means the beauty of the par 


terre can be much prolonged ; for the recently sown | 


annuals can be taken up with the trowel (if sown a; 
above directed) and introduced into the border without 
the least injury to their success; a little water being 
given at the time they are transplanted to settle the 
earth around them. They should be transplanted in the 
evening, and watered immediately. If an empty flower 
pot is turned over each patch when so planted, to shade 
for ‘ent: -four hours, so much the better. 

Those who wish to preserve their Hyacinths ani 
other epring bulbs that have bloomed in the green-house 
must turn them carefully out of their pots and plant 


them without breaking the ball of earth ; and keep then \ the physician the very natural reply, ‘ 


perc Brownrig, had 


‘d on going 





May 21, 1857. 
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been forbidden to 
i e, have been forbidden 

oes te ie these regulations, deti 
ef troops have been stationed along the front 
the points of egress from Poland, below Tho 
withstanding these precautions, the me { 
ally passes into Austria and Prussia, _ Le 
bas been received by our government tha » 
eeritly been imported inte both these monarchi 


Sagacity in Brutes.—When in Ceylon rm: 
ago @ friend of mine who was doputy-quarts 
ral, consulted me about an elephant bel 

is department, one that had a deep noms 
en his back, just over the back-bone, whic 
resiated the ordinary mode of treatment e 
After due examination, I recommended as 
the free use of the knife, that issue might be 
the accumulated matter; but no one of the 
attendants would undertake the operation. ; 
sured by my friend that the brute would be} 
under it, 1 undertook it. The elephant wasn 
he was made to kneel down, his keeper at h 
with an amputating knife, using all my force 
the incision requisite through his tough intes 
be did not flinch, but rather inclined t yward 
using the knife, and uttered merely a low as it 
pressed groan ; in short, he behaved as like 
being as possible, as if conscious, 45 I believe 
that the pain inflicted was unavoidable, anc 
operation, as I am happy to say it proved, 
is benefit. From the elephant I will pas 
dog. The then Governor of Ceylon, the 
one of more than 
sagacity; he always accompanied his mast 
to do, except on particular occa 
to church or council, or to ins 
_ troops, when the general always wore hi 
New when he saw the sword girded on, } 
give his attendance no further than the out 
without a word being said, he would return 
he coming back of his master, patiently wa 
tairs at the door of his private apartment. 
nother instance. Once, when fishing in t 
ands, I saw a party of sportsmen with their ¢ 

e stream, the men wading, the dogs swimm 

he exception of one who stopped on the ban} 
y howling ; after a few minutes, he sudden! 
nd started: off full speed for a higher pa 
tream. I was able to keep him in view, ai 
ot stop till he reached a spot where a plank ¢ 
he banks, on which he crossed dry-footed, 
oined his companions. —Dr. Davy’s Angler in 
District. 


‘¢ Spirlt-Rapping ” In Parts 








allowed 80 


put dowr 


| Emperor.—The Paris correspondent of the 


Independance writes —* Ican state upon 
that the sudden departure of Mr Hume, the spir 
(some of whose deings we late ly chronicled 
obedience to an order from the Emperor. The 
was so much affected that her august consor 
the continuance of the diabolical scenes. A 
ago the Emperor met the learned physician, 
querel, and remarked, ‘I want to consult y 
what I saw that trickster do ; and his Majesty 
ow Mr Hume had made a table turn round witho 
* it, and caused it to be struck by an unsee! 
recel 
Sire, 


Many times as he liked. r 


The Emper 


watered until the tips of the leaves begin to turn yellow $ mothing upon facts which I have not witness 


Then they may be taken up and laid on their sides o, / 


the ground, covering them over with an inch or two o/ 
earth. In that state the bulbs will dry gradually ani 
the leaves wither, after which they may be put away 
till the season for replanting. Narcissus and Tulips are 
worth taking care of in this way. Hyacinths require 
some experience and more attention to have them in 
good order. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Special care should at this season be given to grow- 
ing crops. Th 
ground should be frequently stirred, and earth drawn 


This subjectis of much consequence 


up round the stems of Cabbages, Peas, Beans, and ot! 
er crops. Carrots and root crops should be carefully 
weeded and well thinned out. This will give a large 
yield than if they be ailowed to grow up crowd 
together. 

Watering in the evening is beneficial to vegeta! 
crops when newly transplanted, in order to assist the 
young roots in getting fixed in their new situation. But 
unless the weather be unusually dry, it is best not t 
water growing crops, unless it can be dene regular!) 
for alternate successions of long drought, and then much 
moisture artificially applied, are by no means favorable 
to success. 

Attention must be paid to sowing Beans, Peas, « 
other vegetables for succession crops. 

In continuation of the cursory review we have bees 


taking of the principal vegetable crops, we come tos | 


vegetable that is only second in value to Cauliflower 
namely, Broccoli. 
improved, and some kinds of it grown to such perfectior 
that it is difficult in appearance to distinguish it fron 
Cauliflower. 
description. 


Grange’s early white Broccoli is of this 
This kind should be sown in April as early 
as the ground can be worked, and in an open situation 
in temperate localities, but further north it is best to b 
sown in frames. Early purple Cape Broccoli should be 
sown a week or two later. Walcheren Broccoli may 
be sown at the same time. In June, some seed of Sulp! 
or Cream Broccoli should be sewn for succession. The 
seed-bed will require water in dry weather. 

Broccoli should be transplanted in rows about two feet 
apart by eighteen inches, when the plants are three ot 
four inches high, and kept watered if the weather be 
dry, for they should be grown quickly, at first especially 
Keep them well hoed and draw up the earta well roun: 
the stems. 

For the table, they should be dressed as was recom 
mended for Cauliflower. 
the cook. 


Half their value depends « 





Forcign Biscellany. 


THE CATTLE MURRAIN. 


Dr. Greenhow, who has been employed by the Board 
of Health to examine into the murrain, s1id to be prev 
alent on the Continent at this time, has just drawa uy 
a communication to the President of the Board, in 
which he says :—‘ The disease at present, or recently 
prevailing in Holstein and the adjoining countries, 1s 
the ‘pulmonary murrain,’ and is identical with th 
‘lung disease’ that has proved so destructive amon 
the herds and dairies of Great Britain and Ireland d 
fing the last fifteen or sixteen years. Although pos 
sessed of infectious properties in a moderate degree, 
the ‘lung disease’ is known to arise spontaneously 
under certain ill-understood conditions of food 2! 
season, and is not usually believed to have been im 
ported hither from abroad. It is almost universally 
diffused throughout this country, having from time 
time broken out in an epidemic form in particular lo 
calities, and again disappeared without any very 0 
vious cause. Being already quite as prevalent here * 
on the Continent, no danger exists to our cattle from 
the importation of foreign cattle suffering from the dis- 
ease. Notwithstanding this, all animals suffering from 
this or any other serious disease that arrive from 
abroad are detained by the professiona! inspectors of 
the Board of Customs, and, if necessary, immediately 
slaughtered, their bodies being effectually destroyed if 
found to be unfit for human food, or, if otherwise, then 
delivered to the owner. 
only epidemic disease at present prevailing among the 
cattle in countries from which horned cattle are 1 
ported into Great Britain. 

‘* There is, however, another much more contagio¥* 
and fatal disease, called in Germany the rinderpes! 
Steppe murrain, which appears to have been confoun? 
ed with the lung disease, but which, with one or '° 
trivial exceptions, does not at present exist in any p> 
of Germany, or the west of continental Europe. 1* 
‘ Steppe murrain’ is a totally different disease from the 
pulmonary murrain, and is spontaneously develop®” 
only in Bessarabia, Podolia, and other countries °' 
southern Russia, from which it is never absent, and 
from whence it frequently spreads by contagion !!” 
Poland, and sometimes into Prussia and Austria. The 
most stringent measures are employed by the Russ? 
Polish authorities, and by the governments of Aust 
and Prussia, to exclude this form of murrain from 
respective territories. A regulation was published i” 
Poland on May 9, 1856, ordering the indiscrimin* 
slaughter of all beasts that should exhibit any sy"? 
toms of the disease, under which, according to * 
cent return, 20,000 animals have already been sis¥2" 
tered. Independent of these measures in the iter’ 
ef the country, quarantine stations have been es'* 
lished on the Russo-Polish frontier, where ee 
ing fromthe east are detained for three weeks f the 
lar measures for the exclusion and extirpation ©" © 
disease, should it show itself within those rer epee | 
have long been in force on the frontiers of Austria # 
Prussia. In Austria, the infected cattle are 1mm ne 
ately killed as soon as they show any anpearan®: | 
the murrain, their companions being kept in ashe 
and regulations still more stringent are enforce ther 
Prussia, for both the diseased animals, and al! - a 
beasts that have been in contact with them, — 6 
killed and buried eight feet under ground, qv!c*" 
being thrown into pits. od 

These lations have been most sternly Sek 
and not only has the importation of cattle from 9° 
6 . xist, be 
where the murrain is at present believed to exit 
ibited, but rags, hides, hoofs, hay, wood, an 

ilar articles likely to have been in any way cone 





with cattle, and all persons suspected of having 6% 


Of late years Broccoli has been much [ 


The ‘lung disease’ is the ’ 


Irish Emigration.—The Ballinasloe, [rela 
of 41h inst, says: 

“During the last week an unusually large 
of the peasantry have leit the west of lreland 1 
ica. On Thursday evening last the trains on 
land Great Western Railway must have conta 
@ral hundreds of emigrants. [ands of emis 
Both sexes entered the train at the statious 

ore, Athenry, Woodlawn, Ballinasloe, and 

he authorities have no idea of the 
je population at present going on.’ 


immense 


Government Doings in Turkey.— A ci 
Stance of how some things are managed in Ti 
-" occurred. To relieve the suflerinys of th 

nts of the island of Rhedes, victims of an ea 
and of the terrible explosion of a large quantit 

ywder, the Sultan sent them a present of 4 
@tres. In passing from hand to hand, this 
@ reduced that only 18,000 piastres reached t) 
and this sum was handed over to the primate 
their silence, so that the sufferere for whom t 
Was intended got nothing at all. The story : 
Gredible, but the Constantinople corresponds 
Times avers that it is nevertheless quite true 


How the Church of Rome gains Wealt 
Bales, of Hales Place, has expressed a dete 
# forego the position in society she has occu; 
Staining her majority, and to retire into a cor 
i also stated that the whole of the large estat 
Ge inherits will be made over to the Church 

eCarterlury Observer 


~Romish Compliments.—The Univers cong 
Fticle, in which it describes the state of soci 
at cities of the United States, with the 
eho : 
“ The present state of society in America \ 
ire us with alarm, did not the progress of tt 
Ms religion give us confidence in the future. \ 
once more what we have often said, it belong 
te England nor to the United States to constit 
selves judges of the governments and nations 
At Naples and at Rome there exists an amour 
rality, security, religion, prosperity, and comfi 
puts London and New York to shame.” 


Hr. Spurgeon.—At the Surrey Music 
Sunday, Sir James Graham sat on the platfo! 
Mr. Spergeon. In the center there were sev: 
met Ministers, including the Earl of Harrowb 
George Grey. The attention which Mr. 8 

eaching excites is certainly one ef the featu 

| day. 

Under-drainage.—The quantity of drain pi 
im England is said to average forty miles a we 

| @fthese, probably one-third is made in Lambe 


Post.ofice Promotion —A notice has ber 

Mr. Rowland Hill to all post-office employe 
y want an increase of salary or a better pl 
st make their application in writing, throu 
mediate superiors, to the Postmaster 
y attempt to gain their object in any other v 
Ii stand a chance of immediate dismissal 


Bir John Soane’s Museum.— \ esterday 
ation of nine months, the collection of 
ks, paintings, drawings, and works of art « 
Bir John Soane’s museum, Lincoln’s-inn-fi 
ned to the inspection of the pub ic; and fr 

be afforded on the Thursday and Frida 
Week till the end of the month of June to af 
who apply previously, by letter or personally, 
@s of admission. Every American ought to 
Mseum. ‘ 


Visit of Grand Duke Constantine.—! 
ris paper) announces, as official news fron 
that the Graad Duke Constantine will visit 
may be expected in London in the secend 

ay. 

The Sabbath M.P.'s.—Twelve of the net 
Bority of forty-eight on Bir Joshua Wale! 
bath desecration motion have lost their seats 
present election 


Starvation.—! rom the return published t 
of the Registrar-General, it appears th 
teen weeks ending March 28th, twelve pe 

mdon from want of the common nece 
twenty-six persons from intemperance, 
from delirium tremens 
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jons wi e, have been forbidden to cross the 
ran To ‘are these regulations, eer 
of troops have been stationed along the frontier, 4 ¥ | 
the points of egress from Poland, below a 
withstanding these precautions, the et be | 
ally passes into Austria and Prussia, = hae ligence 
has heen received by our government that If as 


ecntly been imported inte both these monarchies, 


Sagaelty in Brutes.—When in Ceylon many years | 
ago, @ friend of mine who was deputy-quasine eee 
general, consulted me about an elephant pelongt et 
his department, one that had a deep a = | 
on his back, just over the back-bone, whic n 
resisted the ordinary mode of treatment employed. | 
After due examination, I recommended as necessary | 
the free use of the knife, that issue might be given to | 
the accumulated matter ; but no one of the ordinary 
attendants would undertake the operation. Being = 
sured by my friend that the brute would behave wen | 
ander it, I undertook it. The elephant was not bound ; | 
he was made to kneel down, his keeper at his head ; 
with an amputating knife, —. all my force, I made 
the incision requisite through is tough integuments ; 
be did not flinch, but rather inclined toward me when 
using the knife, and uttered merely a low as it were sup- 
pressed groan ; in short, he behaved as like a human 
being as possible, as if conscious, as I believe he was, | 
that the pain inflicted was unavoidable, and that the | 
operation, as I am happy to say it proved, was for | 
his benefit. From the elephant I will pass to the | 
dog. The then Governor of Ceylon, the late Sir | 
Robert Brownrig, had one of _more than ordinnry } 
savacity, he always accompanied his master, being 
sllowed so to do, except on particular occasions, as 
m going to church or council, or to inspect the | 
troops, When the general always wore his sword. | 
New when he saw the sword girded on, he would 
vive his attendance no further than the outer door ; 
without a word being said, he would return and wait 
the coming back of his master, patiently waiting up- 
stairs at the door of his private apartment. Here is 
another instance. Once, when fishing in the High- 
lands, | saw a party of sportsmen with their dogs cross 
the stream, the men wading, the dogs swimming, with 
the exception of one who stopped on the bank piteous- 
ly howling ; after a few minutes, he suddenly ceased, 
‘nd started off full speed for a higher part of the 
stream. I was able to keep him in view, and he did 
not stop till he reached a spot where a plank connected 
the banks, on which he crossed dry-footed, and soon 
i joined his companions.—Dr. Davy’s Angler in the Lake 
District. 

‘6 Spirlt-Rapping ”’ In Paris put down by the 
Emperor.—The Paris correspondent of the Brussels 
L Independance writes:—‘I can state upon authority 
that the sudden departure of Mr Hume, the spirit-rapper, 

some of whose deings we lately chronicled,) was in 
bbe dience to an order from the Emperor. The Empress 
}was so much affected that her august consort dreaded | 
‘the continuance of the diabolical scenes. A few days 
Jago the Emperor met the learned physician, M. Bec- 
Squcrel, and remarked, ‘I want to consult you upon | 
what I saw that trickster do ; and his Majesty then teld 








how Mr Hume had made a table turn round without touch- 
g it, and caused it to be struck by an unseen hand as 
many timesas he liked. The Emperor received from 
the physician the very natural reply, ‘ Sire, I can say | 
nothing upon facts which I have not witnessed.’ ” 


nh 


Irish Emigration.—The Ballinasloe, Ireland, Séar, 
of 4th inst, says 
During the last week an unusually large number 
f the peasantry have leit the west of Ireland for Amer- 
On Thursday evening last the trains on the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway must have contained sev- 
jeral hundreds of emigrants. Bands of emigrants of 
hhoth sexes entered the train at the statious of Oran- | 
Moore, Athenry, Woodlawn, Ballinasloe, and Athlone. 
e authorities have no idea of the immense drain on 
e population at present going on.” | 


Government Deings in Turkey.—Q<A curious in- 

e of how some things are managed in Turkey has 
ust occurred. To relieve the sufferings of the inkabi- 
ants of the island of Khedes, victims of an earthquake 
| of the terrible explosion of a large quantity of gun- | 
Rwder, the Sultan sent them a present of 400,000 pi- 


mestres. In passing from hand to hand, this sum was 
eo reduced that only 18,000 piastres reached the island, 
«nd this sum was handed over to the primates to buy 


Rheir silence, so that the sufferers for whom the money 
Was intended got nothing at all. The story seems in- 
rredible, but the Constantinople correspondent of the 
¥/ wes avers that it is nevertheless quite true. 


: How the Church of Rome gains Wealth.—Miss | 


lales, of Hales Place, has expressed a determination 
40 forego the position in society she has occupied since 
@ttaining her majority, and to retire into a convent. It 
also stated that the whole of the large estates which 
inherits will be made over to the Church of Rome. | 
Carterlury Observer 


} 





Romish Compliments.—The Univers concludes an 


reat cities of the United States, with the following 
passages 
“ The present state of society in America would in- 
ire us with alarm, did not the progress of the Catho- 
c religion give us confidence in the future. We repeat 
nce more what we have often said, it belongs neither 
England nor to the United States to constitute them- 
elves judges of the governments and nations of Italy. 
t Naples and at Rome there exists an amount of mo- 
Tality, security, religion, prosperity, and comfort, which 
puts London and New York to shame.” 


Mr. Spurgeon.—At the Surrey Music Hall, last 
unday, Sir James Graham sat on the platform, near 
Ir, Spargeon. In the center there were several Cabi- 
et Ministers, including the Earl of Harrowby and Sir 
veorge Grey. The attention which Mr. Spurgesn’s 
reaching excites is certainly one ef the features of the 


ay. 
¥ 


| the South Durham eleetion, after the 


| 
| 
rticle, in which it describes the state of society in the | 
} 
! 





) Under-drainage.—The quantity of drain-pipes made 
: England is said to average forty miles a week! And 
f these, probably one-third is made in Lambeth. 


Post-ofiee Promotion.—A notice has been issued 
' Mr. Rowland Hill to all post-office employées, thatif 
y want an increase of salary or a better place, they 
ist make their application in writing, through their 
mediate superiors, to the Postmaster-General. If 
tiey attempt to gain their object in any other way, they 
i stand a chance of immediate dismissal. 


Sir John Soane’s Museum.—Yesterday, after a 
Pecation of nine months, the collection of models, 

ks, paintings, drawings, and works of art contained 
i Sir John Soane’s museum, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, was 
jened to the inspection of the public; and free access 
ill be afforded on the Tisve and Friday in each 
eek till the end of the month of June to all persons 
ho apply previously, by letter or personally, for tick- 
sof admission. Every American ought to visit this 
puseumM 





‘aris paper) announces, as official news from London, 
at the Graad Duke Constantine will visit England, 
d may be expected in London in the secend fortnight 
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Starvation.—From the return published by author- 
my of the Registrar-General, it appears that in the 

teen weeks ending March 28th, twelve persons died 
london from want of the common 


em trom delirium tremens. 


Should be Helped.—Some correspondents of the 
‘mes appeal to the public on behalf of Mrs. Seaecole, 
present in unfortunate circumstances, who was “ at 
assaults on the Redan, at the battle of the Tcher- 

+ the fall of Sebastopol, laden, not with plunder, 

food old creature !—but with wine, bandages, and 
d for the wounded or the prisoners. Her hands, too, 
eriormed the last offices for some of the noblest of our 
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see a at Southampton docks, was sold by auc- 
er + eel It was knocked down for a small 
a rote re or C opt, had, it appears, unrolled 
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set way of Preserved, and on its lid was raised the 
semblance of a beautiful human face, the features of 
hich had that sphynx-like repose so eharacteristic of 
Ky mee - It = curious to notice persons, amidst 
* livice pl “—_ t Thich oom looking at a skull 
enaniie: of th mx! which might have seen Jacob, the 
ae edhe! ie “a nation, enter Egypt; or be- 
4 oi at the head of his army, en route to the 
Mm pursuit of the emancipated Israelites. 
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| Visit of Grand Duke Constantine.—The Pays 


The Sabbath M.P.'s.—Twelve of the netorious mi- | 
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twenty-six persons from intemperance, and four- | 
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Dublin Prone ie Rev. William Lee, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and author of “ Lec- 
tures on the Inspiration of the Holy Scripture,” has 


been elected to the Professorship of Ecclesiastical His- 
—_ the Dublin University, vacant by the elevation 
of Dr. Fitzgerald to the see of Cork. 


The Quaker Hember’s Sword.—On Monday, at 
: was declared, 
the ceremony of buckling en sw so far as Mr. 
Pease (a Quaker, a Peace party man, and one of the 
celebrated Ruesian deputation) was concerned, con- 
vulsed the assemblage with laughter. 


Experted Produce,—lIt appears that the total de- 
clared value of the British and Irish produce exported 
from this country has risen, from 1842, when it was 
£47,000,000 sterling, to very neazly £116,000,000, 
which it reached last year. Let our readers meditate 


| on that one fact. Here is an increase in the annual 


value of our material wealth of £69,000,000 in fourteen 
years. And this only in one department of the nation- 
al industry. These figures tell us only of the foreign 
trade of the country. Ofthat still deeper amount of 
wealth which is absorbed in supplying the wants, the 
needs, the comforts, the conveniences, the luxuries of 
our own peopie, we have no record in this paper, but 
we can form a guess. 


“THE INDEPENDENT, 


A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
CIRCULATION NEARLY 30,000!!! 
Being larger than that of any similar journal in the werld, and 
is increasing rapidly. 
It is edited by eminent clergymen, assisted by the follewing 
distinguished 
REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS: 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWB, 
MR. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
And numerous ethers. 
CORRESPONDENTS 
frem all sections ef the Union, from England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, contribute to enrich the 


eolumns ef 
THIS JOURNAL. 

Each year ef the existence of THE INDEPENDENT has 
witnessed large accessions to the roll of its subscribers ; but since 
the great impulse given by its discussions on the Fugitive Slave 
Bill in 1850, the ratio of yearly increase in that roll has probably 
exceeded that of 

ANY OTHER RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 

The verdict of the nity, and ially ef ministers and 

influential church members, upon the course of 

THE INDEPENDENT 
in opposition to unrighteeus laws, shows that Christians were 
yearning for seme outspoken protest against national iniquity,— 
some earnest and pointed application of the Word of God to pe- 
litical duties and affairs. 

For the future, the plan of the paper will not be ehanged in 
any essential particular, but improvements will be introduced 
which we doubt net our readers will appreciate. 


AN EXTIRELY NEW FEATURE 














| will be « digest or resume of the periodical literature of Europe, 
| especially in the departments ef theology, sacred philology, and 


philosephy. 
A department of 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 
will also be furnished, which cannot fail to be appreciated by all 
lovers of flowers. 
The departments ef 
LITERATURE AND ART 


| will be conducted as heretofore; the latter under the direction of 


a gentleman well schooled in Art, and whom the leading artists 
of this city recognize as a competent and candid critic. 

But the great and leading aim of the editers and proprietor of 
The Independent is to make a 

RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, 
in whieh all these departments shall be subordinate to the one 
great end of religious instruction, the propagation of the princi- 
ples of the Gospel, and their application to the practical dutias of 
eommon life, as well as to the great public questions of the age. 
THE ORDER OF THE PAPER 

will be substantially as follows: 

First Page—8pecial Contributors and Correspondents. 

Second and Third Pages—Miscellaneous Correspondence, In- 
telligence, Religious, General, and Literary, Reports, &c. 

Fourth Page— Editorial artieles and discussions. 

Fifth Page—Commercial and Financial News, Notices, etc. 

Sirth Page—Religious reading, original and selected, for the 
Sabbath and the family. Special pains will be bestewed upon 
this department. 

The Seventh Page is given up to Advertisemants. 

Eighth Page—Editor’s Table, City News, and the latest For- 


| eign Intelligence. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Trenus— $2 a year by mail; $2 50 by carrier. 
Specimen Numbers sent gratis. 
Single Copies, six cents. 
ALVERTISEMENTS—Twenty cents per line eaeh insertion, with 
a discount en largewills. 
JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher, 
Office. No. 22 Beekman street, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ALL PAPERS ARE forwarded until an explieit order for 
discontinuance, and payment of all arrearages, is received, as 
is required by law in such cases. 

Casu In ADVANCE will be required with each mame sent by 
agents or ethers. 

RENEWALS.—Persons wishing to renew their subseriptions 
will please remit the amount direct to the publisher. 

Orders for the paper, accompanied by the money, addressed te 


| the publisher, and pre-paid, will be considered at our risk. 


Price the same to Clergymen as to Laymen. 

RECEIPTS for money remitted will be sent when requested, 
either in a letter when a stamp is received ; otherwise in the first 
or second number of the paper thereafter sent. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—It is uselese for Subscribers te 
wre to us on business unless they give the mame of their 
Post-Orricz and STATE. 

POSTAGE.—The annual postage on The Independent, sent by 
mail, is 26 cents. 

AGEnTs.——All our agents are provided with commissions from 
this office, and the receipts of none others will be acknowledged 
by us. Some have authority to eollect frem new subseribers 
only—a few are authorized to collect from new and eld. 

DYERTISEMENTS.—A limited number will be taken at rwewer 
@EN@S PER LINE OF NONPAREIL FOR EACH INSERTION. Wo adver- 
tisement inserted for less than fifty cents. Business notices 
will be eharged twenty-five cents a line fer each msertion. 
Items, thirty eerts. A liberal diseount to those whe advertise 
largely. Advertisements from out of town, to receive any attea- 
tion, must be accompanied with the cash. 

Exeuances.—We will exchange for one year, with any papes, 
on the receipt of one dellar. 








NEW BOOKS. __ 


Dr. CHEEVER’S NEW BOOK. 





op ST SLAVERY. 

This volume contains the sermons delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Cheever, to immense crowds, at the church of the Puritans and 
elsewhere, in October last, and his magnifieemt address at the 
Academy of Music. 

It is a 12mo book, of 272 pages, printed om handsome paper, in 
large type, and neatly bound im cloth. Will be sent free ef pes- 
tage to any part of the United States, on receipt of 75 cents ta 
postage stamps er etherwise. Address the publisher 


AGAIN 








, 

} JOSEPH H. LADD, 
of Office of The Independent, New York. 
| woop’s | WY 00n's CLASS BOOK OF BoT- 
| BOTANY. ANY has attained its present extensive 
| | use and popularity entirely by its merits. Teach- 
WOOD'S | ers about forming classes in Botany, whe have met 

BOTANY. | used it, are invited to correspond with the Publiah- 


| ers. Liberal terms will be made with those wishing 

WOOD'S | te introduce it in their sehools. 
BOTANY. Copies of the Class Book will be sent by maf, 
ost-paid, on the reseipt of $1, and the First Les- 


P 
WOOD'S | sons for 45 cts. 
BOTANY. MERRIAM, MOORE & OO., 
Publishers, Trey, N.Y. _ 


REMOVAL. 


QUO NDAYT-S CRT yon DEPOSITORY, 
NEW YORK. 
In consequenee of the sale of the premises lately eoeupicd on 


lease by the New Yerk Sunday-School Depesitory, it has been 
removed frem Nassau street and Chambers street te 


No. 375 Broadway, 
between Franklin and White streets, New Yerk. 
@. 8S. SCOFIBLD, Agent. 


HyEezoe's PROTESTANT, THEOLOGICAL, 


ECCLESIASTICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
EDITED BY THE 
Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., 
Assisted by Divines and Theelogians ef varieas denominations. 
PART 4 NOW RBADY. 


Te be completed in 16 Parts, of 128 double-eshuma pages 
each, at 50 eemts per part. 


439-tf 








SF Aozwrs are wanted te proeure subscribers im all parts of 
the country, te whom a liberal diseount will be given. 

TMEOLOGICAL STUDENTS can procure many subscribers ameng 
their felew-students, or during vacatien. 

CLERGYMEK AMD SrupENrs ean preeure the werk at a lew rate, 
by clubbing together. 

Fut Presprcrvers furnished, — gee “ 

ISTON, 


LINDSAY & BLA Publishers, 
480-442 Philadelphia. 
H"™ 
COMMERCIAL RBVIEW. 
Retablished July, 1839, 


By FRSEMAN HUNT, Editer and Proprietor. 
PUBLISHED MOWNWLY, 
at 142 Fulton street, New York—At Five Dollars per Anaum. 

The Merchants’ Magazine and Commereial Review is devoted 
to Trade, Commerce, and Nav®gation—Banking, Curremey, and 
Finanee—Mereantile aad Maritime Lew—Fire, Marine, and Lif 
Ineuraneo—Oeeen and Inland Navigation—Nautieal a 
—Interaal Improvements, ineluding Canals, Railways, and Plask 
Roads—Rivers and Harbors, and in general all subjects involy- 
ing the great Commereial and [adustrial Intorests ef the County 
and the werld. 

It has been ever the constant aim and untiring effort of the 
Editor and Proprietor to make the Werk at once a journal of the 
latest Commerdal Intelligenes, anda Standard Library of Refer- 
ence on all topics of Trade, not less indispensable to the States- 
man, Peltical Economist, Jurist, Financier, Banker, Broker, 
Ship Master, Ship Builder, Meohanie, and Manufacturer, than 


T°’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND 








te the Merchant and Business Man; and from the necessarily 

eomprebeasive range of its Diseussions and its Statistics, king 
im, as it dees, every subjest in the wide field of Commeree, the 

| pages of the Magasine will always be found to embedy a vast 

; fund of Kaow! fer the Farmer, also for the Cotsen Pianter ef 
the Seuth and she Grain Grower of the North. 


able eorrespondents in all parts of eur widespread blie, aad 
aad Ter of 


free 
and fair discusdien of subject legiti falliag withim its 
general scope and its erighoal atigu’ — ” 

The sumber for June, 1857, eom the THIReY-sIxXTN seudl- 
annual volume of the Merchants’ " 
enlarged mere than eme-third dines fis commencement in 
1889, and each volume now contains nearly Eight Hundred 
vo . A few eemplete sets ef the Magazine may be 
at the puhlisher’s effice, 142 Falton street, New Yerk, 
eemeane bound, fer Twe Dellars end « Half per volume. 





HE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN 
SER Be panties Uy eo cn ate 11th. 


438-440 -be 











T 








AGENTS WANTED, TO CANVASS FOR 
unrivaled pa DOLLAR MAGAZINES 
“THE LADIES’ WREATA” and “ THR FAMILY KEEPSAKE.” 
Terme liberal te these inating undoubted referenees. 
Invalid Clergymen and ents during vaeations will find 
this a healthy and lucrative business. 


a 
JOHN F. SCOVILL, Publisher, 
440-443 8 Spruce street, New York. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. 
Just PuBLisnED, 
COMMENTARY, CRITICAL, EXPOSITORY, 
and PRACTICAL, om the Gospels of 
Matthew and Hark, 
Fer the use ef Ministers, Theolegical Studen vate Chris- 
tians, Bible Classes, and Sabbath Schaele 
By Pror. JOHN J. OWEN, D.D. 
Tilustrated witha newly engraved Map ef Palestine, with the 
latest corrections. With a Synoptical Index ef the 
principal events in the life of Christ. 


Extract from the Author's Preface. 

“This Commentary is designed for general use, and to this 
my attention has beem unifermly directed inits preparation. 
The wants ef Bible Classes and Sabbath Scheols have not been 
overloeked, and it is heped that teachers and seholars, whe aim 
at a therough knowledge of the Scriptures, will find in this vel 
ume a valuable aid te their investigations ef Ged’s werd. Al 
though it has been my princten! cries to evelve the meaning of 
the text, yet many practical ‘vations and applications ef the 
truth te eommon duties of life will be found interspersed in 
this Commentary.” 

In one handsome volume, royal 12mo, 501 pages. Price, $1. 
Single eopies sent by mail, pestage paid, on the receipt of the 


price. Published by 
LEAVITT & ALLEN, 
440-442 379 Breadway, New York. 


DRY GOODS. 
REMOVAL. 


T. WILDE BEGS LEAVE TO AN- 
@ nounce his removal from Nos. 26 and 22 Jehn street, te 
the new store, 














251 Broadway, 
Cerner of Murray street, 
OPPOSITE THE CITY MALL. 


The undersigned opens his new warerooms with the most eem- 
plete stock ever offered te the trade, eomprising 

Silk Geods, 

Straw Goods, 
Silk and Fancy Bonnets, 
French Flowers, 
ress Caps and Head Dresses, 
Bonnet Frames, &o. 
Te which the attention of buyers is respectfully invited. 
R. T. WILDE, 

435-442xX Importer and Manufaetures. 


My 2’s FURNISHING GOODS. 





KETCHAM, WILLER & MERSEREAG, 
Suoeessors te 
6. B. HATCH & O@., 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
99 CuamBeRs SrReer, 


@erner ef Chureh street,) 


Offer for sale a full and fresh assortment of the latest styles of 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 


RS Depot of the 
423-tfx “GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS.” 


o>" ® FURNISHING GoopDs— 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Old stand of C. B. Hateh & Co., 97 William street, N. Y., 
between John st. and Maiden Lane. 
LITCHFIELD & BRADY, 

Imperters and Manufacturers of Shirts, Collars, Cravats, 
Stocks, Ties, Scarfs, Hosiery, Gloves, Suspenders, Handkerchiefs, 
Dressing Robes, &c. 

Shirts of superior qualities ready made, or made to order from 
measure. The system which the subscribers have adopted re- 
lative to measurement, style of fit, and the prompt execution of 
all orders entrusted to them, is one that cannot fail te meet with 
public faver. Merchants from the country will find it te their 
interest to examine our stock, and compare prices before making 
their purchases. 431-456 


A. 


Have removed to the New and Spacious Store 

NO. 96 BOWERY; 

where will be found a very large assortment of 

HOSIERY, 

UNDER GARMENTS, 

GLOVES, 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, &e. 

The best Geods offered at the very lowest prices. 
Established in 1823. 


FINANCIAL. 








REMOVAL. 
R AN K IN 





& 


441-4428 








BANKING AND COLLECTION OFFICE. 
QMALLEY, WEED & BARTLETT, 


54 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE @. SMALLEY. WM. @. WEED. ALFRED W. BARELETT. 





E@URITY FIRE INSURANCE O00., NO. 31 
Ss Conk Pine street (Great Western rs ). 
LL PAID 
paid in, and ta- 
vested, is now ready te receive ications and te issue P, 
. Ships ia Port, and ether 
Preperty, on favorable terms. 
; JOSEPH WALKBR President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, 4 
D * 
J Walker, Edward Haight, 8B. 
Will F. Mett, oneph I James G. Garner, 
John x Jehn D. Warren, Samuel C. Paxson, 
Edward Wood, Edward M L. nee 
L. Wm. Birdsall, Jr.. Ed Crom 
D. Cromwell, Jr., Richard P. Bruf, Smith Lawrence, 
Wm. M.A Geerge H. ‘ Bly. 
Chas. E. Parker, John R. Willis, E. J. Donnell 
Edmund W. Corlies, Edward Willets, 8. T. Valentine, 
nm. " m. H. Hussey, L. B. Wymaa, 
Henry Barrow, Wm. Allen Butles, 
Pa Grinnell, Joha Allen, Keeler. 





er FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 10 WALL STREET. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


DIRECTORS: 
JOHN RANKIN, President. 


Samuel P. Holmes............... Of Bowen, McNamee & Oe. 
Anson G. Phelps... -«- - " Phelps, Dodge & Co. 







Charles Christmas. ésbee 

George H. Ellery....-.--........ * Ellery & Gibbons. 

Alfred Large.......--- ----s0.05. * Lottimer, Large & Co. 

Walter 8. Griffith.......-........ * Griffith & Co. 

J.8.T. Stranahan............... Prest. Atlantic Dock Ce. 

Lowel Holbrook............: ...Of Holbrook, Nelson & Oo. 
rt Boorman...........--.... * Sam & Baldwin. 

Samuel SJoan.......-.........-- Prat. Hudson River R. R. 

Joshua H. Bates................. Bates, Taylor & Co. 

Boe Bi IIR, on ote 4c. es isiccens * Strange & Brother. 

Ss ree " West, Caldwell & Co. 

W.H. McCennell................ * Ely, Bowen 

James McKaye........--...--+-- " Wells, Fargo & Ce. 

8. Nelson Davis................. "8. N. Davis & Co. 

George W. Parsons.............. " Parsons & Riggs. 


William L. Kin 
William A. Kob 
George Bulpin..............., “a 
Nathan Lane % 
Solomon Freeman : 
Ebenezer Beadleston " Nash & Beadleston 

Moses A.“Hoppock............... * Hoppock, Mooney 

William C. Bowers.............. Brooklyn. 

Willard M. Newell...............0f Frothingham, Newell & Co, 
Henry J. Baker................. * H. J. Baker & Co. 

George Barnes.................. " Barnes, Lyman & Co. 





William Allen........... . “ Allen, McLane & Buckley. 
John Armstrong................ * M. Armstrong & Son 
seks am on.oe cnenaae 31 Dey street. 
PE i c0tiswswnsvaneees Of A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Ts i I, ia its baad s ganbue 501 Broadway 


Andrew Comstock... ..Of A. & W. 8. Comstoek. 
W. D. Thompsen................ * Mason & Thompson. 
This Company is now prepared to insure property against less 
and damage by fire. 
WILLIAM MULLIGAN, See’y. 
ALEXR. Wier, Jr., Ase’t Sec’y. 439fX 9 


aa ~~ CONTINENTAL 
NSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFICE—I8 Wall street. 


Cash Capital.................-.....- 500,000 


POLICY HOLDERS 
PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS TO THE EXTENT OF 
Seventy-five Per Cent. 


DIRECTORS: 

WILLIAM V. BRADY, President. 
A. A. Low, Charles H. Booth, Charles Lamson, 
Thomas Tileston, Thomas Smull, John D. Mairs, 
George Griswold,Jr.,James A. Edgar, John W. Shenek, 
Chas. M. Connolly, Lawrence Turnure, David Lane, 
James Freeland, Henry Eyre, Wm. M. Richards, 
Lowell Holbrook, Henry C. Bowen, Geo. 8. Stephenson, 
£amuel D. Babcock, Aurelius B. Hull, Jehn B. Wright, 











| 





E. T. H. Gibson, 
A. Studwell, 
Edward Lambert, 
C. A‘ Avery, 
Peleg Hall, 


Bradish Johnson, 
Wilson G. Hunt, 
Thomas Fraser, 
8. B. Chittenden, 
John Caswell, 


Geo. W. Lane, 
Wm. W. Stone, 
Horace B. Claflin, 
D. H. Arnold, 

J. H. Ransom, 





S@ WILL GIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE NEGOTI- | 


ation ef Notes and Leans; also to the purehase and sale ef 
STOCKS and BONDS, at the Brokers’ Board, 


STRICTLY ON COMMISSION. 

Having prompt and reliable correspondents, will negociate and 
collect paper—payable at all the principal points im the United 
Mates and Canadas—at the lowest possible rates 

New York, Jan. 31, 1857. 

RYFERENCE. 
MOSES TAYLOR, Exsq., . 
429-454 WM. B. ASTOR. | New York. 


H. 
(Next building below Wall st.,) 
STOCK, BOND, AND GENERAL EXCHANGE BROKERS. 

The undersigned have formed a co-partnership, under the 
above name and firm, for the purchase and sale, on commission, 
of stocks, bends and mereantile paper, and for the negetiation 
of loans. 

Their long experience enables them to promise that orders in- 
trusted te them will be satisfactorily fulfiied—New York, April 
1, 1867. HENRY MEIGS, Jr., 

(Late Cashier Metropolitan Bank.) 
WM. ALEX. SMITH, 
(Late of Ne. 62 Wall st.) 
They refer te Metropolitan Bank, 
Merchants’ Bank, 
Moses Taylor, Esq., 
P. Harmony’s Nephews & Co., 
Philadelphia Bank, Philadelphia, 
R. Miekle, Esq., Cash. Union Bk. Md., Baltimore. 
J.C. Wild, Bsq., Cashicr Boston Bank, Boston. 


“MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


AVEN, BACON & CO., (SUCCESSORS TO BA- 

CON & RAVEN) Piano Forte Manufacturers, Wareroom 
No. 135 Grand street, near Breadway, where a full assortment 
of Instruments, exelusively ef eur ewn Manufasture, may be 
found. Warranted in every respect. 439-400 


BPOT OF THRE ALEXANDRE ORGANS.— 
This magnidicent instrament, just intredueed by 
TMALBERG 
At his “‘ Matinees Musicales,” is witheut a rival fer the chureh er 
dzawing-room. 
A fail assortment em hand and eper te the imspection of the 


uliic. 
jse-44ax BERMAED & FABREGUETTES, Jr., 51 Dey street. 


MEILGES&S, JIr., & BMITH=, 
Wo. 39 William st., 


New York. 














M VSI CAZL INSTRUMENTS; 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 

Of the best French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
Americans Pianuafacture. 

Alse, Strings and Trimmings fer Violins, Guitars, Vieloncellos, 





&c., ke. Great indueements offered te good wholesale buy- 
ons, b 
“— EDWARD BAACK, 
Manufacturer and Importer, 
435-446X 7 Fulton street 
b= ——_— —__—_| 


INSURANCE. 
XCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
This Company insures all kinds of Buildings, Househeld 
Furniture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other preperty, 
against less by fire. , 


GEORGE S. DOUGHTY, Pres’t, 
EUGBNE PLUNKETT, Viee-Pres’t. 


DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Plunkett, 
Jacob Little, 
Marshall 0. Beberts, 
John R. Peters, 
Frederic De Peyster, 
Alfred Plunkett, 
Daniel Richards, 
Wm. H, Johnsen, 
Joanunes Gourd, 

S. J. Pardessus, 
J.T. B. Maxwell, 
William A. 8. Yaa Dazer, 
Walde Hutchins, 
Howard C. Cady, 
Wiliam Ferden, 
Anson Livingsten, 
Charles Bagery, 





George 8. Doughty, 
Frederick Pentz, 
Richard F. Carman, 
Ambrose C. Kingsland, 
Ramsay Creoks, 

E. K. Collins, 

John Garcia, 

G. W. Burnham, 
Henry L. Hoguet, 

L. E. Lahens, 
George B. Moreweed, 
Ab’m Van Santveord, 
Hiram Andersen, 
Charles B. Hart, 
Edouard Bossange, 
F. J. Hosford, 
Robert W. Mead, 


John Ewen. Charies B. Write, 

P. K. Francis, Jeha H. Brewer. 

Robert Hogan, 

441-444C HENRY QVUACKENBOSS, Seoretary. 





OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK.—OFFICE, NO. 4 WALL STREET. 


Com ti te Insure Buildi Merchandise, 
Ships in Porm and Cargecs, Househeld Faraiture and Persenal 
gen y; nst loss er damage by Fire, on favorable 
terms. Lesses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
Capital Stook (all paid)................ 08. $500,000 
Burplus OVET......-.- eee eee eceeeeeeeee .. 960,000 
ones B Boe, a Heyt, 
G. . vase 
Lucius H a" Thee. McM. Wm. Sturgis, Fr., 
Chas. J a, Bichard Bigelew, lence Cooke, 
A. F. Willmarta, Oliver i a . Barnes, 
DNs Barney, Toe Lockwect, Joba B. Hatebiacoa, 
Wa HMelen. LeviP. Merton,  @hes. P. Baldwin, 
Charles B. Hateh, Geo. Peares, Ki. @ilbert By, 
B. Wateon Bull, Ward A. W Fat iP A ad 
L. A’ dz, LH. John BR. 
my ted Cuns. A. ’ Masen, 
Homer Mergaa, James Lew, Geo. f. 
Levi P. Stane, Cephas H. Norton, John W. 
James Mumparey, . eet Yale, Jr., 
A. F. WHLMARTH, Vice-President. 
J. MIMZON SADE, Seoretary, 





Sheppard Gandy, Edmund M. Young, Hiram Barney, 


Wm. M. Vail, Wellington Clapp, Joseph Battell, 
John Paine, Lycurgus Edgerton, Robt. H. McCurdy. 
436-448 GEO. T. HOPE, Secretary. 





HE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Chief Office for the United States, 71 Wall street, New York. 
Capital, $2,500,000. 
GUARANTEE FUND, $346,000, 

Deposited with Comptroller of the Btate, and Trustees in the 
City of New York. Losses paid by the Soeicty in the United 
States, to 31st Dee., 1856, $732,950. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
Aquilla G. Stout, Paul Spofford, Caleb Barstow, 
Henry Ludlam, Robert J. Dillon, B. F. Wheelwright, 
John P. Nesmith, Jas. W. Gerard, Jr., C. E. Habicht, 

John G. Molbrooke. 

Bankers.—Tne Learner Mawvuractrurers’ Bank, New York. 

Solicitor for the United States.—Rosert J. Ditton, New York. 

Consulting Counsel.—J. W. Grrarp, New York. 

C. E. HABICHT & J. G. HOLBROOKE, General Agents, 
To whem applications for insuranee and agencies are to be ad- 
a 








CARPETINGS. _ 
Pi aa CARPETINGS. 


G Eo. . P ET 
late of the firm 
Peterson & Huamphrey, 
Will continue the CARPET BUSINESS in the firm ef 
E. A. PETERSON & CO., 
Old Wo. 70 CANAL STREET, near Broadway. 


Constantly receiving and in store, Crossizy & Sows’ latest pat- 
terns of pee so ay e would invite the attention of our friends 
and the public to our earefully selected Stock, consisting ef 

Velvet and Tapestry Carpets 
Brussels and 3-ply do. 

Superfine Ingrain, Oil Cloths, Rugs, Druggetts, &e., &e., and 
all other goods feund in /irst-elass Carpet Stores, at the lowest 
Cash prices. E. A. PETERSON & CO., 

435-442x Old No. 70 Canal st. 





C A R P E T s ° 
DOUGHTY & BROTHER, 
214{Broadway;................ (OPPOSITE THE PARE. 


Weare constantly receiving frem Europe and the Austien 
Bales, all the latest styles of Carpeting, which we offer at the 
lowest market rates. 

A fine stock of cheap Ingraias eonstantly on hand. 

Sabeacs _ 0-0 Pet 


THE GREAT CARPET EMPORIUM, 
374 Hudson Street, New York. 
SUBSCRIBER TAKES PLEASURE IN 








announcing to his friends and the public, that he is pre- | 


pared to offer his goods this spring as follows, for CASH enlg : 

Handsome Tapestry Bruseels, 78. 6c. @ Se. 

Imperial Three-ply Carpet, 8s. 

Superfine Ingrain sd 6s. 

Extra fine In a SS 4s. 6c. 

Heavy ALL WOOL Ingrain, 3s. 6c., a price unheard of. 

Heavy Wool Filling and Cotton Warp, 2s. 6c. 

Cotton Carpet, Is 

OIL-CLOTHS 
per yard and upwards. 

WINDOW SHADES, a large assortment ef Landscapes, from 
$1 26apair. Also a splendid assortment of Gilt Shades, from $2 


a pair. 
BRUSSELS and VENETIAW STAIR CAPETING ef ev- 
ery description, together with every artiele connected With the 


trade. 
J. R. LANDON, 
374 Hudson street, near King,.N. Y. 


Is. 6c. 
of any width and quality from three shillings | 


| tiens made te the “ Columbian” last year, has given the house 


Ministers and Churehes furnished at wholesale prices. 436-443) | 





Qe pe 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 
KIMBALL, WHITTEMORE & CO., 

0. 360 BROADWAY NEW-YQRK, 
Manufacturers of LOOKING-@LASSES of every variety, 
and dealers in French and German Loeking-Giass Plates ; Amer- 
ican, German and Freneh Plate, Picture, and Winadew G@iass,; 
Cerniees and Mouldings ofall kinds; Marble Slabs and Brackets: 
Mantel and rier Glasses ; 
Fancy Tables, Gold Leaf, Gilders’ Whiting and Gime, &e., dc. 
Portrait and Picture Frames made to order. 
We keep constantly fer sale a daoiee selection of Oil Painflags 
from distinguished Artists. 
In extent and variety our steck is equal to any in the efty, and 
eur facilities for the manufacture aud sale of goods, at the 
Lowest Possible Prices, 
are not surpassed by these ef any ether House in 
States. 





the Gaited 
421-472 


OUNTRY TRADE SUPPLIED.—NOS. 


390, and 392 Greenwich street, corner of Beach street, New 


York. 
481-436X 


MORACE V. SIGLBR. 


EDUCATION. 


HE FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
at Norwichtown, Ct., wiil re-open May Sth. For cirenlars 
apply te the Prineipal, Mrs. J. F. MACKIR, Nerwiehtowa, Gt. 
438-451l*c 


GOLDEN HILL INSTITUTE. 


CLASSICAL, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 
Boarding-School, leeated at Bridgeport, Conn. Rev. G. 
B. DAY, M. A., Principal. 

Term of 22 weeks commences April 27th. Priee $140 fer Sum- 
mer Term—ene-half payable in advanee. A liberal discount 
made to indigent young men of unquestionable character. 

References—Faculty of College. 436. 469 














OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. Miss EMILY WELSON, Prin- 

cipal. The Sammer jon commences Monday, May 4th. Fer 
eireulars address the Principal. 436-443°6 


Ri EALTH AND EDUCATION.—SEND YOUR 
CHILDREN TO THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 

The Summer term of Ashland Collegiate Institute, Greene 
Co., N. Y., commenees May 6th. Board, Washing, and a 
im all the English bramehes, $130 per year. You can ot 
circulars with full partioulars at EB. Geodeneugh’s, 120 Nassaa 

pals, ag HENRY J. — 








TARRYTOWN INSTITUTE. 
HE SUMMER TERM 


| and principal Physician. 


| again — 


‘Contains Trees of all sizes for lawns and streets, including Elm, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR A VALUABLE CONSLDER- 

A 9 a4 atien, ~ aw farnished to = at 
, Practical Chemist, No. State street, 

lection of ONE HUNDRED of eur Choicest Retepte fr casks 

ing, Baking. 4c., the same being im constant use in our Hotel. 





The i lected are those which are best ada: to th 
of peivate families. SIMEON LELAND & G0.’ “™* 
Hetel, New York. 


New Yerk, April 6th, 1857. 


The abeve bave been added te J. R. STAPFORD'S 
FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, which now eontains more thin 258 
of the most valuable receipts that have ever beea puvlished. 
The abave boek also contains @ Chart, 23 by 33 inches, en whieh 
are 24 su en ed Avatemical Illustrations of the Human 


J. R. STAFFO Practical Chemist, 
4400f Ne. 16 State street, New York. 


ANTED, AGENTS TO SELL STEEL 
PLATE ENGRAVINGS, including the beautifully ilius- 
trated engraving of the Lozp’s Prarur Tex CoMMANDMERTS. 
An active person with a small capital, can make $50 to $60 per 
month. Fer particulars, address . H. MULFO 
441-442Pet No. 167 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Oo AR D IN LON DON. 
Americans visiting Londen will find pleasant reems, 
with breakfast and tea,at Mrs Wades’, No. 15 Myddelton square, 
Pentonville, Islington. Omnibuses te and from the city pass at 
all hours ef the day and evening. 
N.B. A few minutes’ walk only from the Easton-square and 
King’s Crees Ratiway Statiens. 441-442* 


0 THE LADY READERS OF THIS PAPER 

wishing to supply themselves or families with Boots and 

Shoes for the coming season, can find beautiful Gaiter Boets and 

Shoes of all the various styles, excellent in weer moderate 
. MILLER & CO.’S, 


prices, at J.B 
441 134 Canal street. 











444°5 


ILSON’S DANDELION COFFERB 
is strongly recommended by the faculty as a severeign 
remedy for General Debility, Dyspepsia, Diseases of the Liver 
and Bilious affections, Sick Headache, &c. 
Seld wholesale and retail, by Scheiffelin Bros. & Ce., Heze- 
man, Clark & Co., and F. V. Rushton, New York. 441-444 


313 yp tases BA te 8’ 313 


— THE PERFECTION ATTAIN- — 
ed in the purification of James 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, cannet 
fail te bring it into general use. 
Hm Physicians | prcemen J cencede BE: 
that the use of common Saleratus 
is injurious to health. Its strong 
alkaline impurities destroy the 
Wm — 
Hr" RB? 
— Rt? 
He _. 
—_— a 
Manufacturing Depet, No. 313 
Washingten street, New York. 
313 ee en 313 


digestive organs, thus paving the 
440-tf 
& I NO PEN NOR INK USED. 
e 














the mest dyspeptic stomach, and 
at least one-eighth morefrem the 
flour. None will dispute this af- 
ter trial. For sale at all the Gro- 
ceries, in Ilb., 3lb., and Xlb. 
kages, with the pame of Jaune 
YLE en each ; without—none is 
genuine. 








way for diseases of all kinds, par- 
ticularly among children. But 
James Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus is 
as harmless to the stomach as 

No Copy Imitated. Ne Teacher Required. $1. 
MACLAURIN’S PATENT SELF-INSTRUCTING PROCESS 
in PENMANSHIP enables every one to write with the greates 
ease and rapidity. It has been amply tested and per > 








—— 





L@OKING-GLASSES. 
W. MERRIAM, 130 CHATHAM STRBEB? 
B. (Established 36 ) ° 
Manufactures and offers for sale fellowing assortment af 
Leexine eo 


-GLAseBs, 
1,¢0@ Lanex, Ricuty Oxnamenrep, Gir np Prat. 


6,000 Piamn Grit GLASSES OF ALL Sizes. 
of Glue and fine Whi x 


200 Barrels each 
Picture-Glass of ali sizes, 200 Paeks of Gold- and 
Glass Plates of every size, and AND OTHER 
MOULDINGS OF DIFFERENT Paiatings Frames ef afi 
descriptions. S@” The above are mestly imported er man- 


geeus te purchasers, City er County elose buyers. 


N°; 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 
MANIPULATED GUANO. 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 





BONE DUST POUDRETTE 
P , &e. 
Fer sale by ats 
FFING, BROTHER & CO. 
420-442 6) Cortlandt street, N. Y. 





West TROY (BELL FOURDRY. 


(Established in 1826.) 

The subscribers have constantly for sale an assort- 
ment of Church, Factory, Steamboat, Locomotive, 
Plantation, School-house, and other Bells, mounted im 
the most approved and durable manner. For full par- 
ticulars asto many recent improvements, warrantee, 
diameter of Bells, space occupied in tower, rates of 
transpertation, &c., send fora circular. Bells for the 
Seuth delivered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S BONS, — 
West y, N. Y. 


BELLS. 
BELLS. 
BELLS. 
BELLS. 
BELLS. 
BELLB. 
BELLS. 
BELLS. 


408-444 





REMOVAL. 


FREEMAN & BENNETT 


AVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE ON 
the South-west corner of Broadway and Reade street, 


No. 287 Broadway, 

DIRECTLY OPPOSITE A. T. STEWART & CO.’s, 
Where their friends and the public are respectfully invited te 
call and examine their 
INCREASED AND VALUABLE 8TOOK OF 

Fine Diamond Jewelry; 
Watches, Silver Ware, &c., 
Feeling assumd that they can compete with any other cstab- 


lishment im the United States, in regard to the quality and priees 
of their goods. 





435-447X 
JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 
M nN OY & S.- w & 8 ‘s 
(LATE JACKSON & MANY,) 


150 Bowery; corner of Breome St.; New York, 
Have on hand one of the largest and most beautiful assortments 
of Jewelry ever offered to the public, which they are determined 
te sel] at such prices as will make it an object for those wishing 
te purchase te give them a call. Their stock consistsin part of 
Diamond Ear Rings, Diamond Pins, 

Ladies’ Gold Setts, Gold Vest Chains, 

Gold Sleeve Buttons, Gold Guard Keys, 
Pins and Bracelets, Gold Vest Seals, 
Gold Watches, Gold Fob Seals, 
Gold Guard Chains, Gold Crosses, 

And an extensive assortment of every deseription of Jewelry. 
They would call particular attentien to their assortment ef Gold 
and Silver Watches, which are of the most approved makers and 
are warranted ; also Bilver Tea Setts, Spoons, Forks, &c. 

440tfB MANY & LEWIS. 

C ABINET FURNITURE—H. STONEY, 536 
BROADWAY, 
Invites persons about selecting to an examination of the styles 
and quality of his present large stock of Custom Made Furni- 
ture, consisting of Parlor, Boidoir, Library, and Dining-roem in 
all the variety of woods, manufactured of the best seasoned ma- 
terials, and warranted to stand the test of Furnaee heat. Draw- 
ings made to suit the most fastidious in arehitecture, and the 


work will be executed in the most artistic and substantial man- 
ner. Prices moderate and terms will be liberal. 437-46211 











flour, and never fails to make 
Bread, Biscuit, Cake, and all 
kinds of Pastry, beautifully 
light, nutritious, and suitable for 
established in the Public Schools of New Yerk, and the counting- 
rooms of our first merchants. The Process, complete, with full 
directions for use, will be sent prepaid en the reeeipt of $1. Ad- 
dress MACLAURIN & LELAND, No. 345 Broadway, New Yerk. 





441-444x 





MOUNT PROSPECT WATER CURE, 
BinenamprTor, Brooms county, N. Y. 
HE LOCATION OF THIS HOUSE IS ONE 
of exceeding beauty. Itis situated one mile from town, 
and on the hill-side, so that the air is pure, and the scenery in- 
teresting. Invalides seeking health, and others desiring a place 
to pass aseason pleasantly, will find that this vicinity pre- 
sents unusual attraction. It is intended that no similar estab- 
lishment shall pessess greater facilities fora cure, or receive 
more thorough attention in every department. 
For circulars, address the physician, 
J. H. NORTH, M.D, 
Trains of N. Y. & Erie and Syracuse Railroads pase through 
the town daily. 441-448" 


OUND HILL MOTORPATHIC WATER-CURE 

and Hotel, Northampton, Mass., H Halsted, Proprietor 
It is well known that Dr. Halsted 
makes the diseases incident to Woman a speciality. The estab- 
lishment combines the advantages of being a cure for the chronie 
diseases of either sex, and a resort fer the seekers of pleasure. 
Circulars sent gratis ; ‘‘ Motion-Life,”a pamphlet on the treat- 
441-444 

















UNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, NEW 

York. In consequence of the sale of the premises lately 

occupied on lease by the New York Sunday School Depository, 

it has been removed from Nassau street and Chambers street, te 
Neo. 375 Broadway, 

Between Franklin and White streets, New York. 

441-tf 





PATENT SPRING 
AND 
Pure Hair Matresses 


JINDER BEDS, 
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E MANUFACTURE AND OFFER FOR SALE 
the best Beds ever sold in this or any other market. A 
personal inspeetion will satisfy any one of the correctness ef 
what we state. Our Hair Mattresses are well made from the best 
quality of imperted curled hair, and are warranted equal in 
quality to any ethers and at a less price. 
Dealers and others will consult their own interest by examia- | 
ing eur beds befere purehasing elsewhere. 
Fe rooms ef the La Farge House, of this eity, are furnished 
throughent with eur Patent gocing Beds. 
C. B. & W. STRATTON, Agents, 


4460fX 209 Canal st., east of Broadway. 


OUNTRY SEAT ON THE EAST BANK OF 
the HUDSON RIVER, lecated ina very healthy and de- 
Birable neighberhoed, well watered with superior wells and 
springs, having a great abundance and variety of choice fruit, 
ornamental, and shade trees, with a handseme, well-built man- 
sion 46x38, and ample, convenient eut-buildings, and general 
arrea ent well suited fer a family whe desire an elegant, eom- 
fertab e, and secure spet, free from all annoyances. It is ten 
minutes’ romantic, easy drive from a very pleasant depot. RIV- 
ER VIEW fer several miles, and lendid scenery from all 
parts ef the farm. Distanee frem 3lst street, twe hours on the 
railread. This preperty (83 acres) is effered in whele er lots, te 
suit purehasers, on very faverable terms, with immediate pes- 
session. For further partisulars inquire of 
MESSRS. DRAPER, OLARK & CO., 
440-442*C 4 22 Park Plaec. 











ITY LADIES, AND LADIES VISITING THE 
city, ean find LADIES’ GAITER BOOTS, from 12s te 20s, 
Slipper Ties and Buskinsfrem 7s te lls per pair with Boys’, | 
Misses’, and Childrens’ Beets and Shoes, of al! inds and prices. | 
Ladies, remember J. B. MILLER & CO., | 
4 j 


-442*J 134 Canal street. 





C OLUMBIAN HOTEL, SARATOGA 
SPRINGS. | 

The antentenet.gaupsieiee of the above house, takes this ep- 
pertunity te inform his numerous friends and patrons, that he is | 
to reeeive them, and that, thankful for the liberal 
patronage he has received fer fifteen years past, he hopes fora 
contiuuanee ef it during the eoming season. He ean assure them | 
that he will spare no time or expense, in making ev hing | 
eonduce to their convenience and comfort. The spaciot addi- 


ample accommodations for more than two hnndred persons. In- 
eluded in this additien is a splendid drawing-room, private par- 
lors, bathing apartments, and gymnasium ; in fact, everything 
requisite for the eomfort ef the pleasure seeker or invalid. To 
the latter he would say thata resident Physician, of extensive 
practice and well established reputation, resides in the hotel. To 
the public not acquainted with the locality of the house, he would 
say that itis pleasantly lecated on Broadway, corner of Lake 
Avenue, and its proximity to the principal Springs, railroad de | 
pot, churehes, &c., is very convenient and central. j 
An omnibus will bein attendance at the cars daily, (Sundays 

excepted,) to eenvey guests te the house free. 
——- Springs, March 4th, 1857. W.S.BALCH. | 
= | 


431-44 
PARSONS & CO., 
FLUSHING, near NEW YORK, 

FFER FOR SALE AN ASSORTMENT OF | 
Trees and Plants which they have grown for the use of 
amateurs, and have prepared, by frequent transplanting and | 
other modes, for success in moving. 
They are of fine size and symmetrical form, and among them | 
will be found— } 
STANDARD APPLES of fine quality. 
STANBARD PLUMS and CHERRIES. . 
PRACHES, APRICOTS, and NECTARINES, on Plum stoeks | 
and their own reots. 
DWARF PEARS of fine form, and ready for bearing. 
GOOSEBERRIES and CURRANTS, strong plants of the best 


sorts. 
RASPBERRIES—Fasroir, Rep ANTWERP, FILLBASKET and 
other known sorts. 
STRAWBERRIES ofall the best varieties. } 
NATIVE GRAPES—Isasguia, Cardwsa and other hardy va- | 





rheties. 

Fi. |: EIGN GRAPES —All the well known serts, with some new 
Varictics of great excellence. These plants are propagated from | 
vir es that have borne abundantly for some years, and are known | 
to be correct. 

Great Care is taken in the eultivation of Fruit trees, and none 
but those of the best quality are allowed to be sent out. 

THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 


Silver, Norway and Scyamore Maples, Catalpas, Lindens, Tu- 
hip Trees, Cypress, Larch, Willows, Ash, Abele, Oriental Plane, 
and all the best varieties of decidueus trees. — 

It alse includes Evergreens of fine size for single planting, and 
of smal! sizes at low prices, from ene foot upwards, for massing ; 
among them are Neruay Spruce, Balsam Fir, Austrian Pine, 
Hemlock, White Pine, Scotch Fir, and other varieties. 

The best shrubs include many fine varieties at low prices, for 
massing, of which the Rhododendron Catawbiense ean be particu- 
larly recommended for its fine evergreen foliage, showy bloom 


and perfect hardiness. 
The ROSBS are cultivated in very lar; uantity, om their 
Treowks purchase 


own roots, ef all the most rare varieties, and to 
in quantity will be sold at greatly reduced rates. 

THE EXOTIC DEPARTMENT 
Contains a fine assortment ef Camellias, grown as bushy, rather 
than tall, slender plants ; and alse eontains all the well-knewa 
varieties ef exotie plants, and many rare sorts intreduced from 
ge carefully grown fer those whe 


symmetry 
CATALOGUES of all the departments will be farnished on ap- 
plication. Great care will be taken in ing, amd trees will be 
delivered in New York, and thence shipped as directed.  432tf 





Monday, 4th. Cireulars eentaining Terms, 
enees, View of the tute, Andre Monument, &e.,can be ob- 
tained at the book-stere, 152 Fulton street, N. Y., or by add 
ing A. MEWMAN, 4. X., Prinsipal. 


_— 


N. Y. 





} | Wye INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN, 
The Thirty®-eventh Session of the Institute 





Woaheeedh’ th. Gireulars be plant ef D - 
Wood Me. 18 Naseau-strest, or by addressing the Prinei- 
pal. (433-442J) D.8 BOWE, A.M 
| ee SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTE CHIL- 
dren, lepartment for those who hear and speak ; 


with a d 
Partisulariy brothers and sisters ef the deaf mutes whose parents 
wish them to be associated at school. Summer term 


aed 








SHOW CASES. 


SILVER-PLATED, 
ROSEWOOD, 
MAHOGANY, AND 
BLACK WALNUT 
SHOW CASES, 
FoR SHIPPING, 

AT FRA S8S ER 8’ 

Premium Show Case Warcrooms, 

Oorner Reade and Hudson streets, N. Y. 





434-4460 








HITNEWS PATENT INKSTAND.«--TIHIS 

Inkstand is now eenfidently offered to the public as the 
ONLY ONE that answers the purpose for which Inkstands are 
made, being perfectly air tight, and keeping the Ink always in a 
pure and limpid condition. The subscriber has made recent isn- 
provements in these Inkstands, which prevents them from gettin 
eut of order, se that with care they will last a lifetime. They are 
all WAIRANTED. Fer sale by all the Stationers and Booksellers. 

WM. A. WHEELER, Sole Patentee and Manufacturer, 
432-445X 47 Beckman street, N. Y. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
qpmmowtans SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION, 


By R. PATON, 
430-4420 No. 24 Grove street, N. ¥ 


KEMBLE & WARNER, 
OMMISSION MERCHANTS, 2S AND 29 
WEST STREET, NEW YORK. 

Pennsylvania Boiler and Flue Iron, of first and second quality- - 
Plates made as large as 90 inches diameter. Partioular atien- 
tien given to orders for Locomotive Iron. 

English Boiler and Sheet Iron, Pig Iron, Gast Steel, Boter 
Rivets, Fire Briek, Du Pont’s Gumpewder, Ke. lap Welded 
Beiler Tubes 23448 





CHURCH BELLS. 
ENRY N. HOOPER & CO. CONTINUB THE 
Bell Founding business established by them in 125. 
Chimes, Peals, and single bells cast to correct musical notes ia 
the most perfect manner. Orders solicited 
Boston, 157. 420-460 
HO WANTS A CHBAP PIANO? 
The Subseriber has for years been en ged in the pur- 
ehase and sale of PIANOS, HARPS, MELODEONS, GUIT i; 
ORGANS, MUSIC, ete., and being a Practieal Musician, 
given entire satisfaction. He buys directly from the manufacta- 
rers; and is thereby relieved from heavy rents, and other expen- 
Every instrument sold by him reeeives his personal aléen- 
tion, and is warranted not only as to quality, but as being cheaper 
than it can be procured at any wholemle house in Ameriva. A 
printed list of prices, accompanied by the most unquestionable 
references, will be sent, free ef eharge te all parte of the werld, 


on application te 
JAMES M. EDNEY, 
422 26t-eew 56 John st., Rew Youly 





Pree. SHORT-HAND TAUGHT, STAM- 
MERING, LISPING, &c., eured atthe Phonetic Aeade- 
my, 80 Madison street, New York, eondueted by ANDREW J. 
GRAHAM, Law Reporter. Cireulars sent (post-paid) on appli- 
cation. 436-4t-eow* 


Sugar Coated) 

Are made to cleanse the blood and cure the sick. Invalidg, fa- 
thers, mothers, physicians, philanthropists, read their effeots, and 
oie of their virtues, for the eure of Headashe, Siek Headache, 

oul Stomach. 

Prrrescres, Pa., May 1.1855. 

Dr. J. C. Ayzr, Sir—I have been repeatedly cured of worst 
headache anybody can have by a dose or two of your Pills. It 
seems to arise from afoul stomach, whieh they cleanse at ence. 


| If they will eure others as they do me, the fact is worth knowing. 


Yours, with respect, Ep. W. Pansia, 
Clerk of the Steamer Olarion. 
BILIOUS DISORDERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Wasuineron, D. C., Feb. 7, 1856. 
fin: I have used a in my general and hospital psae | 
tice ever since you made them, and cannot hesitate to say that they 
are the best cathartic weemploy. Their ens action om the 
liver is quick and decided, eonsequently they are an admirable 
remedy for derangements of that organ. Indeed, I have seldom 
found a case of bilious disease so obstinate that it did mot readily 
yield to them. Fraternally yours, Avowto Batt, M.D. 
Physician ef the Marine Hospital. 
The widely renowned 8. 8. Stevens, M.D., ef Wentworth, N. 
H., writes: ‘‘ Having used your Cathartic Pills in my practice, I 


| @ertify from experience that they are an invaluable purgative. 


In eases of disordered functions of the liver, causing headache, 


| indigestion, costiveness, and the great variety of diseases thatfol- 
| low, they are a surer remedy than any other. 


In all cases where 
a purgative remedy is required, I eonfidently reeommend these 


| Pills to the public, as superior to amy other I have ever feund. 


They are sure in their operation and perfectly safe—qualities 
which make them an invaluable article for public use. I have 
for many years known your Cherry Peetoral as the best Oouck 
medicine in the world, and these Pills are in no wise infertor te 
that admirable preparation for the treatment of diseases.” 
INDIGESTION AND IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 
From Rev. J. V. Himes, Pastor of Advent Chureh, Boston. 
De. Ayer: Ihave used your Pills with extraordinary snecess 
in my family and ameng those lam-called to visit in distress. 
To regulate the organs of digestion and purify the bleod they are 
the very best remedy I have ever known, aad I ean confidenthy 
recommend them to my friends. 
Yours, J. V. Eeuns 
Warsaw, Wyoming Co., NX. Y., Oct. 24, 1654. 
Dear Siz: I am using your Cathartic Pilis in my practice, and 
find them an excellent purgative te cleanse the system and purify 
tle fountains of the blood. Joun @. Mraonmam, M.D., 


| ERYSIPELAS, SCROFULA, KIN6’8 EVIL, TUMORS, AND 


SALT RHEUM. 
From a Forwarding Merchant of 8t. Louis, Feb. 4, 3855. 

De. Aver: Your Pills are the paragon of all that is great iq 
medicine. They have enred my little daughter of sores wpon her 
bands and feet that had proved incurable for years. Her mother 
has been long grievously afMfileted with pimples on her skim. Af- 
ter our child was cured, she alse tried your Pills, and they have 
cured her. Asa Mosgoaipas. 

RHEUMATISM, NEURAL6IA AND GOUT. 
From the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, of the Methodist Epissopal Ohurchj 
Pu.ass! Housz, Savannan, Ga., Jan. 6, 1856. 

Howonep Str: I should be ungrateful for the relief your skilg 
has brought me if I did not report my case te yeu. A cold ses 
tled in my limbs and brought on excruciating neuralgie pains, 
which ended in ehronic rheumatism. Notwithstanding I hed the 
best ef physicians, the disease grew werse and worsesuetl, by 
the advice of your excellent agent in Baltimore, Dr. Mackenaie, 
I tried your Pflis. Their effects were slow but sure. By perse- 
vering im the use of them I am now entirely well. 

Sovate Ceampen, Baton Roves, La., Dee. 5, 1855. 

Dr. Aven: I have been entirely enred, by your Pills, of Rhew- 
matie Gout—a painful disease that had affieted me for years. 

Vincent SLIDRAL. 

For Dropsy, Plethora, er kindred eomplaints, requiring an ae 
tive purge, they are an excellent remedy. 

For Cestiveness or Constipation, and as a Dinner Pill, they are 
agreeable and effectual. 

Fits, Paralysis, Inflammation, and even Deafness, and Partial 
— have been cured by the alterative action of these 

ills. 

Most ef the pills in the market contain Mereury, which, 
although a valuable remedy in skillful hands, is dangerous ia a 
public pill from the dreadful consequences that frequently folew 
its imcautieus use. These contain ne mercury er mineral sub- 
stance whatever. 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
fer the rapid eure of Coughs, Colds, Hearseness, Influensa, Bron- 
chitis, Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, Incipiest Consumption 
and for the relief of consumptive patients in advanced stages 
the disease. 

We need not speak to the public of its virtues. Throughoné 
every town, and almost every hamlet ef the American States, 
wenderful eures of pulmonary complaints have made it 
known. Nay, few are the families in any civilised country en 
this contingnt witheut some personal experience of ite effeats 
and fewer yet the eemmunities anywhere which have not amen 
them seme living trephy of its victory over the subtle 7 

and 


a. 


é 


gerous diseases ef the threat and lungs. While it is 
powerful antidete yet knewn te man for the formidable 
gerous diseases of the pulmonary or, , it is also the 
est and safest remedy that can be e for infants 
Parents should have it im store the i 


or 
cure your eelds while they are curable, sor ‘ntgiont ew. tou 
dreadful 


HUE if 


hy “er DR. J. @. oly Hag 
and seld > ALB dD. Sands: Barnes Park A , 
Druggists 


& @o., NW. Y., and by 
where. 
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8 
Our Special Contributors. 


REPLY TO THE EVENING POST. 


Tue Evening Post summons us to the stand 
with these criticisms : 

“ On the other hand, Mr. Beecher, the Brooklyn 
doctor, who, like Dr. Bellows, has the qualifieation 
of never having visited the theater, in his protest 
against his brother’s theory, concedes that, while 
the theater is bad for ‘ young men of unsettled 
characters and unrestrained ions,’ neverthe- 
less, upon ‘educated people of confirmed habits, 
goed morals and refinement, surrounded by good 
society, and held up by family influence,’ his 
judgment might pronounce its influence ‘ not un- 
favorable.’ t is to say, the stage in such acase 
would aetually confirm and promote the cause of 
virtue and religion. Why, then, we would ask, 
does Dr. Beecher expend so much breath in con- 
demning an institution which he is devoting all his 
efforts to fit his disciples to attend ? 

““ We pause for a reply.” 

We might reply at once, that to say that a thing 
was “ not unfavorable,’ was not to say that it was 
positively beneficial. A man may escape from a dam- 
gerous process, and find that it has not upon the 
whole been “ unfavorable,” without being repre- 
sented as having derived positive advantage from 
it. Bread pills are not unfavorable to the nerves, 
but they will not “confirm and promote” the 
health. 

But we go right to the substance of the question. 
We say that the theater tends tocorrupt those whom 
the community should always be most solicitous 
to preserve—the inexperienced and the young. It 
does this by the character of its plays; by the 
nature of its accessories ; by the morals of its pro- 
fessional corps,—honorable exceptions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; by the character of the 
associates which the young are likely to meet there. 
We do not believe the theater to be of benefit to 
any. The most that can be said, is that, with suit- 
able protection, some are not injured. What sort 
of a provision is that for the benefit of the com- 
munity, of which you can only say, that if one is 
old enough, tough enough, and guarded enough, 
it will not hurt him? It is no reply to say that 
these evils are incidental, and may be corrected. 
Go and correct them, and then present the theater, 
and we will be prepared to express a judgment of 
its merits. But the theater as it 1s,is not the place 
for the young and the inexperienced. The Post 
need pause for a reply no longer. * 


Anniversary Weetings. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 





Tue Forty-first Anniversary of the American Bible 
Society—the great anniversary that strikes the key- 
note, and sets the time for all the rest—was held in the 
Church of the Puritans on Thursday, May 14, begin- 
ning at ten o’clock. The day was rainy, and at the 
opening of the exercises only about two hundred per- 
sons were present, although the building was about 
three-fourths filled before they were concluded. 

The President, Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, occu- 
pied the chair, and other officers and friends of the 
Society were present in sufficient numbers to crowd 
the platform in front of the pulpit. 

The exercises were begun by Rev. Dr. Ferris, Chan- 
cellor of the University, who read a portion of Scrip- 
ture, and offered prayer ; after which a brief Presiden- 
tial Address (the usual opening speech) was delivered. 

The Treasurer's Report was read by Henry Fisher, 
Esq., assistant treasurer, and the Manager's Report 
presented by Rev. James H. McNeill, one of the secre, 
taries. The following brief abstract gives the substance 
of both : 

Abstract of Report. 

Sixty-eight new auxiliaries have been added, most of 
them South and West. 

Eighty-nine life directors, and 1,810 life members, 
have been added. 

The receipts of the year from all sources have been 
$441,805 69; being $49,488 42 more than those of 
the previous year. The portion for books sold, 
$238,456 03. 

Books printed, 741,018 volumes. Books issued, 
772,522; being 104,597 more than the issues of the 
previous year, and an aggregate, since the formation of 
the Society, of 12,094,434. 

A new royal octavo Bible, in pica type, has been pub- 
lished, and a new pocket Bible in diamond type. Also 
a large New Testament in great primer type, for the 
aged. Also, at the Society’s house, a New Testameut 
in Ojibwa; and a ‘Testament in Hawaiian and English, 
in parallel columns. 

n the home field thirty-six have been employed, in- 
cluding the three in Utah, California, and Oregon. 

In the foreign field three have been employed a 
portion of the time—Rev. Messrs. Wheeler (in Nicara- 
gua) and Righter (in Turkey) having died, greatly la- 
mented. 

Money granted for publishing the Scriptures in 
foreign countries, $25,344 09; which, with the ex- 
pense of publishing the last two books named, make 


an aggregate for foreign purposes of more than $30,- 
000. 


Speech of Rev. E. Riggs, of Constantinople. 

Rev. Mr. Riggs, of Constantinople, first addressed the 
audience. He said that he would confine his observa- 
tions to the foreign branch of the Society’s operations. 
He referred to the fact that more money is spent in the 
home than in the foreign field, but he believed it is not 
because the foreign field is deemed of less importance, 
but because there are fewer men to be found who are 
willing to labor in that field than wearer home. 

In referring to Greece, he said that there is much to 
encourage the friends of the work of spreading the Bi- 
ble in that country. Twenty years ago, when the 
Scriptures were first circulated there, the distributing 
agents met with great opposition. The Greeks ob- 
jected to it, because the Old Testament then put in 
circulation was not of the Septuagint version. Of 
course the Bible Society’s standard was not the Greek 
but the Hebrew Scriptures. But the Bible, in a true 
version, has been growing steadily in favor in Greece 
every year. He related one or two instances, showing 
that some of the scholarly men of Athens and other 
parts of Greece, regard the Bible Society's edition as 
of more critical accuracy and authority than the 
LXX. Passing from the Greeks to the Bulgarians, he 
said that the New Testament had been printed in their 
language, ang circulated thus far to the extent of fifteen 
thousand copies. The Bulgarians are a serious people, 
and in some respects different from their co-re- 
ligionists, the Greeks. He had often seen them going 
into the book-stores and inquiring for the New Testa- 
ment, er the “‘ Gospel,” as they call it. And although 
there is no missionary station there, yet the printed 
Gospel is preaching itself without the aid of the living 
preacher. 

The Wallachians, beyond the Danube, have been 
furnished with the New Testament by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Eighteen hundred copies have 
been purchased by the government of that province for 
the use of the schools. Thus the printed word of God is 
being diffused even in a region where the Protestant 
missionary has not yet gone. 

In speaking of the Armenians, he said that when 
alphabetic writing was first introduced among this peo- 
ple, the first book was the Bible, and it has been with 
them the chief book ever since. During the reign of 
Alexander of Russia, (the father of Nicholas,) who 
favored the diffusion of the Scriptures, a Russian Bible 
Society was formed to circulate copies. That book 
became among the Armenian people a classic, and to 
this day is the principal classic studied in the 
schools. When a teacher there wants specimens of 
beautiful and sublime writing, he points to Job, to Da- 
vid, to Isaiah, to the Revelation. Who can estimate 
the influence of such a Christian literature over that of 
an ancient heathen mythology, such as the Greeks still 
revere ; for, as a young Greek said to Dr. King at Ath- 
ens, the “ Bible of the Greek is Homer.” But the 
Bible of the Armenian is the word of God. 

He spoke of the openings for the circulation of the 
Bible among the Mohammedans. It is but two years 
since, said he, when the Bible was a forbidden book 
among this people. But about a year and a half ago, 
inquiries began to made by Mohammedans for the Scrip- 
tures in the Turkish tongue. It was at the risk of a 
death-penalty that this inquiry was made, and it filled 
the missionaries and agents with delightful surprise. 
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| Soon after this, an agent for the sale of the Scriptures 
was emboldened to take a stand in one of the principal 
thoroughfares. “ Come,” said he, “ and buy the holy 
book ; buy the book that don’t tell lies,” and the books 
, began to have a sale. Many copies were purchased ; 
and now there is in Turkey what amounts to a free 
permission to sell the Christian Scriptures all over 
the empire. 

He then related some instances of hopeful conver- 
sions which had resulted from the reading of the Scrip- 
tures thus circulated, and from the preaching of the 
Gospel by the missionaries. 

He mentioned also the Koords, and said that the 
Gospel is gaining a foothold among them. A Shiek has 
already announced that henceforth the Gospel shall be 
the only law of his tribe. He concluded by holding up 
before the audience a copy of the first printed book in 
the language of the Koords. It was the first book of 
the New Testament—the Gospel according to Matthew. 
This he regarded as a sign of promise, and as a token 
of the ultimate triumph of the Gospel throughout the 
earth. 

Speech of Rev. Thomas Sewall, of Baltimore. 

Rev. Thomas Sewall, of Baltimore, spoke to the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“ Resolved, That of all motives to moral action, none 
can compare in wisdom and power with those furnished 
by the Bible itself.” 

The motives inspired by the Bible are indispensable 
to lift a man up to his true dignity, and the true moral 
elevation for which God designed him. Other incen- 
tives to action, existing outside of the influences of the 
Bible, have operated upon men in all ages ; but these 
have exhausted themselves upon the temporal ills of hu- 
manity, and have not been applied to the miseries of the 
soul. There never has been found an agency capable of 
exerting so great an influence upon men, both as indi- 
viduals and as nations, as the Bible itself affords, con- 
taining as it does a revelation of the will of God, and 
commanding men to obedience to that will. ‘Take two 
such doctrines as immortality and retribution, as they 
are set forth in the divine revelation. He had con- 
templated those truths until his cheek had blanched ! 
A msn under the influence of a strong faith in these 
great truths cannot but be stimulated and quickened to 
a sublime life. Shut up the Bible and open only hu- 
man history, and what would men learn, and what in- 
centives to high moral action would they have? How 
long would men be able to fight the battle of life with 
only the motive power that is gained outside the word 
of Godt Scholarship and erudition, military glory, 
trade, and commerce, may do to discipline men to a cer- 
tain degree, but their noblest action is only that 
which is developed through the power of the truths of 
the Gospel of God working in the soul. 





Speech of Rev. Dr. Wilkes, of Montreal. 

Dr. Wilkes made a brief speech in place of Dr. Sam- 
uel H. Cox, who had been advertised to speak, but was 
not present. He offered a resolution declaring “ the 
Bible and a Bible-made public sentiment indispensable 
to true liberty, both in church and in state.” He said 
that no true liberty exists anywhere where there is no 
Bible, and where the Bible is not open. Shut Bibles, 
he said, are of no service; the word of God must be 
open and free. It must have free course, and then it 
will create what the resolution terms “ a Bible-made 
public sentiment.” 

The Bible reveals the love uf God to men, and re- 
demption by Christ. It teaches men to love God, and 
to love their fellow men ; it teaches us not only more of 
God than any other book, but more of man. It sets 
forth the dignity of man as it is nowhere else incul- 
cated. 

He referred to the fact that he was a “ foreigner,” 
not indeed speaking a foreign tongue, but coming from 
a foreign country. 

He made allusion, also, to recent “rumors of 
wars.” Some time ago, he said, when the newspapers 
talked of war between the two countries, his and ours, 
there was a good deal of excitement. He did not, how- 
ever, take any part init. He did not believe that he 
would be shot by the people of the States if he should 
come among them, and he knew that he had no de- 
sire to come over and shoot them. (Laughter.) He 
believed that if a genuine Bible-made public sentiment 
had prevailed in the two countries at that time, there 
would have been not only nothing said, but nothing 
thought, of war. 

When the Queen makes a “ proclamation,” she says, 
“Victoria, by the grace of God, Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, maketh 
proclamation,” &c. He supposed that perhaps the 
President of the United States sometimes makes a sim- 
ilar proclamation ; and he thought that there ought te 
be between the two countries a standing proclamation 
something like this, ‘ Be it enacted, that we love one 
another.” (Laughter.) This would create a healthy 
Christian public sentiment—a true Bible-made senti- 
ment. But if the two governments have not made 
such a proclamation, let us remember, said he, that the 
Lord Jesus Christ has made it between us both. Let 
the churches in America, and the churches in Britain, 
be bound together as one iy Christ Jesus! 





Speech of Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. 
Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, of Philadelphia, was then in- 
troduced by the Chairman. He said that on rising he 
found himself in a great dilemma, from which he could 





be extricated only by the working of a miracle. He 
said that persons who had read Southey’s poem, “ The 
Curse of Kehama,” would know who it was who, after 
having invaded the lower realm, multiplied himself by 
eight, for an attack upon the enemy. He (the speak- 
er) ought to multiply himself into three, to be compe- 
tent to fillthe gap into which he had been placed 
(Laughter.) He not only had to stand in place of two 
speakers, but had to offer two resolutions. They were 
as follows, on the latter of which he more fully dwelt : 

“ Resolved, That the Bible, important to all families, 
is peculiarly needful to those in our new and sparsely 
settled states and territories. 

“ Resolved, That the Bible is God’s revelation to the 
individual mind, and therefore its universal distribution 
is the sacred right and duty of men.” 

The Bible, he said, is a revelation to the “ individual 
mind.” The Romish Church holds that the Bible, while 
it is a divine revelation, and is the word of God, is 
not a revelation to the individual, but to the collective 
mind—to the church, to the bishops and prelates, 
with the Pope at their head. But the true doctrine is, 
that the Bible is a revelation to each man as an individ- 
ual. Men come into the world as individuals, and 


perience between birth and death, God deals with them 
separately and singly. We are, said he, individually 
responsible to God. This is the principle of His gov- 
ernment over us—that each one of His human crea- 
tures is individually responsible. We may sit collec- 
tively in the temple where God is worshiped ; we may 
hear the Gospel with the collective ear of a great assem- 
bly ; but when the Holy Spirit descends, the soul that 
receives it sits as it were alone, and communes individ- 
ually with its Maker. God's blessing does not come 
upon multitudes as multitudes; it comes upon each man 
and woman alone; and so upon great numbers and 
congregations. God makes no revelation to us other- 
wise than individually. Even if there were an infal- 
lible church, which alone might hold the divine archives, 
still God's revelation, His Spirit and power upon the 
soul, would be made to every man alone. 

And not only is the Bible God's revelation, but all 
the Bible. Part of the Scriptures are, or at least seem to 
be, regarded, even by Christian men, as old and past, 
and not to be particularly read or studied in these lat- 
ter days. But the word of God, he argued, grows not 
old, for the reason that it is not the word of God to the 
race, simply as a race, but toeach man of the race—for 
his own individual good. The least read books of the 
Old Testament therefore are not old. The wanderings 
of the Israelites, as recorded, were not only the wan- 
derings of people who lived thousands of years ago, but 
are like the estrangements from God of men and nations 
to-day. The psalms of the sweet singer of Israel speak 
not only the experiences of a heart that has long since 
ceased to throb, but express to-day as well as ever be- 
fore the experiences of living Christiah men. 

If the Bible is thus God's perpetual revelation, and a 
revelation to the individual mind, every man on the 
face of the earth has a right to have it, and no one has 
a right to withhold it from him. The sunlight of heaven, 
which is free to all men, is not more ffeely God's gift 
to us than His own divine word. The distribution of 
the Bible, therefore, becomes a Christian duty ; and it 
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alone, and must go out of it alone; and in all their ex- . 





is a duty which it is a precious privilege to perform; 
for, in circulating the word of God we are made ce- 
workers with Him ; and into what sublime dignity does 
this fellowship lift us up! It makes us truly the sons 
of God! 

Speech of Rev. W. F. Williams, of Mosul. 

Rev. W. F. Williams, of Mosu!, Mesopotamia, who was 
advertised to speak, had not arrived at the time whe. his 
turn, according to the programme, had eome; and to fill a 
brief interval, Rev. Myron Winslow, of the Ceylon 
mission, made a few remarks, chiefly relative to the 
progress of the missionary work in that region. 

Mr. Williams, after he arrived, was introdueed to the 
audience, and made the closing address. 

The churches of the Tigris, said he, turning to the 
president and officers of the Board, greet you. He 
said that they thanked the Board for the knowledge 
which they possess of the way of salvation through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. He spoke briefly of some fea- 
tures of the missionary work among them. They have 
not, said he, a clear and accurate translation of the 
Scriptures. At Mosul the Arabic translation is used, 
which is not accurate, although it is better than 
none. They ask the Board and its friends to give 
them 2 reference Bible. This is a great need at pres- 
ent. They know of what value it is to have a book ex- 
plain itself. ‘Fhey have no commentaries, which is a 
great deprivation ; for, said he, if the Christian people of 
this country had no commentaries and even no running 
heads to the chapters, they would know how to appre- 
ciate a reference Bible. The people from whom he had 
come, are anxious to study the Bible, which they—as 
we—regard as the greatest of all books, and he hoped 
that their necessities in this regard might be supplied. 
He referred to the death of Dr. Eli Smith, from whom 
an accurate translation of the Bible into Arabic had 
been fondly expected, but who had been suddenly call- 
ed away from his labors. His aim was to produce an 
accurate and yet plain and simple translation, to differ 
as little as possible from the present received version, 
and yet to convey the true and literal meaning of the 
sacred oracle. 

The speaker did not doubt that God had some wise 
end in view in the removal of such a man from the 
scene of such eminent usefulness, and he had faith to 
believe that through some other instrumentality the Al- 
mighty Father would seek to promote a knowledge of 
his truth among that people. 

—>e@ 

Condition of the City.—The chief law officer of 
the city has published the following exposition of the 
alarming condition of affairs here, consequent upon the 
resistance of Mayor Wood and the City Council to the 
laws of the state : 

A CARD. 

The District Attorney feels it due to the commercial 
community to say, from recent disclosures made to him 
by an arrested defendant, which he regards reliable, 
(but not of a legal character as yet to authorize steps of 
prevention,) that attempts ef an organized nature, en- 
couraged by police insubordination, will be soon made 
to commit burglaries upon stores having valuable prop- 
erty within them. He, therefore, suggests that the pr- 
vate watch around stores and warehouses should be 
strengthened ; if possible, lights be kept burning in- 
side, with openings in shutters, so as to allow the 
watch to make inspection ; and that porters or clerks 
be made keepers at night. Especially should all stores 


be carefully watched and visited through Sundays, and | 


the roofs and cellars of houses adjoining to stores be 
examined. 
May 19th, 1857. 


General Wels. 
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Arrival of the Asia. 


Tue British mail steam-ship Asia, from Liverpool at 
three o’clock on the afternoon of Saturday, May 24d, ar- 
rived at this port Friday morning. 

Parliament.—Parliament met on the 13th of April, 
and the Llouse of Commons was organized by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Evelyn Denison, the ministerial candidate 
for Speaker, without opposition. The new Speaker, 
upon taking the chair, returned thanks to the House, 
and was congratulated by Lord Palmerston in a short 
speech. No business of importance has yet been trans- 
acted in Parliament. 


British Trade.— The Board of Trade returns 
for the month of March show a continued increase 
in the declared value of our exports. The total 
amount is £10,456,348, against £9,448.570 in 
March, 1856. The augmentation is £1,007,778, or 
more than 10 per cent. as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of last year, and £3.145,043, or 43 per 
cent. as compared with March, 1855. The total in- 
crease of our exports for the first quarter of the year 
has been nearly 15 per cent. As compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1855 it has been about 52 per 
cent. 


Lady Franklin. —The intention of Lady Franklin 
to send out another and a final expedition to clear up 
the great Arctic mystery, has within the last day or 
two ripened into reality, Lady Franklin having effected 
the purchase of a steam yacht admirably adapted for 
the requisite Arctic service, and the eminent.and expe- 
rienced Arctic voyager and explorer, Captain M’Clin- 
tock, having accepted the command of the expedition. 


Cotton.—The Liverpool Cotton market continued to 
droop, notwithstanding the tenor of the advices from 
America ; and quotations of American were generally 
reduced 3d. per Ib. 


Shipwreck.—The New York packet ship Andrew 
Foster, of Tapscott’s line, Captain Williams, formerly 
of the steamer Ericsson, bound from this port for Liv- 
erpool, came in collision, on the night of the 28th ult., 
in the English Channel, with the ship Tuscarora, of and 
for Philadelphia from Liverpool, and shortly after sunk. 
Miss Quin, the only passenger on board, together with 
the officers and crew, took to the ship’s boats, and were 
picked up and landed at Liverpool. According to the 
statement of the mate of the Andrew Foster, the Tus- 
carora proceeded on her way, though requested to ren- 
der assistance. 


Grain.—Breadstuffs had become active. Wheat 
had been active at 3d. improvement. Flour had been 
in fair demand at 6d. per barrel dearer. Indian corn 
had progressively improved until quoted 2s. per quar- 
ter dearer. The weather had again become mild 


From Australia.—The Cambria arrived at Mar- 
seilles, May 2, with the mails of the European and 
Oneida. The European arrived at Suez 19th April, 
with 148 passengers and £5,000 sterling in gold. The 
dates are Sydney 11th March, Melbourne 15th, King 
George's Sound 21st, Ceylon 5th April. The Oneida 
had returned to King George’s Sound with sole plate 
and crank pin broken; was repaired, and left the 
Sound for Sydney 22d March. Her passengers and 
crew have come per European. 


Spain.—Dispatches have been received from M. 
Turgot, the French Ambassador at Madrid, announc- 
ing that the Spanish Government accepts the princip'e 
of an arrangement with Mexico. There only remain 
some minor details to be regulated. The Queen’s 
speech to the Cortes mentions the re-establishment of 
friendly relations between Spain and Mexico, and ex- 
presses a hope that Mexico will apologize and pay an 
indemnity, as otherwise Spain will take coercive meas- 
ures. 


India.—A correspondent of the Times states that 
“the Indian Government is making great efforts to pro- 
mote the growth of tea in the distriets, or, at all events, 
is making the most liberal offers to men of enterprise. 
The terms on which they offer the land, provide plants, 
and assist settlers in every way, make success almost 
a certainty, and success during the first few years must 
lead to princely revenues eventually.” 


Denmark.—The rumor is again revived that the 
King of Denmark will be forced to settle the difficul- 
ties of his reign by abdicating. 


London Anniversaries.—The Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary, the Jews Society, the Society for Promoting 
Female Education in the East, the Malta Protestant 
College, the Turkish Missions Aid, and many other So- 
cieties, have all held their gatherings. There is nothing 
in these calling fer special note,except that of the Turkish 
Missions Society. Great hope was on that of occasion 
expressed of the ultimate success of the evangelization 
of Mohammedan and other races inhabiting the Otto- 
man Empire. The outery against this Society, on the 

‘ound of its co-operation with the American Boars, 

as now died away, and the Earl of Shaftesbury pro- 
nounces the missionaries in Turkey worthy of the 
“fullest confidence that can be reposed in them.” A 
new mission is organized to Bulgaria. Genera! Wil- 
liams, the “ Hero of Kars,” and all the other speakers 
conversant with the state of the East, declare that the 
Moslem faith is rapidly becoming extinct, and preju- 
dice very materially abated. The meetings of the Bap- 
tist community derive — interest from the presence 
of Mr. E. B. Underhill ; and the important mforma- 
tion which he and Mr. Marshman communicated yes- 
terday at the annual meeting of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, derived from recent sojourn in India, cannot 
fail to be of service to the Christian public at large— 
Standard. 
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Arrival of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Quenec, May 18, 1857. 
at this port at 11 o'clock yesterday » from 
Liverpool on Wednesday, the 6th inst., four days later 
than previous advices by the Asia at New York. 

The Liv — ae mee a firmer 
tone, and prices were sustained. 

The Breadstuffs pine! continued to harden, and 
prices generally had slightly advanced. 

Provisions wero ly at about former rates. 

The London meney market was easier, and Consols 
for money closed at 93} a 93}. 

Arrival of the Niagara. 
Hauirax, Tuesday, May 19. 

The Royal Mail steam-ship Niagara, Captain J. G. 
Wickman, arrived at this port this forenoon, with Liv- 
erpool advices to the 9th inst., three days later than 
those received by the Anglo-Saxon and Arago. 

The Queen’s Ne ed ceremony of delivery 
was performed by the Lord Chancellor, the Queen's 
state of health forbidding her reading the speech in 
person. The speech presents an encouraging view of 
the affairs of the nation, and with respect to the United 
States, alludes to the as yet unsettled state of the ne- 
gotiations in relation to Central America. 

The Russlan Schemes.—The London correspond- 
ent of the Commercial Advertiser, writes May 5 :— 
“ Happily, the Russian railway scheme has proved a 
total failure. The subscription lists were epened by 
Messrs. Baring seven days back, and they close to-day. 
According to private but reliable information, the ap- 
plications have been extremely few, and have been 
entirely confined to persons who, from business con- 
nections with the house, feel themselves compelled to 
come forward. . The belief is that on no occasion has 
any great scheme been introduced by a leading firm 
with a more complete absence of success. It need 
hardly be said that the result, however mortifying to 
the contractors, gives unqualified satisfaction to #he 
public ” 

Slaves Liberated.—Letters from Smyrna state 
that a ship belonging to Tripoli, with forty-five slaves 
on board, had been seized at Tschesme on the demand 
of the British Consul-General. The Municipal Council 
of Smyrna had ordered the slaves to be set at liberty. 


New South Wales.—We have news from Sydney, 
Australia, to the 10th of March. A correspondent of 
the London Times writes : “Since last summary the 
markets have been glutted by excessive arrivals from 
England, and the prices haye been inordinately depress- 
ed. Several failures have taken place, but they are 
mostly among simall firms of limited means, and happi- 
ly not likely greatly to influence the markets. Yet 
confidence has been shaken, and few but cash transac- 
tions are ventured upon. The def@ssion in commer- 
cial matters generally is exercising an unfavorable in- 
fluence with respect to gold as well as other commodi- 
ties. Yet the yield of the various gold fields is tolera- 
bly steady, and the returns do not present an unfavora- 
ble appearance. The gold shipped during 1857 amount- 
ed to 626,874 ounces and 11 dwts. 





DOMESTIC, 


Revolt of the Mormons.—The Daily Times has a 
letter from Great Salt Lake City, Utah, March 5, 
which was conveyed by a private hand, and so escaped 
the Mormon marauders. 

“The U. 8. District Court for Utah commenced its 
session on Monday, the 9th of February, Judge Stiles, 
a seceding Mormon, occupying the bench. The U.S. 
District Attorney is Hosea Stout, an appointee, of 
course, of the government at Washington, and a noted 
member of the Danite Band. Upon the opening of 
the Court, he rose and stated that no Grand Jury 
would be impanneled, as there were no cases to be pre- 
sented worthy of its notice! All the members of the 
bar are Mormons, except Mr. David H. Burr, United 
States Surveyor-General, and Dr. Hurt, an officer of 
the United States Indian Department. On the 12th 
ult., the Mormon members of the bar, and others of the 
Danite band, inveigled Judge Stiles into a private 
room, locked the door, barred the windows, and then, 
with revolvers at his head, and knives within an inch 
of his throat, forced him to promise to uphold them in 
whatever they did, and to ‘sustain the laws of Utah!’ 
Thus overpowered, threatened, and intimidated, Judge 
Stiles yielded, dismissed the jury, and adjourned the 
cout, directing the crier to pronounce it adjourned 
sine die. The next day, the Territorial Court was 
opened, but as soon as Mr. Burr and Mr. T. 8. Wil- 
liams got up to speak, the Territorial Marshal ordered 
them peremptorily to stop; and immediately the whole 
audience sprang to their feet, and the Danite murder- 
ers, whe filled the court, threw off their coats, bran- 
dished their knives and revolvers, and created so great 
confusion that the judge was obliged to adjourn the 
court at once. The next morning, which was Satur- 
day, the court opened amid intense excitement. The 
whole Mormon populace were armed, and had been in- 
flamed to such a degree by the incendiary speeches of 
Ferguson, Stout, and others, that the least pretense 
would have been availed of to massacre every Gentile 
inthe place. The names of Messrs. Burr and Wil 
liams were stricken from the list of attorneys, and the 


| court immediately adjourned sine die. Thus closed the 


last term of the United States Court that can ever be 
held in this territory until the government establishes 
its supremacy by a vigorous exertion of physical force.” 

A letter of April 1 gives numerous murders and oth- 
er outrages upon persons who were attempting to get 
away from that horrible society : 


“Marcu 30.—Mr. Mogo,a U. S. Deputy Surveyor, 
started out about two weeks since to commence his 
surveying operations, taking with him a strong party 
of twenty-seven armed men. It had been said all 
winter that no surveys would be permitted. Since Mr. 
Mogo’s departure these threats have multiplied, and it 
is openly declared that he and his party are to be killed. 
Mormons have been warned not to accompany or work 
for him, as they would thus endanger their lives. A 
flying 1eport has just come in that the Deputy Survey- 
or and all his party had been massacred.” 


New Orleans, May l4th.—Advices from the City 
of Mexico of Ist May, state that Colonel Crabbe’s Cal- 
ifornia filibuster party had been attacked at Coborea, by 
the Mexican troops, and forced to surrender at discre- 
tion. The prisoners, sixty in number, including Colo- 
nel Crabbe, were all to be shot. 


The Dred Scott Decision.—We have received 
from D. Appleton & Co. a “ Report of the Decisions ef 
the Supreme Court of the United States and the opin- 
ions of the Judges thereof, in the case of Dred Scott 
versus John F. A. Sandford. By Benj. C Howard, 
Counsellor at Law and Reporter of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” This is a docu- 
ment of 300 pages, and is of such importance that it 
should be widely distributed. The price is only 50 
cents. Judge Taney’s opinion, of which only a very brief 
and of course imperfect abstract was given to the pub- 
lic, occupies 63 pages; Judge Nelson’s 12; Judge 
Grier’s less than half a page; Judge Daniels’s 24 
pages; Judge Campbell’s 26; Judge Catron’s 11; 
Judge McLean’s 85; Judge Curtis’s 68. 

Fate of Newspapers.—Since The Salem (Mass.) 
Gazette began its existence in that town, forty-nine 
other newspapers have been started there ; forty-six 
Lave broken down. Everybody thinks he knows how 
t cpublish a newspaper. Some buy experience dearly. 


Body Found.—The body of William A. White, late 
of Watertown, Mass., that was found in Lake Michi- 
gan, near Milwaukee, last week, was so decayed that 
it was only known by the clothing, watch, and peculiar 
wateh key ; the remains were buried at Chicago. 


Neighbors for Virginla.—Rev. Mr. Lorriaux, a 
Protestant minister of France, has visited Virginia un- 
der the auspices of the American Homestead Company, 
and secured 3,000 acres of land in Monongalia county, 
at the cheap rate of seventy-five cents per acre. Lis 
congregation of 500 Waldenses will immediately re- 
move thither from the Alps in the south-east of France, 
and he believes that thousands will follow them, as soon 
as they become aware of the cheap and desirable homes 
that await them in this country. 


Brooklyn Police.—Some, if not all, of the Police 
magistrates in Brooklyn, intend to enforce the provisions 
of the new Excise Law, as regards the duties relative 
to intoxieated persons, on and after the 28th inst. 


Proseription.—Dr. Gale has resigned his office as 
Examiner in the Patent Office, he having been denounc- 
ed fer an alleged connection in the School for Blacks. 
Four other examiners are to be removed for political 
causes. 


Sale of Government Property at Chelsea —The 
U. 8S. Marine Hospital estate at Chelsea, was sold by 
auction on Monday. There were sixty lots in all, a 
large number of which were sold under the government 
valuation, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The prices ranged from 28 to 53 cents 
per foot. 


The Capital of Canada —The condition on which 
the capital of Canada is to be fixed at Montreal, is that 
the name be changed to that of the “ City of Victoria.” 


Pennsylvania Publie Works.—The Governor of 
Pennsylvania hes signed the bill for the sale of the 
Main Line, and it is advertised to be sold at the public 
auction, in the Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia, on 
Thursday evening, the 24th day of June. 


Senator Buatler.—The Columbia, S. ©., Times, of 
May 15, states that “‘ news was received in that city 
the day before, that Hon. A. P. Butler lies dangerously 
ill from a sudden and alarming attack of sickness, and 
that but little hope of his recovery is entertained.” 


Fleeing from Sodom.—We have letters from Utah 
Territory, in one of which it is stated as follows : 

“1 think there will a great many leave here in the 
spring. Brigham and Connell, with two or three 
hundred missionaries, I hear, are going to leave here 
on the Ist of May to explore north in the British pos- 
— for a more suitable country for them.” — Herald, 

9th. 





See 


Unitarian Conference at Alton, I1—The St. 
Leuis jen to the Unitarian Conference at Alton, 
withdrew that body on Saturday, in consequence 
of the adoption of a resolution declaring the United 
States Constitution a failure, and that the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case was of no 
binding power. 


Kansas Ald in Massachusetts.—The Senate on 
Tuesday passed to their t the resolves ap- 
propriating $100,000 from the State to the aid 
of the free-state settlers of Kansas, with an amendment 
pending that the epinion of the Supreme Court shall 

obtained in favor of the constitutionality of the ap- 
—— before a dollar can be drawn from the 

reasury. 

The Isaae Newton.—The steamer Isaac Newton, 

reviously reported ashore on the focks near Stony 
Point, was floated off on the 17th inst., and towed to 
this city on Monday evening. She now lies at the foot 
of 11th street, East River. 


State Trials in Ransas.—The U.S. District Attor- 
ney Weir has just entered a nolle proscqut in all the 
treason trials now pending. The cases of Gov. Robin- 
son, and others, for usurpation of office will be deter- 
mined in a similar manner, as soon as the right of 

resecution is decided between the United States and 
Territorial District Attorney. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 





Reported ew Wednesday expresely for Tue InpmPENDENT by an 
Soitencel’ Biperter, embracing Beeves, Cows, Sheep and 
Lambs, Veals and Swine, at all the city market places. 


Wepnespar, May 20, 1867. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF coe OF ALL KINDS FOR THE 
Ww : 


Sheep ani 

Cows. Veals. Lambs. Swine. 

52 806 Sig 4,234 

At Browning’s.. 98 1,603 ee 
At O’Brien’s... eb uae 
At Chamberlin’s....... 2,139 
2,599 4,257 
Total previous week. 2, 3,302 


Average ®@ week, 1854.. 3,257 
Average ® week, 1855.. 3,565 12,322 
Average @ week, 1866.. 3,597 8,698 


PRICES OF BEEF AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 


Las week. 
13@ lic. 
12@12 
11@11% 
10@10%¢ 
10@12 
11 


8,009 


——— 


10,682 


General selling prices 
Average of all sales about 


BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATES. 
A.M. Allerton, proprietor of the Washington Drove Yards, 
44th st., reports the Cattle in market from the following states : 
Virginia 
Saree 
80 | Connecticut... .. 


STOCK BY RAILROADS, &o. 
They also report Beeves and other Stock received by Railroads, 
&c., as follows: 


Conveyance Milch 


Sheep & 
Cows. Veals. Lambs. Swine. 
seek nee 1,435 
1,187 
1,912 


Hudson River Railroad. . 
Hudson River Boats......1, 
Harlem Railroad 

New Haven Railroad 

GP ccc cetecves 


“52 806512 
‘ae esa eH - 
REMARKS ON BEEF CATILE. 

The market to-day for Beef Cattle has advanced one an‘.a half 
cent per fh, and the business has been good at the enormo.s rise. 
The present and prospective condition of affairs occasioned by 
the hard winter and backward spring in the Western country, 
truly furnishes a question of great importance for all classes of 
the nity to ider. The cattle, in most sections, are sti! 
fed on last year’s crop of corn and oats, and in some localities 
farmers are feeding out their wheat to save their herds from 
starvation. Should the weather continue unfavorable, it is im- 
possible to predict the extent to which prices of all kinds of pro- 
visions will attain. 





SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

The supply is larger, mostly of common quality ; good sheep 
are much wanted at higher prices, partly for dressing. The 
protracted cold weather still prevents shearing, and farmers will 
not send forward their flocks until after fleecing, so that good 
fat heads are scarce and wanted. We quote shetred at 11 @13c., 
and wool on 14@15e. Lambs arrive slowly, and are selling at 
$5(@$%7 per head. 

VEALS 

Are in demand, and are higher. Sales at 6@7?ic. 
MILCH COWS 

Show no change of moment. We quote at $30@$60, as to 
quality. 

SWINE 
Have arrived plentifully, and are lower. We quote at 6c 
for prime, though choice lots are held firmly at 6 °¢c 
however, at that figure. 


; ne buyers, 


—- ees — ——— 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—May 20. 


Ths Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 
weckly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be rclied on as correct. 


Asurs—Have declined and are dull and heavy, with large re- 
ceipts. Sales of 300 bbis., closing at $7 25@7 37% for Pearls, 
and $7 62(@7 75 for Pots. Saleratus as before, viz.. 7\¥c. 
cash. 

Corrre—Continues inactive and depressed. The stock of Rio 
is 56,000 bags. An auction sale of 3,600 bags of Rio is announc- 
ed for Thursday next. 

Corron.—The market until Monday was depressed and dull, 
ata decline ef 4@4c. Since then, under the better advices 
from Europe, there has been more tone, and the former decline 
fully recovered, the closing rates being as follows. 
reach &,000 bales. 
quote— 


The sales 
The exports amount to 2,860 bales. We 


NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 
Uplands. Florida. 
Ordinary 12 12 
Middling 
Middling fair....... 


Mobile. N.O.&T. 


FLour AND MEAL.—The market for Western Canal Flour since 
this day week has been subject to moderate fluctuations, and 
closes rather firmer, although the closing prices show some de- 
cline for the week. The current low freights, light arrivals, 
and more favorable news from Europe, have contributed to sus- 
tain prices most decidedly. The trade have supplied themselves 
sparingly, anticipating a considerable decline at an early day, 
but this must depend, in a great measure, upon the foreign news. 
The bad weather they have experienced in Ireland and Scotland, 
as advised by the last steamer at Quebec, has changed the com- 
plexion of the English markets somewhat ; and although we de 
not look for very high figures during the summer months, still 
the accounts are far more encouraging than in last month ; but as 
we have before remarked, the variations in prices must depend, 
in a great measure, on the prospects for their crops. Choice 
brands are held with great confidence, being eyceediagly scarce, 
and command very high figures. Common brands close dull. 
Canadian Flour has varied but little ; the stock is moderate, and 
good brands command very high figures, but not so high as their 
intrinsic value warrants—we mean as compared with other 
brands of high grades. Southern Flour has fluctuated slightly ; 
the demand is more active at the close, and with light arrivals, 
mixed brands tend upward. The stock iseverywhere light ; hold- 
ers are indifferent about selling. Rye Flour is firm and in good 
demand for the trade. Corn Meal is better, and in small supply. 

Gratx.—With increased receipts of Wheat, via Erie Canal, our 
market has fluctuated slightly, but at the close there is grester 
firmness apparent, owing to the temporary falling off in the 
supplies, and the favorable news from Europe. The receipts in 
prospect are large, and there is no disposition to purc'ias» for 
future delivery. We have noted a moderate demand for prime 
Red (winter) for the Philadelphia and Baltimore markets, which, 
together with limited receipts and reduced stock, has in luced 
much firmness. This, however, can only be of short duration, as 
there is a considerable surplus of common or spriag Wheat on 
the Lakes which is likely to reach us, or a portion of it, and this 
is not suited to the wants of our millers—consequently prices of 
this must conform to the views of shippers ; and hence the news 
from Europe will be looked for with much interest for some'weeks 
tocome. Prices are nominally 3(@6c. lower for the week, and at 
the close are very unsettled, with some inquiry for export—the 
low freights favoring shipments. Rye has been in good demand 
for milling as well as distilling, and has improved—with sales at 
$102. Barley is firmer, the supply light, and demand good for 
Albany market, at $1 35@$1 61 ¥c. for common to Prime. Barley 
Malt is quiet at$1 70@$1 75c. Oats have decline’ slightly, and 
are unsettled. Corn has been in good demand,and has im- 
proved 4@05c. per bus., the demand being mainly for the home 
trade. The arrivals are moderate and our steck much reduce. 
Canadian Peas are better and in demand. White beans held 
higher. 

Hors.— For the past two or three weeks there has prevailed a 
speculative inquiry, the supplies, both he:e and fa the country, 
being reported small, and in some sections the vines are severely 
water-killed. Priees are without material change, but choice 
qualities are very firmly held. The demand has been fair, but 
with very little doing for home use. The sales for the week are 
450 bales, at 7@11c. for common to cheice Eastern and Western. 
Old are quiet, but verysteady. We quote at 4@fc. 

Mo.asses—Has not been active. A steady moderate business 
has been done, and prices have been sustained. 

Provisiows.—Our pork market has fluctuated considerably 
during the week. The arrivals have been limited, but with in- 
creased stringency in the money market, more disposition has 
been evinced to sell. Atthe elose of last week, holders were 
very firm at $23 75fer mess. Since then, a decline of 2é¢. per 
bbl. has been submitted to, and the same abatement may be 
noted in prime. But at the close there was less inclination to 
sell, and a much firmer feeling isapparent. The strong accounts 
from the West induce much firmness, and the prospects are that 
the supply by the Erie Canal wil! not exceed 25,000 bbis., against 
68,000 bbis. last year. A sale of mess has been made for deli- 
very the latter part of June and all July, at $24, showing much 
confidence in future high prices. Prime mess is held higher, 
and is more saleable, at $19 75 @$20. Clear is in emall stock, 
and is wanted. Beef is held with great confidence ; and with 
light arrivals, a reduced stock, and a good demand for re-pack 
ing into prime mess, the tendency of the market is upward. 
Prime mess is in small stoek, and is firm. Smoked meats are in 
good demand, and held with greater firmness. The hams put 
up and cured by Messrs. Stagg & Shays is a favorite articlewith 
the trade, exceeding in flavor and delicacy anything ever before 
offered by them, and we doubt if they are excelled by any in 
this market. Beef hams are not plenty, and are firmly held at 
ourquotations. Bacon is quite firm, and in good demand at 


largely for export. 


above any point before 


improvement has been 


Green and Biack. 


ing te the comtinuanee 


tariff takes effect. Pr 


CORKECTE 


Pearl, Ist sort... 7 25 
Bark (Quere’n)—Dv 


val 


Amn. grey & wh.— 36 


Sperm ...... -—— 
Do. pat.Kings’ds— — 
Do.do.J'd & My— — 
Adam'tine, City.— 24 


Anth’e, @2000B 4 25 


Marac’o in bd. B 
Guayaquilin bd.— — 
Para,in bond...— 147, 
St. Dom’o, in b’d— 
Coflee— 

Java, white, 8 — 
Mocha .........— 
Brazil..........— 
Laguayra ......— 
Maracaibo......— 


Pc. ad y.: Sheathin 
Copper 


Bar and Old, 5 @ cer 
Sheathing FREE. 
Sheath’g, new, @B.2 
Sheath’g, old 
Sheat’g, veliow 
Pig, Chile..... 
Bolts . _ 
Domestic Goods— 


- 
‘ 


Shetgsbr. 5-5... 

Do. bl. 4-4... 

Do. bi. 5-4 
Calicoes, blue. 
Calicoes, fancy .— 

Br. Drilis.. _ 
Kent. Jeans....— 
Satinets... a. 
Checks, 4-4 _ 
Cot. Os. So. No. 1— 
Cot. Os. So. No.2— 
Cot. Batts... -_ 
Cot. Yn. 5al2 @b— 

Cot. Yn. 14a20.— 
Cot. Yn. 20& up.— : 
Drugs and Dyes— 
Alcohol, # gal..— 66 
Alum... .— 2 
Antimony, cr’e.— — 

Do. Reg. of..— 16 
Ginseng (cash) .— 
Feathers—Dvty: 2 
L, Geese, pr. BB— 52 
Tenessee .. — 50 
Fish—Dvry : 20 ® ct. 
Dry Cod, ® cwt. 3 25 
Dry Scale.. 

Pick’d Cod. @D. 3 
Mackerel, No.1.21 
Mass., new 13 2 
Mack. No.1, Hal. 
Mack. No.2, M.n.14 
Mack. No.2, Hal. 1: 
Mackerel, No. 3 
Mackere!, No. 3 
Salm’n,Pic. N.1.2: 
Sal. Pic. ®tce.. 
Shad, Conn., No. 

1, @ hf. bbl...— 
Shad, Con.,N.2.— 
Shad, Sou.8bbl.— - 
Herring, Pick’d. 4 © 
Herr’g, Sc. Pb'x— 35 
Ilerring, No. 1..— 25 
Flax—Durtyr: 15 P ct 
American, @ Bb — & 
Fieur and Meal 

F cent. ad val. 
Sour.... 495 
Superfine, No. 2 5 50 
State, com. br.. 6 40 
State, stgt. br..— — 
State, fay. br 6 5! 
West, mix’d,do. 6 
Mich.&In.st.do. 6 5! 
Mich. fan. bds.. 6 7 
Ohie, good bds.. 6 
Ohio, rd.bp.com. 6 7 
Ohio, fan. bds..— 
Genesee, do 
Ohio, ex. bds... . 
Genesee, do..... 
Canada .... 
Brandywine. . 
Georgetown .... 
Petersburg City.— 
Rich. Country.. 7 
Alexandria 7% 
Balt. Howard st. 7 
Rye Flour 37 
Corn Meal, J’y..— 
Do. Brandywine 4 
Do. do. Punch 
Fruit—Dvrtyr: not d’d 

F., 40 ® ct. ad val. 
Rais. Sun. Pesk.— — 
Rais. Bch. @ bx .— — 
Cur'nts, Zte. 8 b— — 
Citron ... _-— 
Alm. Mar. sft.sh.— 20 
Do. Ivica, s8....— 19 
Do. Sic. as......— — 
Do. shelled. ....— 28 


# cent. 
Beaver, pcht. $B 1 
Do. North, @sk 
Do. Southern... 
Do. Western. 
Otter, North, pr. 
Do. Southern 
Red Fox, North. 
Raccoon, South 
Do. West'n, com.- 
Do. Detroit 
Mink, Northern. 
Do. Southern 
Martin, North 
Fur Seal, cl’s. s.- 
Hair do. . 
Goat. Curacoa.. 
Do. Mexican. 
Deer, Texas B B— ‘ 
Do. Arkansas. 
Do. Florida 
Grain—Dvrr: 


114 | cement | ayer a ere 


| 


val. 
Wheat,w.GP bu. 
Do. do. C... ° 
Do. Ohio .. 

Do. Mich. wh.. 
Do.rd. & mix.w. 
Rye, Northern.. 
Corn. r’d yel... 
Do. do. white. . 
Do. South. wh 
Do. do. yellow... 
Do. do. mixed. . 
Do. West do. 
Barley .. ee. 
Oats, Canada.. 
Do. Canal.. 
Do. Ohio.. 
Do. Jersey 
Peaa, bl.e.@2bu. 
Gunpowder 
Blasting, B® 25D. 
Shipping....... 
Rifle... Se8 


PD et a ss 


Seollitbeltti 
cate 


www 


Hay— 

N.RB.inbls.PIMh— 

Hemp— 
Ruasia,cl. @ton 275 
Do. outshot. ....— 
Monilla, @B...— 
Sisa!.. andy 
275 00 
..105 00 
r. dew-r... 180 00 
Do. do. dressed.230 00 


kh. G. & B. Ayres 
Wath SDH...— U 
Do. do. gr.8.C..— — 
Orinoco.........- 
San Juan .. 
Savanilla, &c. 
Maracaibo,s.&4d.— 2 
Maranh. ox, &c.— ‘ 
Matamoras .. - 
P. Cab. (direct). — 
Vera Crug......— 
Dry South......— 
Calcutta Buff. ..— 
Do. dry, B® pee.. 1 
Do. gr. saked... 1 
Do. do. slaugh.. 2 00 
Heney—Dvrr: 308 
Cuba, @ gal....— 95 
Hops—Dorr: 20R%e 
1855, East& Wt.— 4 
1856, Rast& We.— 7 
Horns—Dcrr: ® ct. 
Ox, B. A. & R 
G.&C. apace 8 60 
Indige—Dvrr: 
eee b.... 1 00 
— 70 


Guatemala 
Tron—Drrr: 


Bar, Frit. TVF..— — 
Bar. Nor. NFK.— — 


Amn. Yel'w, @®— 28%%a— 29 
Bread—Dvrr: 20 $ ct. ad. val 
m-— a— 5 jSheet, En &Am.— 3%a— 
— @— 3%\Lead—Dury: 20 ® ct. ad y 


Candles—Dvury: 20 P ct. 
Mould Tal. # B.— 124%a— 15 val. 


Conl—Dory : 30 ® ct. ad. val. 


Bolts and Braziers’, 


Fors and Skins—Dvryr: 


Hides—Dvury: 5 @ ct. ad val. 


SvGane.—The market has been excited and buoyant, and the 
decline of last week more than recovered, so that at this time;the 
highest rates of the season have been paid, and prices close % 


mproved 
and been in active request. We quote the advance at \¢. 


attained. Refined have also j 


refused for lots for future deliver 


Wool.—The demand for most kinds of domestic is quite limit. 
ed, but there is no disposition en the part of holders to abate 
their pretensions, knowing right well that the meager supply of. 
fering will find ite way into the channels ef consumption beforg 
thenew clip is available. The shearing is later than usual, ow. 
The transactlons for the 
week comprise about 50,000 Ibs. Fieece, and 10,000 Ibs. Pulled, 
at 55@60e. for the former, and 42\050c. for the latter, ine!uding 
super and extra qualities. Foreign is in better supply, but 
the demand for the moment is limited—importers and purchas. 
ers being indifferent about negotiating ti!l euch time as the new 


of cold weather. 


ices are sustained 


PRICES CURRENT. 


D WEDNESDAY, May 20. 


Ashes—Dury : 20 P ct. ad val |Har, Fork Stps.— — 
Pot, lstaort,100@ 7 624e775 | 


Sar, Rus. PSI..— — 
@7 37% \Bar, Rus. NSab.— — 
TY: 20 # Bar,Sw.orsixes100 00 


ct. No. 1, @ ton at Phil.— 36 \Bar, Am. rolled .80 00 
Beeswax—Dury: 20 # ct. ad/Bar, Eng. refi'd.58 00 


\Bar, Eng. vom. .52 50 
Sheet, Kussia, Ist 
qual. 8 BD — 113 


a— 3% 'Galena, #1008 


Sheet & Pipe 0 all 


a— 40 


a— 423 
a-— 52 
a— 52 
a— 28 


Oak (S1.) Lt. AB— 
\Oak, Middle....— 32 « 
(Oak, Heavy , 
jOak, dry hide.. 
Oak, Ohio , 
jOak, Sou. Light 
ak, all weights. 
emlock, light.. 
Hemlock, mid 


a7 
a575 
a5 50 
a5 50 


Cocoa—Dvryr: 10 @ ct. ad val. Hemlock, heavy— : 


fHemlock, dam..— 2: 
a— — j|Hemlock, pr. do.— 18 
4a— — Lime —Dory: 10 @ ct. 
a— — Rockland, com..— — 
e— 
a— 16 Firewood, 20; 
a— 11% ber, &c., 
a— 12 
13 


ad val 
St. Dom’o, cash.— 1] \%a— 11% Timber, WP, ® 


, PREZ. cub. ft — 18 


(Kuprer) — Doty :— Timber, FE. Sct’g 


20; Pig, orBmsM.ft.16 00 
it. ad val. Timb’r, ork @c.f.— 22 
Timber, GL.W0O..— 35 
Timb'’r,OS8 @Mft.30 00 
Timber. Geo. YP 
| (by car) Be. ft.— 26 
Plank,GYP wota— 30 
Plank, GYP,un.24 00 
PIk.ABis.NR.cl.40 00 
Pik. &Bl« NR.2q34 00 
Boards, NR. box.17 00 
Bds.Alb.?.Bpce.— 16 
Pas. city work'd 22 
Bis. city worked 
nar.ci'rceil'g.— 20 
Plank,Alb.Pine.— 23 
Plank, city 
ty Plank, city wkd. 
nar.cl.flooring— 23 
\Plank, Alb.Spre.— 18 
Plk.citySp.wkd.— 20 
Shingles. @bch.. 2 50 
Do. Cec. 3 ft. lat 
qu. @M 3h 00 
De.Ced Sft.2dqu 30 00 
Do.Ced.2ft.2dqu 30 00 
Do. Com 
Do. Cyp 
Do. Cypress, 2 
‘Lathes, F 


M olasses—Di 
’ vai 
ad val. 'N.Orleans, 
a 4 12% Vorto R 
Cuba Museov 
lrinidad, Cuba 
Card. &c. sweet 
Naile—Dory 
Cut, idaid PB b.— 
Wr'ght. German 
Oil-Cake 
Thin ob.c.Pton..35 50 
Thick round 28 0) 
Naval “tores—Dory 
cent. ad val 
Turpentine.S’ftN 
Co'ty. BP 280. 3 75 
Turp. Wilming’n 3 75 
Tar, Do. @ bbi 2 25 
Pitch , . 200 
Rosin, com. old 
Do. wh. P2800. 3 00 
ad val. Spirits Turp —49 a 
a— 10% Oils—Dvry 
Dore: 20, Lins 


Peal 


62 Flor. 30 fl 
645 (Olive.l2b.b.&bx. 3 7 
6 § 
6 alm, # _ 
Linseed,cm. @g.— 
1 


inseed, Eng ~ 


Whale — 

Do. refin. Winter— 

Do. refin. Spring— 
Sperm, crude... 1 3 

Do. Winter,unbl. 1 50 a 
Do. Bleached... 155 a 
Eleph. ref. bi'ch.— 90 «a 


S | an 


e&eOYDeOnDowDeo@on 


Beef, Ms.cp.@b1.13 00 
Do. do. City 
Do. Mees. extra. 1700 
Do. Prime,ectry.— none 
Mo. Prime, City.— " 
Do. do. Ms. Ptce.28 00 
Pork. Ms. bbl. . .23 
al? \Do. Prime 18 
,30; Dry Do. de. Mess 19 7 
Do. clear - 
— (|Lard,OP.inb.Ph— 
4 62% Hams, Pickled..— 
17. Shoulders, pkid.— 
18 (Beef Hams in 
21 Pickle, ® bbl. .23 ! 
20 ‘Beef.smoked, PB— 
— 16 ‘Butter. Oran.Co.— 
a— 29 Do. St.fairtopr.— 
20 Do. Ohio 
Cheese 
50 Rice—Durr: 20 F ct. a 
— Ord.tofr. 2 10d— 
— Good to prime 
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— (Sale—Durry: 20 P® cent. w 


00 (Turk’s Is. @bu 

— (St. Martin’s -—- 
225 L’'pool,Gr.@sack— 

— |Do. Fine te 

75 (Bo. do. Ashton’s.— 
-75 \Seedse—Dory 


5 |Shot—Docr- 
- 42% De p& Re 
o%* uck comp 
=oap—iiury 
30 New Yuu 
. ad Castile 
Spelter(Zixx)—Dorr 


4 cent 


Piates, #D.6mos— 7% 

Spices—Dory: Pepp 
other, 40 P cent ad ¥ 

Cassiainints, @ D> 

Ginger, Race 

Mace 

Nutmegs, No. | 
‘pper, Suimat 


Pimento. Ja 


Remo aaeeé 


Stuarts d 
Stuarts'do 
Stuarts’ (A)ec 
Stuarts’ ground ext say 
Tallow 
9 ‘Am. prime, ®D ll @ 
5% Teas— 
00 «Gunpowder 
Hyson 
a200 00 =(Y. Hyson, mixd 
a250 00 |Hyson Shin 
Twankay 
Ning&") 
Powchong 
Ankol 
Cong 


Tin 


u 


ZINN Dorr 


and Biock,5; Plates & > 


15 Sct. ad val 


a210 ‘ 

ct. ad val. A.N.! tL 

a— % Sup. Pulled Ce . 
t. ad val. No. | Pulled Co.— «) 
ea— 6 Extra lulled C 

a— 11 (Peruv. Wash 

ad val. Valp. Vow ash. 

S. Am. Com Ww 
al4 50 : 


nom 
--- 








PHAIR & CO., PRINTERS, 22 BEEAMAN 


prices have assum. 
as to quality 


y. 
Tzas.—The market has been very active ; we believe the extent 


of the purchases without precedent bcfere this season for the 
same time. Prices have advanced 2@({c. en some grades 
all kinds have improved somewhat. Our remarks apply to both 


7 a — 
|Leather (Sole)—20 ® cent. ag 
a— 38 


a— & 


Boarda, Tim 
shaped for use, 30; 
Boards, &c., rough, 20 @ ct. 


Doty: Free 


(ALL CASE 


Palm 10; Olive 30 

1, Sperm (foreign fisher 

ies), and Whale or othe 

aé | (foreign) 30 @ ct. ad val. 
. an 


Lard O11..8S.&W.115 al? 
Provisions—Duvrr : Cheese 30 
all others, 20 @ cent. ad val. 
al7 25 
..16 00 al7 
al7 50 
. We say theaters are injurious to th 
ar 0 


aa2aeaene 


Dorr: 1) @ct 


GBVSEsVsav4resancer = 2 


oe. 


Sheeting. V.M..— 7 — 


ra 


—————————— 


iS ~ ~~, o& 
a Ghe 4 nde pe nd 
11@12%e. Cut meats are firmer aud im good demand PRO 
ders are very scarce. Lard is firmly held, and isin 
mand. Butter and cheese are more plenty and lower. 
Ricz.—A fair business bas been done, and 
od afirmer tone. Salesof 1,200 tcs. at 1@5x%o., 


Shoat. 
steady de 


TERMS. 
By mail, $2 00 per annum, in 
o 2 50 . 


—e adiressed to the Pablisher, 

sidered at our risk. 
Apvertisewents.—Twenty cents 

tion ; Notices swenty-five e 

eents. A liberal diseount on large bil 
Prosrscrus and special notices to 

be found on seventh page. 


» and 
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REFORMING THE THE 


Tue New York Tribune, of | 
some suggestions upon the Theate 
some analogies, which are plausibl 
crowded out last week by the press 
matter, may not be too late yet. 
says: 

Y . “ Certain it, is, that of all human 
capacities of pleasurable excitement, 
more potent or universal than that 

basis of dramatic exhibitions. Well 1 

dramatist exclaim: ‘A!! the world’s 

the men and women are merely playe 
mence these performances at a very ea 
13% plays of children, those in which they q 
% est and most impressible years, are tru 
al. bitions—counterfeit presentments, w 
scenery and decorations, demanding o 
able stretch of imagination, but in ge 
more than is required to eke out a the: 
ance. Now the child is unquestionab 
the man. The same strong appetite { 
holds spell-bound the [istening infant 
lap, lasts to old age.”’ 

It does not follow, because men h 
faculty, that ‘he Drama is good. 
only method of developing the drd 
It belongs to conversation, to busin 
social intercourse. It belongs to t 
the church,the forum. It is the 
pleasure, business, religion, take on 
sphere. And this is the legitimate 
the interest is real, the end a practi 
the whole bedded in actual life, or 
current of real business. Men have 
power, that human life may be en 
flow of necessary business, that m 
munieate with each other with mo 
and significant ways. It is not to b 
the formality of a play, or to the his 
sion, but to be distributed into ever 
and diffused in all occupations, ma 
duty more tolerable. 

That it may not take an artistic } 
come concentrated, we do not say; 
or demerit must be judged by the 
each case. And it is not good rea 
the benefit of theaters because men 
talent. All enterprise is not good 
are enterprising. Al! imitations ar 
cause men havea faculty of imitat 
men relish the burlesque, it does n 
the profession of a mountebank is d¢ 
of moral and reformed mountebanks 

The Tribune alludes to the opposi 
to novel-reading by the religious co 
the change in that respect whic 
wrought : 

“Tt appears to us that here is a prece 
out a direct and positive bearing on the 
possibility of reforming the stage. Ifr 
and novel-writing have been reformed, 
drama! If novels are now written whic 
ligious and devout find hardly less an 
pious life than the best of sermons, why 
drama be put to similar a good use’ If 

' alts the soul and touches the heart in a 
he not in an acted play! Mr. Henry 
condemns the drama, and preaches agai: 
fess, his distinguished father, when at hi 
€d not less zealously against novels and 
Many profane songs have been wrene 
devil’s grasp and turned into good psalm 
els are now regarded not merely as a leg 
of entertainment, but as a means, too, of 
tion and moral improvement. Under the 
ces, is it sensible—does it not betray mo 
than of wisdom—to reject the drama, a 
totally and outright to abolish theaters as 
incurably bad !” 

The case is just this. Novels we 
be injurious and were condemned. 

+ became good they were accepted. B 

16) | 9¢ to the reasoning which just now is 


. 4 specting the theater, some one shouk 
Christians to buy those worth|ess nov 
jthem, with the hope that authors wi 
be encouraged to write good ones! 


- 
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experienced, and but scarcely tole 
eft regulated. They are to be let alo 
We cannot afford to submit our chil 
fluence in the vague hope that in 
Mwill reform them. We accept the T 
torical instance. We treat theaters 
tors did novels. When bad, let them ai 
good, accept them. 
a We have heard, ever since we can 
deal about reforming theaters. 
the reform ?. It is folly to argue thé 
one. Reformation will be the best 
€ possibility of reform. 
But how preposterous to call upon 
the guidance of institutions over whi 
control, upon which we can have no 
ee; and which are in the hands o 
hatever their social excellence, hay 
ess to inspire moral influences upo 
nity! 
If theaters are ever reformed, it mus 
ose that manage them. Why do the: 
there any attempt making? Is th 
dard assumed, not in the chara 
ays, but of the players? Does the P 
ent of the green-room stand upon : 
@ public sentiment of the communit 
temperance, purity, and religious pre 
Meanwhile, what a spectacle do w 
ligious men go to the theaters, an 
1¢¢8 Of men and women, not on: 
om they would choose to associate w 
their daughters, for lessons of arm 
persons whom they would not tole 
Parlors, and with whom they wou 
a — Promenading Broadway 
‘The very man that argues for the the 
bm it the greatest domestic misfort 
son go upon the boards. He woul 
or from the proposal to allow his 
ome an actress. 
~ we Understand the case, it st 
Institution that has for thousan¢ 
ted under various modifications, + 
ter disfavor with the best part of thea 
a always subject to the charge of a 
uence, exists in our day with the sa 
oe upon it. It is charged, th 
bon eine 9 a low standard 
n at ace 
© good society ; they 1 aie tae 


_ ney present plays 
Mun ister to evil, and ridicule tha 
i. It is charged 


slude in 28 dene that theaters in m4 
drinking ; 
ea precin 


st 


=e — 
+= 


; ed in bringi 
©w, an appeal is 
not promised 


ng Up our childre: 





